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ARIADNE FLORENTINE 


--- 

SIX LECTURES 


OK 

WOOD AND METAL ENGRAVING 


LECTURE I. 

definition of the art of engraving. 

1. The entrance on my duty for to-day begins the fourth 
year of my official work in Oxford ; and I doubt not that 
bo, ne of my audience are asking themselves, very doubt¬ 
fully_at all events, I ask myself, very anxiously-what 

has boen done. 

For practical result, I have not much to show. 1 an¬ 
nounced, a fortnight since, that I would meet, the day 
before yesterday, any gentleman who wished to attend tins 
course for purposes of study. My class, so nunded nn.m 
hers four, of whom three wish to be artists, and ought not 
therefore, by rights, to be at Oxford at all; and the fourth 

is the last remaining unit of the class I had last year. 

2. Yet I neither in this reproach myself, nor, if I could, 

1 
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would I reproach the students who are not here. 1 do not 
reproach myself; for it was impossible fcr me to attend 
properly to the schools and to write the grammar for them 
at the same time; and I do not blame the absent students 
for not attending a school from which I have generally 
been absent myself. In all this, there is much to be mend¬ 
ed, but, in true light, nothing to be regretted. 

I say, I bad to write my school grammar. These three 

volumes of lectures uuder my hand,* contain, carefully set 

down, the things I want you first to know. None of my 

writings are done fluently; the second volume of Modern 

Painters was all of it written twice—most of it, four times. 

—over; and these lectures have been written, I don’t know 

how many times. You may think that this was done 

merely in an author’s vanity, not in a tutor’s care. To the 

vanity I plead guilty,—no man is more intensely vain than 

I am ; but my vanity is set on having it known of me that 

I am a good master, not in having it said of me that I am 

a smooth author. My vanity is never more wounded than 

m being called a flue writer, meaning—that nobody need 
mind what I say. 


3. Well, then, besides this vanity, I have some solicitude 
for your progress. You may give me credit for it or not, 
as you choose, but it is sincere. And that your advance 
may be safe, I have taken the best pains I could in laying 
dovvn laws for it. In these three years I have got my gram- 
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mar written, and, with the help of many friends, all work¬ 
ing instruments in good order; and now we will try what 
we can do. Not that, even now, you are to depend on my 
presence with you in personal teaching. I shall hencefor¬ 
ward think of the lectures less, of the schools more ; but 
my best work for the schools will often be by drawing in 

Florence or in Lancashire—not here. 

4. I have already told you several times that the course 
through which I mean every student in these schools should 
pass, is one which shall enable them to understand the ele¬ 
mentary principles of the finest art. It will necessarily’ 
be severe, and seem to lead to no immediate result. Some 
of you will, on the contrary, wish to be taught what is 
immediately easy, and gives prospect of a manifest success. 

But suppose they should come to the Professor of Logic 
and Rhetoric, and tell him they wanted to be taught to 
preach like Mr. Spurgeon, or the Bishop of-. 

lie would say to them,—I cannot, and if I could I would 
not, tell you how to preach like Mr. Spurgeon, or the 

Bishop of -. Your own character will form your 

style; your own zeal will direct it; your own obstinacy 
or ignorance may limit or exaggerate it; but my business 
is to prevent, as far as I can, your having any particular 
style ; and to teach you the laws of all language, and the 

essential power of your own. 

In like manner, this course, which I propose to you m 

art, will be calculated only to give you judgment and 
method in future study, to establish to your conviction the 
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laws of general art, and to enable you to draw, if not with 
genius, at least with sense and propriety. 

The course, so far as it consists in practice, will be de¬ 
fined in my Instructions for the schools. And the theory 
connected with that practice is set down iu the three lec¬ 
tures at the end of the first course I delivered—those oil 


Line, Light, and Colour. 

You will have, therefore, to get this book,* and it is the 
only one which you will need to have of your own,—the 
others are placed, for reference, where they will be ac¬ 
cessible to you. 

5. In the 139th paragraph, p. 132, it states the order 
of your practical study in these terms: 

“I wish you to begin by getting command of line;— 
that is to say, by learning to draw a steady line, limiting 
with absolute correctness the form or space you intend it 
to limit; to proceed by getting command over flat tints, 
so that you may be able to fill the spaces you have en¬ 
closed evenly, either with shade or colour, according to the 
school you adopt; and, finally, to obtain the power of 
adding such fineness of drawing, within the masses, as 
shall express their undulation, and their characters of 
form and texture.” 


And now, since in your c: v.-se of practice you are fire 
required to attain the power of drawing lines accurate!' 
and del icately, so in the c ourse of theory, or grammar, ' 

p* My ^ of seven lectures, published at theQarendoi 
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wish you first to learn the principles oi linear design, 
exemplified by the schools which at the top of fage 130 
you will find characterized as the Schools of Line. 

6. If I had command of as much time as I should like 
to spend with you on this subject, I would begin with the 
early forms of art which used the simplest linear elements 
of design. But, for general service and interest, it will 
be better that I should sketch what has been accomplished 
by the greatest masters in that manner; the rather that 
their work is more or less accessible to all, and has 


developed into the vast industries of modern engraving, 
one of the most powerful existing influences of educa¬ 
tion and sources of pleasure among civilized pcoj 

And this investigation, so far from interrupting, will 
facilitate our examination of the history of the no > u 
arts. You will see in the preface to my lectures on 

Greek sculpture that I intend them to be Mowed y 
a course on architecture, and that by one on Florentine 
sculpture. But the art of engraving is so man.fes ,. 
Florence, though not less essentially elsewhere, a b- * 
style both in architecture and sculpture, that it ^ ^o nte 
necessary I should explain to you in what the skill of 
engraver consists, before I can define with accuracy t 
of more admired artists. For engraving, though., 
altogether in the method of which you sec.exam. ^ m 
the print-shops of the High Street, is, indeed, a pi.or 
to that either of building or sculpture, and is an insepara 
ble part of both, when they are rightly practised. 
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7. And while we thus examine the scope of this lirst oi 
the arts, it will be necessary that we learn also the scope 
of mind of the early practisers of it, and accordingly ac¬ 
quaint ourselves with the main events in the biography of 
the schools of Florence. To understand the temper and 
meaning of one great master is to lay the best, if not the 
only, foundation for the understanding of all; and I shall 
therefore make it the leading aim of this course of lec¬ 
tures to remind you of what is known, and direct you to 
what is knowable, of the life and character of the greatest 
Florentine master of engraving, Sandro Botticelli; and, 
incidentally, to give you some idea of the power of the 
greatest master of the German, or any northern, school, 
Hans Holbein. 

8. You must feel, however, that I am using the word 

“ engraving ” in a somewhat different, and, you may im- 

agine, a wider, sense, than that which you are accustomed 

to attach to it. So far from being a wider sense, it is 

in reality a more accurate and restricted one, while yet it 

embraces every conceivable right application of the art. 

And I wish, in this first lecture, to make entirely clear to 

you the proper meaning of the word, and proper range of 

the art of, engraving; m my next following lecture, to 

show you its place in Italian schools, and then, in due 

order, the place it ounht to take in our own, and in all 
schools. 

9- First then, to-day, of the Differentia, or essential 
quahty of Engraving, as distinguished from other arts. 
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What answer would you make to me, if I asked casu 
ally wbat engraving was? Perhaps the readiest which 
would occur to you would be, u The translation of pie 
tures into black and white by means admitting redupli¬ 
cation of impressions.” But if that be done by litho¬ 
graphy, we do not call it engraving,—whereas we speak 
contentedly and continually of seal engraving, in which 
there is no question of black and white. And, as scholars, 
you know that this customary mode of speaking is quite 
accurate; and that engraving means, primarily, making 
a permanent cut or furrow in something. The central 
syllable of the word has become a sorrowful one, meaning 

the most permanent of furrows 

10. But are you prepared absolutely to accept this limi¬ 
tation with respect to engraving as a pictorial art ? Will 
you call nothing an engraving, except a group of furrows 
or cavities cut in a hard substance ? What shall we say 
of mezzotint engraving, for instance, in which, though 
indeed furrows and cavities are produced mechanically 
as a ground, the artist’s work is in effacing them ? And 
when we consider the power of engraving in representing 
pictures and multiplying them, are we to recognize and 
admire no effects of light and shade except those which 
are visibly produced by dots or furrows? I mean, will 
the virtue of an engraving be in exhibiting these impel- 
feet means of its effect, or m concealing them? 

11. Here, for instance, is the head of a soldier by 
Burer,—a mere gridiron of black lines. Would this ba 
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better or worse engraving if it were more like a photo¬ 
graph or lithograph, and no lines seen?—suppose, more 
like the head of Mr. Santley, now in all the music-shops, 
and really quite deceptive in light and shade, when seen 
from over the way ? Do you think Durer’s work would 
be better if it were more like that? And would you have 
me, therefore, leaving the question of technical method of 
production altogether to the craftsman, consider pictoria 1 
engraving simply as the production of a light-and-shade 
drawing, by some method permitting its multiplication 
for the public ? 

12. This, you observe, is a very practical question 
indeed. For instance, the illustrations of my own lec¬ 
tures on sculpture are equivalent to permanent photo¬ 
graphs. There can be little doubt that means will be dis¬ 
covered of thus producing perfect facsimiles of artists’ 
drawings; so that, if no more than facsimile be required, 
the old art of cutting furrows in metal may be considered 
as, at this day, virtually ended. And, indeed, it is said 
that line engravers cannot any more get apprentices, and 
that a pure steel or copper plate is not likely to be again 
produced, when once the old living masters of the bright 
field shall have been all laid in their earth-furrows. 


13. Suppose, then, that this come to pass; and more 
than this, suppose that wood engraving also be super¬ 
seded, and that instead of imperfect transcripts of draw¬ 
ings, on wood-blocks or metal-plates, photography enabled 
to give, flute cheaply, and without limit to number 
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facsimiles of the finished light-and-shade drawings of 
artists themselves. Another group of questions instantly 
offers itself, on these new conditions; namely, A\ hat aio 
the best means for a light-and-shade drawing the pen, nr 
the pencil, the charcoal, or the fiat wash \ -That is to s-a), 
the pen, producing shade by black lines, as old engia\ing 
did; the pencil, producing shade by grey lines, variable 
in force; the charcoal, producing a smoky shadow with 
no lines in it, or the washed tint, producing a transparent 
shadow with no lines in it. Which of these methods ir 
the best?—or have they, each and all, virtues to be sepa¬ 
rately studied, and distinctively applied ? 

14. See how curiously the questions multiply on us. 

1st, Is engraving to be only considered as cut woi k ? ~ n d, 
For present designs multipliable without cutting, b\ the 

sunshine, what methods or instruments of dia\vin 0 
best ? And now, 3rdly, before we can discuss these ques¬ 
tions at all, is there not another lying at the root of both, 
-namely, what a light-and-shade drawing itself properly 
«, and how it differs, or should differ, from a painting, 
whether by mere deficiency, or by some entirely d.stmct 

15. For instance, you know how confidently it is said, 
in common talk about Turner, that his wo,ks are in eli¬ 
gible and beautiful when engraved, though incomprehen¬ 
sible as paintings. Admitting this to be so, do you sup¬ 
pose it is because the translation into ligit an sia 
deficient in some qualities which the painting had, or tl.a. 
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it possesses some quality which the painting had not 1 
Does it please more because it is deficient in the colour 
which confused a feeble spectator, and offended a dog¬ 
matic one,—or because it possesses a decision in its steady 
linear labour which interprets, or corrects, the swift pen¬ 
cilling of the artist ? 

16. Do you notice the two words I have just used, 
Decision , and Linear ? —Decision, again introducing the 
idea of cuts or divisions, as opposed to gradations; Linear, 
as opposed to massive or broad ? 

Yet we use all these words at different times in praise, 
while they evidently mark inconsistent qualities. Softness 
and decision, breadth and delineation, cannot coexist in 
equal degrees. There must surely therefore be a virtue 
m the engraving inconsistent with that of the painting 

Now, be clear about these three questions which we 
have to-day to answer. 


A. Is all engraving to be cut work ? 

B. If it need not be cut work, but only the reproduc- 

ion of a drawing, what methods of executing a 
hght-and-shade drawing will be best 1 

■ Is the Shaded drawing itself to be considered only as 
tl mg from a pamting, having a virtue of its own 

17 I ml ‘° t aHd WWte ’ “ °PI> osed *> -lour! 
amplify themlZardl ^ 
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A. All engraving must be cut work ;—that is its diffe 

rentia. Unless your effect be produced by cutting 
into some solid substance, it is not engraving at all. 

B. The proper methods for light-and-shade drawing 

vary according to subject, and the degree of com¬ 
pleteness desired,—some of them, having much in 
common with engraving, and others with painting. 
C The qualities of a light-and-shade drawing ought to 
be entirely different from those of a painting. It 
is not a deficient or partial representation of a 
coloured scene or picture, but an entirely different 
reading of either. So that much of what is intel¬ 
ligible in a painting ought to be unintelligible in a 
light-and-shade study, and vice versa. 

You have thus three arts,— engraving, light-and-shade 

drawing, and painting. 

Now I am not going to lecture, in this course, on paint¬ 
ing, nor on light-and-shade drawing, but on engraving 
only. But I must tell you something about light-and- 
shade drawing first; or, at least, remind you of what I 

have before told. 

18. You see that the three elementary lectures in my 
first volume are on Line, Light, and Colour,—that is to 
say, on the inodes of art which produce linear designs, 
-which produce effects of light,-and which produce 

effects of colour. 

I must, for the sake of new students, briefly repeat the 
explanation of these. 
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Here is an Arabian vase, in which the pleasure given to 
the eye is only by lines;—no effect of light, or of colour, 
is attempted. Here is a moonlight by Turner, in which 
there are no lines at all, and no colours at all. The 
pleasure given to the eye is only by modes of light and 
shade, or effects of light. Finally, here is an early Flo¬ 
rentine painting, in which there are no lines of impor¬ 
tance, and no effect of light whatever; but all the 
pleasure given to the eye is in gaiety and variety of 
colour. 

10. I say, the pleasure given to the eye. The lines 
on this vase write something; but the ornamentation 
produced by the l-rautiful writing is independent of its 
meaning. So the moonlight is pleasant, first, as light; 
and the figures, first, as colour. It is not the shape of the 
waves, but the light on them; not the expression of the 
figures, but their colour, by which the ocular pleasure is 
to be given. 

These three examples are violently marked ones; but, 
in preparing to draw any object, you will find that, prac¬ 
tically, you have to ask yourself, Shall I aim at the colour 
of it, the light of it, or the lines of it? You can’t have 
all three; you can’t even have any two out of the three in 
equal strength. The best art, indeed, comes so near 
nature as in a measure to unite all. But the best is not, 
and cannot he, as good as nature; and the mode of its 
deficiency is that it must lose some of the colour, some of 
the light, or some of the delineation. And in cense- 
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quence, there is one great school which says, We will 
have the colour, and as much light and delineatkn as 
are consistent with it. Another which says, We will ha\e 
shade, and as much colour and delineation as are con¬ 
sistent with it. The third, We will have delineation, and 
as much colour and shade as are consistent with it. 

20. And though much of the two subordinate qualities 
may in each school be consistent with the leading one, 
yet the schools arc evermore separate: as, for instance, 
in other matters, one man says, I will have my fee, and 
as much honesty as is consistent with it; anothei, I uill 
have my honesty, and as much fee as is consistent with 
it. Though the man who will have his fee be subordi* 
nately honest,—though the man who will have his hon¬ 
our, subordinate^ rich, are they not evermore of diverse 

schools ? 


So you have, in art, the utterly separate provinces, 

though in contact at their borders, of 

The Delineators; 

The Chiaroscurists; and 
The Colourists. 


21. The Delineators are the men on whom I am going 
to give you this course of lectures. They are essentially 
engravers.au engraved line being the best means of delin¬ 
eation. The Chiaroscurists are essentially draughtsmen 
with chalk, charcoal, or single tints. Many of them 
paint, but always with some effort and pain. Leonardo 
is the type of them ; but the entire Dutch school consist; 
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of them, laboriously painting, without essential genius foi 
colour. 

The Colourists are the true painters; and all the fault¬ 
less (as far, that is to say, as men’s work can be so,) and 
consummate masters of art belong to them. 

22. The distinction between the colourist and chiaro- 


scurist school is trenchant and absolute ; and may soon be 
shown vou so that you will never forget it. Here is a 

V 4/ O 

Florentine picture by one of the pupils of Giotto, of very 
good representative quality, and which the University 
galleries are rich in possessing. At the distance at 
which I hold it, you see nothing but a chequer-work of 
brilliant, and, as it happens, even glaring colours. If you 
come near, you will find this patchwork resolve itself 


into a Visitation, and Birth of St. John; but that St. 
Flizabeth’s red dress, and the Virgin’s blue and white 
one. and the brown posts of the door, and the blue spaces 
of the sky, are painted in their own entirely pure colours, 
each shaded with more powerful tints of itself,—pale 
blue with deep blue, scarlet with crimson, yellow with 
orange, and green with richer green. 

The "’hole is therefore as much a mosaic work of bril¬ 
liant colour as if it -ere made of bits of glass. There is 
no effect of light attempted, or so much as thought of: 
you don’t know even where the sun is ; nor have vou the 
least notion what time of day it is. The painter thinks 
you cannot he so superfluous as tr want to know what time 

of day It i 8 . 
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But this Dutch one only wishes you to imagine an effect of 
simlight on cowskin, which is a far lower strain of the 
imaginative faculty. 

Also, as you may see the effect of simlight on cowskin, 
in reality, any summer afternoon, but cannot so frequent¬ 
ly see a St. Elizabeth, it is a far less useful strain of the 
imaginative faculty. 

And, generally speaking, the Dutch chiaroscurists are 

indeed persons without imagination at all,—who, not 

being able to get any pleasure out of their thoughts, try 

to get it out of their sensations; note, however, also their 

technical connection with the Greek school of shade, 

(see my sixth inaugural lecture, p. 158,) in which colour 

was refused, not for the sake of deception, but of solern* 
nity. 


25. With these final motives you are not now con¬ 
cerned ; your present business is the quite easy one of 
knowing, and noticing, the universal distinction between 
the methods of treatment in which the aim is light, and 
m which it is colour ; and so to keep yourselves guarded 
from the danger of being misled by the, often very in¬ 
genious, talk of persons who have vivid colour sensationa 
without having learned to distinguish them from what 
else pleases them in pictures. There is an interesting 
va urae by Professor Taine on the Dutch school, con- 
annng a valuable historical analysis of the influences 
which formed it; but full of the gravest errors, resulting 
from the confusion in his mind between colour and tone 
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in consequence of which he imagines the Dutch painters 
to be colourists. 

26. It is so important for you to be grounded securely in 
these first elements of pictorial treatment, that I will be so 
far tedious as to show you one more instance of the rela¬ 
tive intellectual value of the pure colour and pure chiaro¬ 
scuro school, not in Dutch and Florentine, but in English 
art. Here is a copy of one of the lost frescoes of our 
Painted Chamber of Westminster;—fourteenth-century 
work, entirely conceived in colour, and calculated for deco 
rative effect. There is no more light and shade in it than 
in a Queen of Hearts in a pack of cards; all that the 
painter at first wants you to see is that the young lady has 
a white forehead, and a golden crown, and a fair neck, and 
a violet robe, and a crimson shield with golden leopards 
on it; and that behind her is clear blue sky. Then, 
farther, he wants you to read her name, “ Debonnairete,” 
which, when you have read, he farther expects you to 
consider what it is to be debonnaire, and to remember 
your Chaucer’s description of the virtue: 

She was not brown, nor dan of hue, 

But white as snowe, fallen new, 

With eyen glad, and browes bent, 

Her hair down to her heeles went, 

And she w&a simple, as dove on tree, 

Full debonnair of heart was she. 


27. Yon eee Chaucer dwells on the colour just as much 
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as the painter does, but the painter has also given liei 
the English shield to bear, meaning that good-humour, or 
debonnairete, cannot be maintained by self-indulgence;— 
only by fortitude. Farther note, with Chaucer, the “ eyeu 
glad,” and brows “bent” (high-arched and calm), the 
strong life (hair down to the heels,) and that her glad¬ 
ness is to be without subtlety,—that is to say, without the 
slightest pleasure in any form of advantage-taking, or any 
Bhrewd or mocking wit: “she was simple as dove on 
tree; ” and you will find that the colour-painting, both in 
the fresco and in the poem, is in the very highest degree 
didactic and intellectual; and distinguished, as being: so, 
from all inferior forms of art. Farther, that it requires 
you yourself first to understand the nature of simplicity, 
and to like simplicity in young ladies better than sub¬ 
tlety ; and to understand why the second of Love’s five 
kind arrows (Beaute being the first), 

Simplece ot nom, la seconde 

Qui maint hoinme panni le monde 

Et mainte dame fait amer. 


Nor must you leave tlie picture without observing that 
there is another reason for Debonnairete’s bearing the 
Royal shield,—of all' shields that, rather than another. 

“De-bonne-aire” meant originally “out of a good eagle’s 

Best,” the “aire” signifying the eagles nest or eyrie 

especially, because it is flat, the Latin “area” beine the 
root of all. 
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And this cooling out of a good nest is recognized as, 
;>f all things, necdfullest to give the strength which 
•enables people to be good-humoured ; and thus you have 
“debonnaire” forming the third word of the group, w ith 
« gentle” and “ kind,” all first signifying “ of good race.” 

You will gradually see, as we go on, more and more 
why I called my third volume of lectures Eagle’s Nest; 
for I am not fantastic in these titles, as is often said ; 
but try shortly to mark my chief purpose in the book by 


them. 

28. Now for comparison with this old art, here is a 
modern engraving, in which colour is entirely ignored; 
and light and shade alone are used to produce what is 
supposed to be a piece of impressive religious instruction. 
But it is not a piece of religious instruction at allonly 
a piece of religious sensation, prepared for the senti¬ 
mental pleasure of young ladies; whom (since I am 
honoured to-day by the presence of many) I will take 
the opportunity of warning against such forms of false 
theological satisfaction. This engraving represents a 
young lady in a very long and, though plain, very becom¬ 
ing white dress, tossed upon the waves of a terrifically 
stormy sea, by which neither her hair nor her becoming 
dress is in the least wetted ; and saved from despair in 
that situation by closely embracing a very thick and 
eolid stone Cross. By which far-sought and original 
metaphor young ladies are expected, after some effort, 
to understand the recourse they may have, for si pport, 
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to the Cross of Christ, in the midst of the troubles of this 
world. 


29. As those troubles are for the present, in all proba¬ 
bility, limited to the occasional loss of their thimbles 
when they have not taken care to put them into their 
workboxes,—the concern they feel at the unsympathizing 
gaiety of their companions,—or perhaps the disappoint¬ 
ment at not hearing a favourite clergyman preach,—(for 
I will not suppose the young ladies interested in this 
picture to be affected by any chagrin at the loss of an 
invitation to a ball, or the like worldliness,)—it seems to 
me the stress of such calamities might be represented, in 
a picture, by less appalling imagery. And I can assure 
my fair little lady friends,—if I still have any,— that 
whatever a young girl’s ordinary troubles or annoyances 
may be, her true virtue is in shaking them off, as a rose- 


leaf shakes off rain, and remaining debonnaire and bright 
in spirits, or even, as the rose would be, the brighter for 
the troubles; and not at all in allowing herself to be 
either drifted or depressed to the point of requiring 
religions consolation. But if any real and deep sorrow, 
such as no metaphor can represent, fall upon her does 
she suppose that the theological advice of this piece of 
modern art can he trusted ? If she will take the pains 
to think truly, she will remember that Christ Himself 
never says anything about holding by Ilis Cross. He 
speaks a good deal of bearing it; hut never for an 
instant of holding by it. It is His Hand, not His Cross 
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which is to save either you, or St. Peter, when the waves 
are rough And the utterly reckless way in which mod¬ 
ern religious teachers, whether in art or literature, abuse 
the metaphor somewhat briefly and violently leant on by 
St. Paul, simply prevents your understanding the mean 
ing of any word which Christ Himself speaks on this 
matter! So you see this popular art of light and shade, 
catching you by your mere thirst of sensation, is not only 
undidactic, but the reverse of didactic— deceptive and 
illusory. 

30. This popular art, you hear me say, scornfully; 
and I have told you, in some of my teaching in Aratra 
Pentelici, that all great art must be popular. Yes, but 
great art is popular, as bread and water are to chil¬ 
dren fed by a father. And vile art is popular, as poison¬ 
ous jelly is, to children cheated by a confectioner. And 
it is quite possible to make any kind of art popular on 
those last terms. The colour school may become just as 
poisonous as the colourless, in the hands of fools, or of 
rogues. Here is a book 1 bought only the other day,— 
one of the things got up cheap to catch the eyes of 
mothers at bookstalls,-Puss in Boots, illustrated ; a most 
definite work of the colour school—red jackets and white 
paws and yellow coaches as distinct as Giotto or Paphael 
would have kept them. But the thing is done by fools 
for money, and becomes entirely monstrous and abomi¬ 
nable. Here, again, is colour art produced by fools for 
religion: here is Indian sacred painting,-a black god 
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with a hundred arms, with a green god on one side of 
him and a red god on the other; still a most definite 
work of the colour school. Giotto or Raphael could not 
have made the black more resolutely black, (though the 
whole colour of the school of Athens is kept in distinct 
separation from one black square in it), nor the greei* 
more unquestionably green. Yet the whole is pestilent 

and loathsome. 

31. Now but one point more, and I have done with 
this subject for to-day. 

You must not think that this manifest brilliancy and 
Harlequin’s-]acket character is essential in the colour 
school. The essential matter is only that everything 
should be of its own definite colour: it may be alto¬ 
gether sober and dark, yet the distinctness of hue pre¬ 
served with entire fidelity. Here, for instance, is a pic¬ 
ture of Hogarth’s,—one of quite the most precious things 
we have in our galleries. It represents a meeting of some 
learned society — gentlemen of the last century, very 
gravely dressed, but who, nevertheless, as gentlemen 
pleasantly did in tha- day,—you remember Goldsmith’s 
weakness on the point—wear coats of tints of dark red, 
blue, or violet. There are some thirty gentlemen in the 
room, and perhaps seven or eight different tints of sub¬ 
dued claret-colour in their coats; and yet every coat is 
kept so distinctly of its own proper claret-colour, that 
each gentleman’s servant would know his master’s. 

Yet the whole canvas is so grey and quiet, that as I 
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now hold it by this Dutch landscape, with the vermilion 
jacket, you would fancy Hogarth’s had no colour in it at 
all, and that the Dutchman was half-way to becoming a 
Titian ; whereas Hogarth’s is a consummate piece of the 
most perfect colourist school, which Titian could not beat, 
hi its way; and the Dutchman could no more paint half an 
inch of it than he could summon a rainbow into the clouds. 

32. Here then, you see, are, altogether, five works, all 
of the absolutely pure colour school: 

1. One, Indian,—Religious Art; 

2. One, Florentine,—Religious Art; 

3. One, English, from Painted Chamber, Westminster, 

—Ethic Art; 

4. One, English,— Hogarth,—Naturalistic Art; 

5. One, English,— to-day sold in the High Street,— 

Caricaturist Art. 

And of these, the Florentine and old English are divine 
work, God-inspired; full, indeed, of faults and innocen- 

eies, but divine, as good children are. 

Then this by Ilogarth is entirely wise and right; but 

worldly-wise, not divine. 

While the old Indian, and this, with which we feed our 
children at this hour, are entirely damnable art;—c\eiy 
bit of it done by the direct inspiration of the devil,—fee¬ 
ble, ridiculous,—yet mortally poisonous to every noble 


quality in body and soul. 

33. I have now, I hope, guarded you sufficiently from 
tire danger either of confusing the inferior school of clna- 
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roscuro with that of colour, or of imagining that a work 
must necessarily be good, on the sole ground of its be¬ 
longing to the higher group. I can now proceed securely 
to separate the third school, that of Delineation, from 
both; and to examine its special qualities. 

It begins, (see Inaugural Lectures, § 137,) in the primi¬ 
tive work of races insensible alike to shade and to colour, 
and nearly devoid of thought and of sentiment, but 
gradually developing into both. 

Now as the design is primitive, so are the means likely 
to be primitive. A line is the simplest work of art you 
can produce. What are the simplest means you can 
produce it with ? 

A Cumberland lead pencil is a work of art in itself, 

quite a nineteenth-century machine. Pen and ink are 

complex and scholarly; and even chalk or charcoal not 
always handy. 

But the primitive line, the first and last, generally the 

best of lines, is that which you have elementary faculty of 

at your fingers’ ends, and which kittens can draw as well 
as you—the scratch. 


The first, I say, and the last of lines. Permanent ex¬ 
ceedingly,—even in flesh, or on mahogany tables, often 
more permanent than we desire. But when studiously 
and honourably made, divinely permanent, or delight- 
fully—as on the venerable ue^ our public sdiwls, 

most of them, now, specimens of wood engraving dear to 
the heart of England. 
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34. Engraving, then, is in brief terms, the Art of 
Scratch. It is essentially the cutting into a solid sub- 
stance for the sake of making your ideas as permanent as 
possible,—graven with an iron pen in the Rock for ever. 
Permanence ,, you observe, is the object, not multiplier 
bility;—that is quite an accidental, sometimes not even a 
desirable, attribute of engraving. Duration of your work 
—fame, and the undeceived vision of all men, on the 
pane of glass of the window on a wet day, or on the 
pillars of the castle of Chillon, or on the walls of the 
pyramids;—a primitive art,—yet first and last with us. 

Since then engraving, we say, is essentially cutting into 
the surface of any solid; as the primitive design is in 
lines or dots, the primitive cutting of such design is a 
scratch or a hole; and scratchable solids being essentially 
three—stone, wood, metal,-we shall have three great 
schools of engraving to investigate in each material. 

35. On tablet of stone, on tablet of wood, on tablet of 
Btee l_the first giving the law to everything; the second 
true’Athenian, like Athena’s first statue in olive-wood, 
making the law legible and homely; and the third true 
Yulcanian, having the splendour and power of accom¬ 


plished labour. 

Now of stone engraving, which is joined inseparably 
■with sculpture and architecture, 1 am not going to 
speak at length in this course of lectures. I shall speak 
only of wood aud metal engraving. But there is one 
circumstance in stone engraving which it is necessary 
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to observe in connection with the other two branches of 
the art. 

The great difficulty for a primitive engraver is to make 
his scratch deep enough to be visible. Visibility is quite as 
essential to your fame as permanence; and if you have only 
your furrow to depend on, the engraved tablet, at certain 
times of day, will be illegible, and passed without notice. 

But suppose you fill in your furrow with something 
black, then it will be legible enough at once; and if the 
black fall out or wash out, still your furrow is there, and 
may be filled again by anybody. 

Therefore, the noble stone engravers, using marble to 
receive their furrow, fill that furrow with marble ink. 

And you have an engraved plate to purpose;—with the 
whole sky for its margin! Look here—the front of the 
church of San Michele of Lucca,—white marble with 
green serpentine for ink; or here,—the steps of the Giant’s 
Stair, with lead for ink ; or here,—the floor of the Pisan 
Duomo, with porphyry for ink. Such cutting, filled in 
witli colour or with black, branches into all sorts of devel¬ 
opments,—Florentine mosaic on the one hand, niello on 
the other, and infinite minor arts. 


36. Yet we must not make this filling with colour part 
of our definition of engraving. To engrave is, in final 
strictness, “ to decorate a surface with furrows.” (Cam¬ 


eos, in accuratest terms, are minute scu.ptures, not engrav- 
ings.) A ploughed field is the purest type of suYart; 
and is, on hilly land, an exunhice piece of decoration. 
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Therefore it will follow that engraving distinguishes 
itself from ordinary drawing by greater need of muscular 

effort. 

The quality of a pen drawing is to be produced easih, 
—deliberately, always,* but with a point that glides over 
the paper. Engraving, on the contrary, requires always 
force, and its virtue is that of a line produced by pressure, 

or by blows of a chisel. 

It involves, therefore, always, ideas of power and dex 
terity, but also of restraint; and the delight you take m it 
should involve the understanding of the difficulty the 
workman dealt with. You perhaps doubt the extent to 
which this feeling justly extends, (in the first volume of 
« Modern Painters,” expressed under the head “ Ideas of 
Power”) But why is a large stone in any building 
grander than a small one? Simply because it was more 
difficult to raise it. So, also, an engraved line is, and 
ought to be, recognized as more grand than a pen or pen¬ 
cil line, because it was more difficult to execute it. 

In this mosaic of Lucca front you forgive much, and 
admire much, because you see it is all cut in stone. So, 
in wood and steel, you ought to see that every line has 
been costly; but observe, costly of deliberative, no less 
than athletic or executive power. The mam use of the 
restraint which makes the line difficult to draw, is to give 
time and motive for deliberation in drawing it, and tc 

ensure its being the b est in your power. 

* Compare Inaugural Lectures, § 144 . 
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87. For, as with deliberation, so without repentance, 
your engraved line must be. It may, indeed, be bur¬ 
nished or beaten out again in metal, or patched and 
botched in stone; but always to disadvantage, and at 
pains which must not be incurred often. And there is a 
singular evidence in one of Durer’s finest plates that, in 
his time, or at least in his manner of work, it was not 
possible at all. Among the disputes as to the meaning of 
Durer’s Knight and Death, you will find it sometimes 
suggested, or insisted, that the horse’s raised foot is going 
to fall into a snare. What has been fancied a noose is 
only the former outline of the horse’s foot and limb, 
uneffaced. 


The engraved line is therefore to be conclusive; not 
experimental. “I have determined this,” says the en¬ 
graver. Much excellent pen drawing is excellent in 
being tentative,—in being experimental. Indeterminate, 
not through want of meaning, but through fulness of it— 


halting wisely between two opinions—feeling cautiously 
after clearer opinions. But your engraver has made up 
Ins opinion. This is so, and must for ever be so, he tells 
you. A very proper thing for a thoughtful man to say ; 
a very improper and impertinent thing for a foolish one 
to say. Foolish engraving is consummately foolish work. 

L°°k,_ aU the world,-look for evermore, says the foolish 
engraver; see what a fool I have been. How many lines 
I have laid for nothing. How many lines upon lines, 
with no precept, much less superprecept. 
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38. Here, then, are two definite ethical characters in all 
engraved work. It is Athletic; and it is Resolute. Add 
one more; that it is Obedientin their infancy the 
nurse, but in their youth the slave, of the higher ai ts; 
servile, both in the mechanism and labour of it, and in its 
function of interpreting the schools of painting as rape- 

rior to itself. 

And this relation to the higher arts we will study at 
the source of chief power in all the normal skill of Chris¬ 
tendom, Florence ; and chiefly, as I said, in the work of 
one Florentine master, Sandro Botticelli. 



LECTURE H. 


THE RELATION OF ENGRAVING TO OTHER ARTS IN FLORE-SCR 

39. From what was laid before you in my last lecture, 
you must now be aware that I do not mean, by the word 
‘ engraving,’ merely the separate art of producing plates 
from which black pictures may be printed. 

I mean, by engraving, the art of producing decoration 
on a surface by the touches of a chisel or a burin ; and I 
mean by its relation to other arts, the subordinate service 
of this linear work, in sculpture, in metal work, and in 
painting; or in the representation and repetition of paint¬ 
ing. 

And first, therefore, I have to map out the broad rela¬ 
tions of the arts of sculpture, metal work, and painting, in 
Florence, among themselves, during the period in which 
the art of engraving was distinctly connected with them * 

40. You will find, or may remember, that in my lecture 
on Michael Angelo and Tintoret I indicated the singular 
importance, in the history of art, of a space of forty years, 
betweer 1480, and the year in which Raphael died, 1520. 
Within that space of time the change was completed, from 
the principles of ancient, to those of existing, art;—a 


* Compare Aratra Penteb'ci, § 154. 
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manifold change, not definable in brief terms, bat most 
clearly characterized, and easily remembered, as the change 
of conscientious and didactic art, into that which proposes 
to itself no duty beyond technical skill, and no object but 
the pleasure of the beholder. Of that momentous change 
itself I do not purpose to speak in the present course of 
lectures; but my endeavour will be to lay before you a 
rough chart of the course of the arts in Florence up to the 
time when it took place; a chart indicating for you, 
definitely, the growth of conscience, in work which is 
distinctively conscientious, and the peifecting of expies 
Bion and means of popular address, in that which is dis¬ 
tinctively didactic. 

41. Means of popular address, observe, which have 
become singularly important to us at this day. Neverthe¬ 
less, remember that the power of printing, or reprinting, 
black pictures ,—practically contemporary with that of re¬ 
printing black letters ,—modified the art of the draughts¬ 
man only as it modified that of the scribe. Beautiful and 
unique writing, as beautiful and unique painting or en¬ 
graving, remain exactly what they were; but other useful 
and reproductive methods of both have been superadded. 
Of these, it is acutely said by Dr. Alfred Woltmannu,*— 

‘•A far more important part is played in the art-life of Germany 
by the technical aits for the multiplying of works; for Germany, 

. - Holbein 

book,) p. 17. Italics mine. 
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■while it was the land of book-printing, is also the land of picture¬ 
printing. Indeed, wood-engraving, which preceded the invention of 
book-printing, prepared the way for it, and only left one step more 
necessary for it. Book-printing and picture-printing have both the 
.same inner cause for their origin, namely, the impulse to make each 
mental gain a common blessing. Not merely princes and rich nobles 
were to have the privilege of adorning their private chapels and 
apartments with beautiful religious pictures; the poorest man was 
also to have his delight in that which the artist had devised and 
produced. It was not sufficient for him when it stood in the church 
as an altar-shrine, visible to him and to the congregation from afar; 
he desired to have it as his own, to carry it about with him, to bring 
it into his own home. The grand importance of wood-engraving 
and copperplate is not sufficiently estimated in historical investiga¬ 
tions. They were not alone of use in the advance of art; they form 
an epoch in the entire life of mind and culture. The idea embodied 
and multiplied in pictures became like that embodied in the printed 
word, the herald of every intellectual movement, and conquered the 
world.” 

42. “ Conquered the world ” ? The rest of the sentence 
is true, but this, hyperbolic, and greatly false. It should 
have been said that both painting and engraving have 

conquered much of the good in the world, and, hitherto, 
little or none of the evil. 

Nor do I hold it usually an advantage to art, in teacli- 
-ing, that it should be common, or constantly seen. In 
becoming intelligibly and kindly beautiful, while it remains 
solitary and unrivalled, it has a greater power. West¬ 
minster Abbey is more didactic to the English nation, than 
a million of popular illustrated treatises on architecture. 
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Nay, even that it cannot be understood but with some 
difficulty, and must be sought before it can be seen, is no 
harm. The noblest didactic art is, as it were, set on a hill, 
and its disciples come to it. The vilest destructive and 
corrosive art stands at the street corners, crying, “ Tiu n in 
hither; come, eat of my bread, and drink of my wine, 
which I have mingled.” 

And Dr. Woltmann has allowed himself too easily to 
fall into the common notion of Liberalism, that bad ait, 
disseminated, is instructive, and good art isolated, not so. 
The question is, first, I assure you, whether what art you 
have got is good or bad. If essentially bad, the moie 3 on 
see of it, the worse for you. Entirely popular art is all 
that is noble, in the cathedral, the council chamber, and 
the market-place ; not the paltry coloured print pinned on 
the wall of a private room. 

43. I despise the poor!—do I, think you? Not so. 
They only despise the poor who think them better off with 
police news, and coloured tracts of the story of Joseph 
and Potiphar’s wife, than they were with Luini painting 
on their church walls, and Donatello carving the pillars of 

their Market-places. 

Nevertheless, the effort to be universally, instead of 
locally, didactic, modified advantageously, as you know, 
and in a thousand ways varied, the earlier art of engrav¬ 
ing : and the development of its popular power, whether 
for good or evil, came exactly—so fate appointed—at a 

time when the minds of the masses were agitated by the 

2 * 
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struggle which closed in the Reformation in some coun¬ 
tries, and in the desperate refusal of Reformation in 
others.* The two greatest masters of engraving whose 
lives we are to study, were, both of them, passionate re¬ 
formers : Holbein no less than Luther; Botticelli no less 
than Savonarola. 

44. Reformers, I mean, in the full and, accurately, the 
only, sense. Not preachers of new doctrines; but wit¬ 
nesses against the betrayal of the old ones, which were on 
the lips of all men, and in the lives of none. Nay, the 
painters are indeed more pure reformers than the priests. 
They rebuked the manifest vices of men, while they real¬ 
ized whatever was loveliest in their faith. Priestly reform 
soon enraged itself into mere contest for personal opin¬ 
ions ; while, without rage, but in stern rebuke of all that 
was vile in conduct or thought,—in declaration of the 
always-received faiths of the Christian Church, and in 
warning of the power of faith, and death,f over the petty 
designs of men,—Botticelli and Holbein together fought 
foremost in the ranks of the reformation. 

45. To-day 1 will endeavour to explain how they attained 
such rank. Then, in the next two lectures, the technics 


* See Carlyle, Frederick, Book III., chap. viii. 

f I believe I am taking too much trouble in writing these lectures. 
This sentence, § 44, has cost me, I suppose, first and last, about as 
many hours as there are hues in itand my choice of these two words, 

faith and death, as representatives of power, will perhaps, after all, 
only puzzle the reader. 
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of both,-their way of speaking; and in the last two, what 
they had got to say. 

First, then, ’.ve ask how they attained this rank;—n ho 
taught them what they were finally best to teach! Ilow 
far must every people-how far did this Florentine people 
—teach its masters, before they could teach it ? 

Even in these days, when every man is, by hypothesis, 
as good as another, does not the question sound strange 
to you ? You recognize in the past, as you think, clear y, 
that national advance takes place always under the guid¬ 
ance of masters, or groups of masters, possessed of what 
appears to he some new personal sensibility or gift o in¬ 
vention ; and we are apt to be reverent to these alone, as 
if the nation itself had been unprogressive, and suddenly 
awakened, or converted, by the genius of one man. 

No idea can be more superficial. Every nation must 

teach its tutors, and prepare itself to receive them; but 

the fact on which our impression is founded—the rising, 

apparently by chance, of men whose singular gifts sud- 

denlv melt the multitude, already at the point of fusion , 

or suddenly form, and inform, the multitude which has 

gained coherence enough to be capable of formation, 

enables us to measure and map the gam of nations m 

tellectual territory, by tracing first the lifting of the 

mountain chains of its genius. , 

46 I have told you that we have nothing to do 

present with the great transition from ancient to modern 

habits of thought which took place at the beginning of the 
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sixteenth century. I only want to go as far as that point ; 

_where we shah find the old superstitious art represented 

finally by Perugino, and the modern scientific and ana¬ 
tomical art represented ■primarily by Michael Angelo. 
And the epithet bestowed on Perugino by Michael 
Angelo, ‘goffo nell’ arte,’ dunce, or blockhead, in art- 
being, as far as my knowledge of history extends, the 
most cruel, the most false, and the most foolish insult 
ever offered by one great man to another,—does you at 
least good service, in showing how trenchant the separa¬ 
tion is between the two orders of artists,"—how exclu¬ 
sively we may follow out the history of all the ‘gofli nelP 
arte,’ and write our Florentine Duneiad, and Laus Stulti- 
tite, in peace; and never trench upon the thoughts or 
ways of these proud ones, who showed their fathers’ 
nakedness, and snatched their masters’ fame. 

47. The Florentine dunces in art are a multitude; but 
I only want you to know something about twenty of 
them. 

Twenty 1—you think that a grievous number ? It may, 
perhaps, appease you a little to be told that when you 
really have learned a very little, accurately, about these 
twenty dunces, there are only five more men among the 

artists of Christendom whose works I shall ask you to 

^ ___ • 

* He is said by Yasari to have called Francia the like. Francia is a 
child compared to Perugino; but a finished working-goldsmith and 
ornamental painter nevertheless; and one of the very last men to b« 
called 1 goffo,’ except by unparalleled insolence. 
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examine while you are under my care. That makes 

t venty-five altogether-an exorbitant demand on your 

attention, you still think? And yet, hut a little whi e 

ago, you were all agog to get me to go and look at Mrs 

A’s sketches, and tell you what was to be thought about 

and I’ve had the greatest difficulty to keep Mrs. 

B’s photographs from being shown s.de by side w.th 

Raphael drawings in the Univeisity galleries. And y ou 

will waste any quantity of time in looking t Mrs As 

sketches or Mrs. B’s photographs; and yet you look g , 

because, out of nineteen centuries of European ar - a ,ou 

and thought, 1 ask you to learn something seriously abou 

the works of five-and twenty men 1 

48. It is hard upon you, doubtless, considering the 

quantity of time you must nowadays spend in trying w lie > 

can hit balls farthest. So I will put the task into tlio 

simplest form I can. 

Here are the names of the twenty-five men and oppo- 
Site each, a line indicating the length of Ins life and . 
position of it in his century. The diagram still, howc'ei, 
needs a few words of explanation. Very chiefly, for those 
who know anything of my writings, there ■ -ded^ 
planation of its not including the names of Titian . Be 
Lids, Velasquez, Turner, and other such men, always 
reverently put befor e you at other times. 


--ITT the lecture is engraved on the opposite leaf ; 

l «— - 

inoonvenientiy smaU for this rae of leaf. 
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They are absent, because I have no fear of your not 

looking at these. All your lives through, if you care 

about art. you will be looking at them. But while you 

are here at Oxford, I want to make you learn what you 

should know of these earlier, many of them weaker, men, 

who yet, for the very reason of their greater simplicity of 

power, are better guides for you, and of whom some will 

remain guides to all generations. And, as regards the 

subject of our present course, I have a still more weighty 

reason;—Vandyke, Gainsborough, Titian, Reynolds, 

Valasquez, and the rest, are essentially portrait painters. 

Ihey give you the likeness of a man : they have nothing 

to say either about his future life, or his gods. ‘ That is 

the look of him,’ they say : ‘ here, on earth, we know no 
more.’ 


40. But these, whose names I have engraved, have 
something to say—generally much—either about the 
future life of man, or about bis gods. They are there¬ 
fore, literally, seers or prophets. False prophets, it may 
be, or foolish ones; of that you must judge ; but you must 
read before you can judge; and read (or hear) them con¬ 
sistently; for you don’t know them till you have heard 
them out. But with Sir Joshua, or Titian, one portrait 
is as another: it is here a pretty lady, there a great lord; 
but speechless, all ;-whereas, with these twenty-five men 
each picture or statue is not merely another person of a 
pleasant society, but another chapter of a Sibylline book. 

50. For this reason, then, I do not want Sir Joshua or 
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Velasquez in my defined group; and for my present pur¬ 
pose, I can spare from it even four othersnamely, three 
who have too special gifts, and must each be separately 
studied—Correggio, Carpaccio, Tintoret ;-and one who 
has no special gift, but a balanced group of many—China. 
This leaves twenty-one for classification, of whom I wi 
ask you to lay hold thus. You must continually have felt 
the difficulty caused by the names of centuries not tallying 
with their years ;-the year 1201 being the first of the 
13th century, and so on. I am always plagued by it my¬ 
self, much as I have to think and write with reference to 
chronology; and I mean for the future, in our art chrono- 
loo-y, to use as far as possible a different form of notation. 

"si. In my diagram the vertical lines are the divisions 
of tens of years; the thick black lines divide the centuries. 
The horizontal lines, then, at a glance, tell you the lengt 
and date of each artist’s life. In oue or two instances I 
cannot find the date of birth; in one or two more, of 
death; and the line indicates then only the ascertained 

period during which the artist worked. 

And, thus represented, you see nearly all their lives run 

through the year of a new century; so that if the lines 
representing them were needles, and the black bars of the 
years 1300, 1400, 1500 were magnets, I could take up 
nearly all the needles by lifting the bars, _ _ 

. ■ Ascertained,' scarcely any date ever is, quite satisfactorily The 
diagram onl y represeut, what is practically and broadly true. I may 

have to modify it greatly in detail. 
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52. I will actually do this, then, in three other simple 
diagrams. I place a rod for the year 1300 over the lines 
of life, and I take up all it touches. I have to drop 
Niccola Pisano, but I catch five. Now, with my rod of 
1400,1 have dropped Orcagna indeed, but I again catch 
five. Tsuw, with ray rod of 1500,1 indeed drop Filippo 
Lippi and Verrocchio, but I catch seven. And here I have 
three pennons, with the staves of the years 1300, 1400, 
and 1500 running through them,—holding the names of 
nearly all the men I want you to study in easily remem¬ 
bered groups of five, five, and seven. And these three 
groups 1 shall hereafter call the 1300 group, 1400 group, 
and 1500 group. 

53. But why should four unfortunate mastern be 
dropped out? 

\V ell, I want to drop them out, at any rate ; but not in 
disrespect. In hope, on the contrary, to make you remem¬ 
ber them very separately indeed;—for this following 
reason. " 

We are in the careless habit of speaking of men who 

form a great number of pupils, and have a host of inferior 

# 

satellites round them, as masters of great schools. 

But before you call a man a master, you should ask, 
Are his pupils greater or less than himself 1 If they are 
greater than himself, he is a master indeed;—he has been 
a true teacher. But if all his pupils are less than himself, 
he may have been a great man, but in all probability has 
beeu a bad master, or no master. 
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1300- 


1210—1303 Clmabo* 
1260—1321 Giovanni Plaano 
1232—1310 Abnolfo 
1270—1345 Andrea Pisano 
1275—1830 Giotto 



1374—1438 Qncrda 
1581—1466 Ghiberti 
1377—1446 Bbtjnbixesohi 
1386—1468 Donatello 
1400—1481 Luca 



1431—1506 Mantegna 
1457-1515 Botticelli 
1428-1516 Bellini 
14-16—1524 Pebuoiwo 

1470- 1536 Luini 

1471— 1627 Durcr 
1408—1513 Holbein 
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Now these men, whom I have signally left ont of my 
groups, are true Masters. 

Niccola Pisano taught all Italy; but chiefly his own 
son, who succeeded, and in some things very much sur¬ 
passed him. • 

Orcagna taught all Italy, after him, down to Michael 
Angelo And these two—Lippi, the religious schools, 
Verrocchio, the artist schools, of their century. 

Lippi taught Sandro Botticelli; and Verrocchio taught 
Leonardo da Vinci, Lorenzo di Credi, and Perugino. 
Have I not good reason to separate the masters of 6uch 
pupils from the schools they created? 

54. But how is it tnat I can drop just the cards I want 
out of my pack ? 

"Well certainly I force and fit matters a little: I leave 
some men out of my list whom I should like to have in it; 
—Benozzo, Gozzoli, for instance, and Mino da Fiesole; 
but I can do without them, and so can you also, for the 
present. I catch Luca by a hair’s-breadth only, with my 
1400 rod; but on the whole, with very little coaxing, 1 
get the groups in this memorable and quite literally 
‘ handy ’ form. For see, I write my list of five, five, and 
seven, on bits of pasteboard; I hinge my rods to these; 
and you can brandish the school of 1400 in your left hand, 
and of 1500 in your right, like—railway signals;—and I 
wish all railway signals were as clear. Once learn, 
thoroughly, the groups in this artificially contracted form, 
and you can refine and complete afterwards at your leisure. 
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55 . And thus actually flourishing my two pennons, and 
getting my grip of the men, in either hand, I find a nota¬ 
ble thing concerning my two flags. The men whose names 
I hold in my left hand are all sculptors; the men whose 

names I hold in my right are all painters. 

You will infallibly suspect me of having chosen them 
thus on purpose. No, honour bright 1-1 chose simply the 
greatest men,-those 1 wanted to talk to you about. 1 
arranged them by their dates; I put them into three con 

elusive pennons; and behold what follows 1 

56. Farther, note this: in the 1300 group, four out of 
the five men are architects as well as sculptors and 
painters. In the 1400 group, there is one architect; m the 
1500, none. And the meaning of that is, that in 1 
the arts were all united, and duly led by architecture; in 
1400, sculpture began to assume too separate a powei to 
herself; in 1500, painting arrogated all, and, at last, be¬ 
trayed all. From which, with much other collateral 
evidence, you may justly conclude that the three arts 
ought to be practised together, and that they naturally are 
so I long since asserted that no man could be an archi¬ 
tect who was not a sculptor. As 1 learned more and more 
of my business, I perceived also that no man could be a 
sculptor who was not an architect ;-that is to say, w o 
had not knowledge enough, and pleasure enoug in s ruc- 
tural law, to be able to build, on occasion, better than a 
mere builder. And so, finally, I now positively aver to 
you that nobody, in the graphic arts, can be quite right y 
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a master of anything, who is not master of every¬ 
thing 1 

57. The junction of the three arts in men’s minds, at 
the best times, is shortly signified in these words of 
Chaucer. Love’s Garden, 


Everidele 

Enclosed was, and walled well 
With high walls, embatailled, 

Portrayed without, and well entayled 
With many rich portraitures. 

The French original is better still, and gives four arts 
in unison:— 


Quant snis avant un pou ale 
Et vy un vergier grant et le, 

Bien cloz de bon mur batillb 
Pourtrait dehors, et entaillid 
Ou (for au) maintes riches escriptures. 

Read also carefully the description of the temples of 
Mars and Venus in the Knight’s Tale. Contemporary 
French uses ‘ entaille ’ even of solid sculpture and of the 
living form; and Pygmalion, as a perfect master, pro¬ 
fesses wood carving, ivory carving, wax-work, and iron¬ 
work, no less than stone sculpture:— 

Pimalion, uns entaillieres 
Pourtrnians en fuz * et en pierres, 

En raettaux, en os, et en cire, 

Et en toute autre matire. 

* For fust, log of wood, erroueously ‘ fer’ in the later printed editbus. 
Compare the account of the works of Art and Nature, towards the end 
of the Roimmcc cf the Rose. 
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58. I made a little sketch, when last in Florence, of a 
subject which will fix the idea of this unity of the arts in 
your minds. At the base of the tower of Giotto are two 
rows of hexagonal panels, filled with bas-reliefs. Some oi 
these are by unknown hands,—some by Andrea Pisano, 
some by Luca della Robbia, two by Giotto himself; ol 
these I sketched the panel representing the art of Painting. 

You have in that bas-relief one of the foundation-stones 
of the most perfectly-built tower in Europe; you have 
that stone carved by its architect’s own hand; you find, 
further, that this architect and sculptor was the greatest 
painter of his time, and the friend of the greatest poet; 
and you have represented by him a painter in his shop,— 
bottega,—as symbolic of the entire art of painting. 

59. In which representation, please note how carefully 
Giotto shows you the tabernacles, or niches, in which the 
paintings are to be placed. Not independent of their 

frames, these panels of his, you see ! 

Have you ever considered, in the early history of paint¬ 
ing, how important also is the history of the frame maker? 
It is a matter, I assure you, needing your very best con¬ 
sideration. For the frame was made before the picture. 
The painted window is much, but the aperture it fills was 
thought of before it. The fresco by Giotto is much, but 
the vault it adorns was planned first. Who thought of 

these ;—who built 1 

Questions taking us far back before the birth of the 
shepherd boy of Fesote,—questions not to be answered by 
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history of painting only, still less of painting in Italy 
only. 

60. And in pointing out to you this fact, I may once 
for all prove to you the essential unity of the arts, and 
show you how impossible it is to understand one without 
reference to another. Which I wish you to observe all 
the more closely, that you may use, without danger of 
being misled, the data, of unequalled value, which have 
been collected by Crowe and Cavalcasella, in the book 
which they have called a History of Painting in Italy, but 
which is in fact only a dictionary of details relating to that 
history. Such a title is an absurdity on the face of it. 
For, first, you can no more write the history of painting 
in Italy than you can write the history of the south wind 
in Italy. The sirocco does indeed produce certain effects at 
Genoa, and others at Rome; but what would be the value 
of a treatise upon the winds, which, for the honour of any 
country, assumed that every city of it had a native sirocco? 

But, further,—imagine what success would attend the 
meteorologist who should set himself to give an account 
of the south wind, but take no notice of the north 1 

And, finally, suppose an attempt to give you an account 
of either wind, but none of the seas, or mountain passes, 
by which they were nourished, or directed. 

61. For instance, I am in this course of lectures to give 
you an account of a single and minor branch of graphic 
art, engraving. But observe how many references to 
local circ. -stances it involves. There are three materials 
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for it, we said ;—stone, wood, and metal. Stone engrav¬ 
ing is the art of countries possessing marble and gems; 
wood engraving, of countries overgrown with forest; metal 
engraving, of countries possessing treasures of silver and 
gold. And the style of a stone engraver is formed on 
pillars and pyramids; the style of a wood engraver under 
the eaves of larch cottages; the style of a metal engraver 
in the treasuries of kings. Do you suppose I could rightly 
explain to you the value of a single touch on brass by 
Finiguerra, or on box by Bewick, unless I had grasp of 
the great laws of climate and country; and could trace 
the inherited sirocco or tramontana of thought to which 
the souls and bodies of the men owed their existence? 

62. You 6ee that in this flag of 1300 there is a dark 
strong line in the centre, against which you read the name 
of Arnolfo. 

In writing our Florentine Dunciad, or History of Fools, 
can we possibly begin with a better day than All Fools’ 
Day ? On All Fools’ Day—the first, if you like better so 
to call it, of the month of opening— in the year 1300, is 
signed the document making Arnolfo a citizen of Florence, 
and in 1310 he dies, chief master of the works of the 
Cathedral there. To this man, Crowe and CavalcaselJa 
give half a page, out of three volumes of five hundred 
pages each. 

But lower down in my flag, (not put there because of 
any inferiority, but by order of chronology,) you will see 
a name sufficiently familiar to you—that of Giotto; and 
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to him, our historians of painting in Italy give some hun 
dred pages, under the impression, stated by them at page 
243 of their volume, that “ in his hands, art in the Fen in¬ 
stil a became entitled for the first time to the name of 
Italian.” 

63. Art became Italian ! Yes, but what art ? Your 
authors give a perspective—or what they call such,—of 
the upper church of Assisi, as if that were merely an 
accidental occurrence of blind walls for Giotto to paint on I 

But how came the upper church of Assisi there ? How 
came it to be vaulted—to be aisled ? How came Giotto 
to be asked to paint upon it? 

The art that built it, good or bad, must have been an 
Italian one, before Giotto. He could not have painted on 
the air. Let us see how his panels were made for him. 

d4. This Captain the centre of our first group_ 

Arnolfo, has always hitherto been called ‘Arnolfo di 
Lapo; 5 —Arnolfo the son of Lapo. 

Modern investigators come down on us delightedly, to 
tell us—Arnolfo was not the son of Lapo. 

In these days you will have half a dozen doctors, writ¬ 
ing each a long book, and the sense of all will be,_ 

Arnolfo wasn’t the son of Lapo. Much good may you let 
of that 1 

Well, yon will find the fact to be, there was a grea 
Northman bnilder, a true son of Thor, who came down 
into Italy in 1200, served the order of St. Francis there, 
built Assisi, taught Arnolfo how to build, with Thor’s 
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hammer, and disappeared, leaving his name uncertain— 
Jacopo—Lapo—nobody knows what. Arnolfo always 
recognizes this man as his true father, who put the soul 
life into him; he is known to his Florentines always as 
Lapo’s Arnolfo. 

That, or some likeness of that, is the vital fact. Tou 
never can get at the literal limitation of living facts. 
They disguise themselves by the very strength of their 
life: get told again and again in different ways by all 
manner of people;—the literalness of them is turned topsy¬ 
turvy, inside-out, over and over again;—then the fools 
come and read them wrong side upwards, or else, say there 
never was a fact at all. Nothing delights a true block¬ 
head so much as to prove a negative;—to show that every¬ 
body has been wrong. Fancy the delicious sensation, to 
an empty-headed creature, of fancying for a moment that 
he has emptied everybody else’s head as well as his own! 
nay, that, for once, his own hollow bottle of a head has 
had the best of other bottles, and has been first empty ; 
first to know—nothing. 

65. Hold, then, steadily the first tradition about this 
Arnolfo. That his real father was called “ Cambio 
matters to you not a straw. That he never called himself 
Cambio’s Arnolfo—that nobody else ever called him so, 
dcwn to Vasari’s time, is an infinitely significant fact to 
you. In my twenty-second letter in Fors Clavigera you 
will find some account of the noble habit of the Italian 
artists to call themselves by their master’s names, con- 

3 
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sidering their master as their true father. If not the 
name of the master, they take that of their native place, 
as having owed the character of their life to that. They 
rarely take their own family name: sometimes it is not 
even known,—when best known, it is unfamiliar to ns. 
The great Pisan artists, for instance, never bear any other 
name than 1 the Pisan ; 5 among the other five-and-twenty 
names in my list, not above six, I think, the two German, 
with four Italian, are family names. Perugino, (Peter of 
Perugia), Luini, (Bernard of Luino), Quercia, (James of 
Quercia), Correggio, (Anthony of Correggio), are named 
from their native places. Nobody would have understood 
me if I had called Giotto, ‘ Ambrose Bondone; ’ or Tintoret, 
Robusti; or even Raphael, Sanzio. Botticelli is named 
from his master; Ghiberti from his father-in-law; and 
Ghirlandajo from his work. Orcagna, who did, for a 
wonder, name himself from his father, Andrea Cione, of 
Florence, has been always called ‘ Angel 5 by everybody 
else ; while Arnolfo, who never named himself from his 
father, is now like to be fathered against his will: 

But, I again beg of you, keep to the old story. For it 
represents, however inaccurately in detail, clearly in sura, 
the fact, that some great master of German Gothic at this 
time came down into Italy, and changed the entire form 
of Italian architecture by his touch. So that while 
Niccola and Giovanni Pisano are still virtually Greek 
artists, experimentally introducing Gothic forms, Arnolfo 
and Giotto adopt the entire Gothic ideal of form, and 
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thenceforward rise the pointed arch and steep gable as the 
limits of sculpture. 

66. Hitherto I have been speaking of the relations of 
my twenty-live men to each other. But now, please note 
their relations altogether to the art before them. These 
twenty-five include, I say, all the great masters of Chru 

tia/n art. 

Before them, the art was too savage to be Christian; 
afterwards, too carnal to be Christian. 

Too savage to be Christian? I will justify that asser 
tion hereafter j but you will find that the Europeau art of 
1200 includes all the most developed and characteristic 
conditions of the style in the north which you have prob¬ 
ably been accustomed to think of as Norman, and which 
you may always most conveniently call so; and the most 
developed conditions of the style in the south, which, 
formed out of effete Greek, Persian, and Roman tradition, 
you may, in like manner, most conveniently express by 
the familiar word Byzantine. Whatever you call them, 
they are in origin adverse in temper, and remain so up tc 
the year 1200. Then an influence appears, seemingly 
that of one man, Nicholas the Pisan, (our first Master, 
observe,) and a new spirit adopts what is best m each, and 
gives to what it adopts a new energy of its own, namely, 
this conscientious and didactic power which is the spe- 
ciadty of its progressive existence. And just as the new- 
born and natural art of Athens collects and reanimates 
Pelasgian and Egyptian tradition, purifying their worship, 
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and perfecting their work, into the living heathen faith 
of the world, so this new-born and natural art of Florence 
collects and animates the Norman and Byzantine tra¬ 
dition, and forms out of the perfected worship and work 
of both, the honest Christian faith, and vital craftsman¬ 
ship, of the world. 

67. Get this first summary, therefore, well into your 
minds. The word ‘Norman’ I use roughly for North- 
savage;—roughly, but advisedly. I mean Lombard, 
Scandinavian, Frankish; everything north-savage that you 
can think of, except Saxon. (I have a reason for that 
exception; never mind it just now.)* 

All north-savage I call Norman, all south-savage I call 
Byzantine ; this latter including dead native Greek 
primarily—then dead foreign Greek, in Rome;—then 
Arabian — Persian — Phoenician — Indian — all you can 
think of, in art of hot countries, up to this year 1200,1 
rank under the one term Byzantine. Now all this cold 
art Norman, and all this hot art—Byzantine, is virtually 
dead, till 1200. It has no conscience, no didactic power ;f 
it is de\oid of both, in the sense that dreams are. 

• Of course it would have been impossible to express in any accurate 
terms, short enough for the compass of a lecture, the conditions of 
opposition between the Heptarchy and the Northmen;—between the 
Byzantine and Roman ;-and between the Byzantine and Arab, which 
form minor, but not less trenchant, divisions of Art-province, for subse¬ 
quent delineation. I f you can refer to my “ Stones of Venice,” see S 20 
of its first chapter. 

t Again i Ox too broad a statement: not to be qualified but by a 
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Then in the 13th century, men wake as if they heard 
an alarum through the whole vault of heaven, and true 
human life begins again, and the cradle of this life is the 
Val d’Arno. There the northern and southern nations 
meet; there they lay down their enmities; there they a*. 
first baptized unto John’s baptism for the remission of 
sins; there is born, and thence exiled,—thought faitlilear 
for breaking the font of baptism to save a child from 
drowning, in his ‘bel San Giovanni,’—the greatest of 
Christian poets; he who had pity even for the lost. 

68. Now, therefore, my whole history of Christian 
architecture and painting begins with this Baptistery of 
Florence, and with its associated Cathedral. Arnolfo 
brought the one into the form in which you now see it; 
he laid the foundation of the other, and that to purpose, 
and he is therefore the Captain of our first school. 

For this Florentine Baptistery * is the great one of the 


length of explanation here impossible. My lectures on Architecture, 

now in preparation, will contain further detail. 

♦ At the Bide of my page, here, I Sod the following memorandum, 

whi* was expanded in the viva-voce lecture. The reader must make 

what he can of it, for I can’t expand it here. 

Sense of Italian Church plan. 

Baptistery, to make Christians in; house, or dome, for them to pra, 
and bo preached to in; bell-tower, to ring all over the town, when the, 
were either to pray together, rejoice together, or to be warned of danger. 
Harvey’s picture of the Covenanters, with a shepherd on the ontlook, 

as % campanile. 
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world. Here is the centre of Christian knowledge and 
power. 

And it is one piece of large engraving . White 
substance, cut into, and filled with black, and dark- 
green. 

Ho more perfect work was afterwards done; and I wish 
you to grasp the idea of this building clearly and irre¬ 
vocably,—first, in order (as I told you in a previous lecture) 
to quit yourselves thoroughly of the idea that ornament 
should be decorated construction; and, secondly, as the 
noblest type of the intaglio ornamentation, which de¬ 
veloped itself into all minor application of black and 
white to engraving. 

G9. That it should do so first at Florence, was the natural 
sequence, and the just reward, of the ancient skill of 
Etruria in chased metal-work. The effects produced in 
gold, either by embossing or engraving, were the direct 
means of giving interest to his surfaces at the command 
of the ‘auri faber,’ or orfevre: and every conceivable arti¬ 
fice of studding, chiselling, and interlacing was exhausted 
\y the artists in gold, who were at the head of the metal¬ 
workers, and from whom the ranks of the sculptors were 
/e inforced. 

The old French word < orfroiz,’ (anrifrigia,) expresses 
essentially what we call ‘ frosted ’ work in gold; that 
which resembles small dew or crystals of hoar-frost; the 
‘frigia’ comms: from the Latin frigus. To chase, or en¬ 
chase, is not properly said of the gold; but of the jewel 
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which it secures with hoops or ridges, (French, ^nchasser*). 
Then the armourer, or cup and casket maker, added to this 
kind of decoration that of flat inlaid enamel; and the 
silver-worker, finding that the raised filigree (still a staple 
at Genoa) only attracted tarnish, or got crushed, early 
sought to decorate a surface which would bear external 
friction, with labyrinths of safe incision. 

70. Of the security of incision as a means of permanent 
decoration, as opposed to ordinary carving, here is a 
beautiful instance in the base of one of the external shafts 
of the Cathedral of Lucca; 13th-century work, which by 
this time, had it been carved in relief, would have been a 
shapeless remnant of indecipherable bosses. But it is still 
as safe as if it had been cut yesterday, because the smooth 
round mass of the pillar is entirely undisturbed; into that, 
furrows are cut with a chisel as much under command 
and as powerful as a burin. The effect of the design is 
trusted entirely to the depth of these incisions—here dying 
out and expiring in the light of the marble, there deep¬ 
ened, by drill holes, into as definitely a black line as if it 

were’drawn with ink; and describing the outline of the 
leafage with a delicacy of touch and of perception which 
no man will ever surpass, and which very few have 

mailed, in the proudest days of design. 

71. This security, in silver plates, was completed by 
filling the furrows with the black paste which at once 


* And 4 cluusfriB,’ a window frame, or tracery. 
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exhibited and preserved them. The transition from that 
niello-work to modern engraving is one of no real moment: 
mj object is to make you understand the qualities which 
constitute the merit of the engraving, whether charged 
with niello or ink. And this I hope ultimately to accom¬ 
plish by studying with you some of the works of the four 
men, Botticelli and Mantegna in the south, Durer and 
Holbein in the north, whose names I have put in our last 
flag, above and beneath those of the three mighty painters, 
Perugino the captain, Bellini on one side—Luini on the 
other. 

The four following lectures* will contain data necessary 
for such study: you must wait longer before I can place 
before you those by which I can justify what must greatly 
surprise some of my audience—my having given Perugino 
the captain’s place among the three painters. 

72. But I do so, at least primarily, because what is 
commonly thought affected in his design is indeed the 
true remains of the great architectual symmetry which 
was soon to be lost, and which makes him the true fol¬ 
lower of Arnolfo and Brunelleschi; and because he is a 
sound craftsman and workman to the very heart’s core. 
A noble, gracious, and quiet labourer from youth to death, 

* This present lecture does not, ns at present published, justify its 
title; because I have not thought it necessary to write the viva-voca 
portions of it which amplified the G9th paragraph. I will give the sub¬ 
stance of them in better form elsewhere; meantime the part of the 
lecture here given may be in its own way useful. 
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—never weary, never impatient, never untender, never 
untrue. Not Tintoret in power, not Raphael in flexibility, 
not Holbein in veracity, not Luini in love,—their gathered 
gifts he has, in balanced and fruitful measure, lit to be the 
guide, and impulse, and father of all. 



LECTURE m. 


THE TECHNICS OF WOCD ENGRAVING. 

73. I am to-day to begin to tell you what it is necessary 
you should observe respecting methods of manual execu¬ 
tion in the two great arts of engraving. Only to begin to 
tell you. There need be no end of telling you such 
things, if you care to hear them. The theory of art is 
soon mastered ; but 4 dal detto al fatto, v’e gran tratto;’ 
and as I have several times told you in former lectures, 

every day shows me more and more the importance of the 
Hand. 

74. Of the hand as a Servant, observe,—not of the 
hand as a Master. For there are two great kinds of 
manual work: one in which the hand is continually re¬ 
ceiving and obeying orders ; the other in which it is act¬ 
ing independently, or even giving orders of its own. 
And the dependent and submissive hand is a noble hand ; 
but the independent or imperative hand is a vile one. 

That is to say, as long as the pen, or chisel, or other 
graphic instrument, is moved under the direct influence 
of mental attention, and obeys orders of the brain, it is 
working nobly the moment it moves independently of 
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tLem, and performs some habitual dexterity of its own, it 
is base. 

75. Dexterity —I say;—some ‘ right-handedness ’ of its 
own. We might wisely keep that word for what the 
hand does at the mind’s bidding; and use an opposite 
word—sinisterity,—for what it does at its own. For in¬ 
deed we want 6uch a word in speaking of modern art; 

it is all full of sinisterity. Hands independent of brains;— 
the left hand, by division of labour, not knowing what the 
right does,—still less what it ought to do. 

76. Turning, then, to our special subject. All engrav¬ 
ing, I said, is intaglio in the solid. But the solid, ir 
wood engraving, is a coarse substance, easily cut; and in 
metal, a fine substance, not easily. Therefore, in general, 
you may be prepared to accept ruder and more elemen¬ 
tary work in one than the other; and it will be the means 

of appeal to blunter minds. 

You probably already know the difference between 
the actual methods of producing a printed impression 
from wood and metal; but I may perhaps make the mat¬ 
ter a little more clear. In metal engraving, you cut 
ditches, fill them with ink, and press your paper into 
them. In wood engraving, you leave ridges, rub the tops 


of them with ink, and stamp them on your paper. 

The instrument with which the substance, whether 
of the wood or steel, is cut away, is the same is a 
solid ploughshare, which, instead of throwing the ear 
aside, throws it up and out, producing at first a simp 
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ravine, or furrow, in the wood or metal, which you cm 
widen by another cut, or extend by successive cuts. This 
(Fig. 1) is the general shape of the solid ploughshare: 



Fig. 1. 


but it is of course made sharper or blunter at pleasure. 
The furrow produced is at first the wedge-shaped or cu¬ 
neiform ravine, already so much dwelt upon in my lec¬ 
tures on Greek sculpture. 

77. Since, then, in wood printing, you print from the 
surface left solid; and, in metal printing, from the hol¬ 
lows cut into it, it follows that if you put few touches on 
wood, you draw, as on a slate, with white lines, leaving a 
quantity of black; but if you put few touches on metal, 
you draw with black lines, leaving a quantity of white. 

Now the eye is not in the least offended by quantity of 

white, but is, or ought to be, greatly saddened and offended 

b} quantity of black. Hence it follows that you must 

never put little work on wood. You must not sketch 

upon it. ^ ou may sketch on metal as much as you 
please. 

78. “ Paradox,” you will say, as usual. “ Are not all our 
journals, and the best of them, Punch, par excellence,— 
full of the most brilliantly swift- and slight sketches, en¬ 
graved on wood ; while line-engravings take ten years to 
produce, and cost ten guineas each when tliej are done ? ” 

a(V. a- )t>\ rr 
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Yes, that is so; but observe, in the first place, what ap 
peat's to you a sketch on wood is not so at all, but a most 
laborious and careful imitation of a sketch on paper; 
whereas when you see what appears to be a sketch on 
metal, it is one. And in the second place, so far as the 
popular fashion is contrary to this natural method,—so far 
as we do in reality try to produce effects of sketching in 
wood, and of finish in metal,—our work is wrong. 

Those apparently careless and free sketches on the wood 
ought to have been stern and deliberate; those exquisitely 
toned and finished engravings on metal ought to have 
looked, instead, like free ink sketches on white paper. 
That is the theorem which I propose to you for considera¬ 
tion, and which, in the two branches of its assertion, I 
hope to prove to you ; the first part of it, (that wood-cut¬ 
ting should be careful,) in this present lecture; the 
second, (that metal-cutting should be, at least in a far 
greater degree than it is now, slight, and free,) in the fol¬ 
lowing one. 

79. Next, observe the distinction in respect of thickness , 
no less than number, of lines which may properly be used 


in the two methods. 

In metal engraving, it is easier to lay a fine line than 
a thick one ; and however fine the line may be, it lasts 
but in wood engraving it requires extreme precision and 
skill to leave a thin dark line, and when left, it will be 


quickly beaten down by a careless printer. Theiefoie, 
the virtue of wood engraving is to exhibit the qualities 


«• 


I 
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an d power of thick lines; and of metal engraving, to ex¬ 
hibit the qualities and power of thin ones. 

All thin dark lines, therefore, in wood, broadly speak¬ 
ing, are to be used only in case of necessity; and thick 
lines, on metal, only in case of necessity. 

80. Though, however, thin dark lines cannot easily be 
produced in wood, thin light ones may be struck in an in¬ 
stant. Nevertheless, even thin light ones must not bo 
used, except with extreme caution. For observe, they are 
equally useless as outline, and for expression of mass. 
You know how far from exemplary or delightful your 
boy’s first quite voluntary exercises in white line drawing 
on your slate were? You could, indeed, draw a goblin 
satisfactorily in such method;—a round 0, with arms and 
legs to it, and a scratch under two dots in the middle, 
would answer the purpose; but if you wanted to draw 
a pretty face, you took pencil or pen, and paper—not 
your slate. Now, that instinctive feeling that a white 
outline is wrong, is deeply founded. For Nature herself 
draws with diffused light, 'and concentrated dark;— 
never, except in storm or twilight, with diffused dark, and 
concentrated light; and the thing we all like best to see 
drawn—the human face—cannot be drawn -with white 
touches, but by extreme labour. For the pupil and iris 
of the eye, the eyebrow, the nostril, and the lip are all set 
in dark on pale ground. You can’t draw a white eye¬ 
brow, a white pupil of the eye, a white nostril, and a 
white mouth, on a dark ground. Try it, and see what a 
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spectre you get. But the same number of dark touches, 
skilfully applied, will give the idea of a beautiful face 
And what is true of the subtlest subject you have to re 
present, is equally true of inferior ones. Nothing lovely 
can be quickly represented by white touches. \ ou must 
hew out, if your means are so restricted, the form by 
sheer labour; and that both cunning and dextrous. The 
Florentine masters, and Durer, often practise the achieve¬ 
ment, and there are many drawings by the Lippis, Man¬ 
tegna, and other leading Italian draughtsmen, completed 
to great perfection with the white line; but only for the 
sake of severest study, nor is their work imitable by infe¬ 
rior men. And such studies, however accomplished, 
always mark a disposition to regard chiaroscuro too much, 
and local colour too little. 

"VVe conclude, then, that we must never trust, in wood, 
to our power of outline with white; and our general laws, 
thus far determined, will be-thick lines in wood; thin 
ones in metal; complete drawing on wood; sketches, if 

we choose, on metal. 

81. But why, in wood, lines at all t Why not cut out 
white spaces, and use the chisel as if its incisions were so 
much white paint 1 Many fine pieces of wood-cutt.ng are 
indeed executed on this principle. Bewick does nearly 
all his foliage so; and continually paints the light plumes 
of his birds with single touches of his chisel, as if he were 

laying on white. 

But this is not the finest method of wood-cutting. It 
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implies the idea of a system of light and shade in which 
the shadow is totally black. Now, no light and shade can 
be good, much less pleasant, in which all the shade is 
stark black. Therefore the finest wood-cutting ignores 
light and shade, and expresses only form, and dark local 
colour. And it is convenient, for simplicity’s sake, to an¬ 
ticipate what I should otherwise defer telling you until 
next lecture, that fine metal engraving, like fine wood¬ 
cutting, ignores light and shade; and that, in a word, all 
good engraving whatsoever does so. 

82. 1 hope that my saying so will make you eager to 
interrupt me. ‘What! Rembrandt’s etchings, aud Lup- 
ton’s mezzotints, and Le Keux’s line-work,—do you mean 
to tell us that these ignore light and shade ? ’ 

I never said that mezzotint ignored light and shade, or 
ought to do so. Mezzotint is properly to be considered as 
chiaroscuro drawing on metal. But I do mean to tell you 
that both Rembrandt’s etchings, and Le Keux’s finished 
line-work, are misapplied labour, in so far as they regard 
chiaroscuro j and that consummate engraving never uses 
it as a primal element of pleasure. 

83. We have now got our principles so far defined that 
I can proceed to illustration of them by example. 

Here are facsimiles, very marvellous ones* of two of 


By Mr. Burgess. The toil and skill necessary to produce a fac¬ 
simile of this degree of precision will only be recognized by the reader 
who has had wc,/. erable experience of actual work. 




THE LAST FURIIOW. 

«rw. •) FaC SIMILE FIIOM IIOLHEIN'S WOODCUT 
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the best wood engravings ever produced by art, two sub- 
jects in Holbein’s Dance of Dea‘h. Ton will probably 
like best that I should at once proceed to verify my last 
and most startling statement, that fine engraving dis- 

dained chiaroscuro. 

This vignette (Fig. 2) represents a sunset in the open 
mountainous fields of southern Germany. And Holbein 
is so entirely careless about the light and shade, which a 
Dutchman would first have thought of, as resulting from 
the sunset, that, as he works, he forgets altogether where 
his light comes from. Here, actually, the shadow of the 
figure is cast from the side, right across the picture, while 
the sun is in front. And there is not the slightest at¬ 
tempt to indicate gradation of light in the sky, darkness 
in the forest, or any other positive element of chiaroscuro. 

This is not because Ilolbein cannot give chiaroscuro if 
he chooses. He is twenty times a stronger master of it 
than Rembrandt; but he, therefore, knows exactly when 
and how to use it; and that wood engraving is not the 
proper means for it. The quantity of it which is needful 
for his story, and will not, by any sensational violence, 
either divert, or vulgarly enforce, the attention, he will 
give; and that with an unrivalled subtlety. Therefore 
must ask you for a moment or two to quit the subject of 

technics, and look what these two woodcuts mean. 

84. The one I have first shown you is of a ploughman 
ploughing at evening. It is Holbein’s object, here, to ex- 
press the diffused and intense light of a golden summer 
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sunset, so far as is consistent with grander purposes. A 
modern French or English chiaroscurist would have cov 
ered his sky with fleecy clouds, and relieved the plouhg 
man’s hat and his horses against it in strong black, and 
put sparkling touches on the furrows and grass. Holbein 
scornfully casts all such tricks aside; and draws the 
whole scene in pure white, with simple outlines. 

85. And yet, when I put it beside this second vignette, 
(Fig. 3), which is of a preacher preaching in a feebly- 
lighted church, you will feel that the diffused warmth of 
the one subject, and diffused twilight in the other, are 
complete ; and they will finally be to you more impressive 
than if they had been wrought out with every superficial 
means of effect, on each block. 

For it is as a symbol, not as a scenic effect, that in each 
case the chiaroscuro is given. Holbein, I said, is at the 
head of the painter-reformers, and his Dance of Death is 
the most energetic and telling of all the forms given, in 
this epoch, to the Rationalist spirit of reform, preaching 
the new Gospel of Death,—“ It is no matter whether you 
are priest or layman, what you believe, or what you do: 
here is the end.” You shall see, in the course of our in¬ 
quiry, that Botticelli, in like manner, represents the 
Faithful and Catholic temper of reform. 

8G. The teaching of Holbein is therefore always melan¬ 
choly,—! r the most part purely rational; and entirely 
furious in its indignation against ail who, either by actual 
injustice in this life, or by what he holds to be false pro- 
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rnise of another, destroy the good, or the energy, of the few 
days which man has to live. Against the rich, the luxuri¬ 
ous, the Pharisee, the false lawyer, the priest, and the un¬ 
just judge, Holbein uses his fiercest mockery; hut he is 
never himself unjust; never caricatures or equivocates; 
gives the facts as he knows them, with explanatory sym- 

bols, few and clear. 

87. Among the powers which he hates, the pathetic 
and ingenious preaching of untruth is one of the chief ; 
and it is curious to find his biographer, knowing this, and 
reasoning, as German critics nearly always do, from 
acquired knowledge, not perception, imagine instantly 
that he sees hypocrisy in the face of Holbein’s preacher. 
« How skilfully,” says Dr. Woltmann, “ is the preacher 
propounding his doctrines; how thoroughly is h.s hypo¬ 
crisy expressed in the features of his countenance, and m 
the gestures of his hands.” Put look at the cut yourself, 
candidly. I challenge you to find the slightest trace ot 
hypocrisy in either feature or gesture, llolbem knew 
better It is not the hypocrite who has power in the 
pulpit. It is the sincere preacher of untruth who does 
mischief there. The hypocrite’s place ot power is ... 
trade, or in general society; none but the sincere eve 
get fatal influence in the pulpit. This man is a refined 
gentleman-ascetic, earnest, thoughtful, and kind, 
scarcely uses the vantage even of his pulpit-comes asid 
out of it, as an eager man would, pleading , m is m n 
on being nndemtood-4* understood; his congregation 
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are delighted—you might hear a pin drop among them: 
one is asleep indeed, who cannot see him, (being under 
the pulpit,) and asleep just because the teacher is as gen¬ 
tle as he is earnest, and speaks quietly. 

SS. IIow are we to know, then, that he speaks in vain? 
First, because among all his hearers you will not find one 
shrewd face. They are all either simple or stupid people: 
there is one nice woman in front of all, (else Holbein’s 
representation had been caricature,) but she is not a 
shrewd one. 

Secondly, by the light and^shade. The church is not in 

extreme darkness—far from that; a grey twilight is over 

everything, but the sun is totally shut out of it;—not a 

ray comes in even at the window —that is darker than the 
walls, or vault. 


Lastly, and chiefly, by the mocking expression of 
Death. Mocking, but not angry. The man has been 
preaching what lie thought true. Death laughs at him, 
but is not indignant with him. 

Death comes quietly: I am going to be preacher now ; 
here is your own hour-glass, ready for me. You have 
spoken many words in your day. But “of the things 
winch you have spoken, this is the sum,”— your death- 
warrant, signed and scaled. There’s your text for to-day: 

89. Of tin’s other picture, the meaning is more plain, 
and far more beautiful. The husbandman is oA and 
gaunt, and has pa t his days, not in speaking, but pressing 
the iron into the ground. And the payment for his life’s 
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work is, that lie is clothed in rags, and his feet are hare 
on the clods; and he has no hat—but the brim of a hat 
only;, and his long, unkempt grey hair comes through. 
But all the air is full of warmth and of peace; ami, 
beyond his village church, there is, at last, light indeed. 
Ilis horses lag in the furrow, and his own limbs totter and 
fail: but one comes to help him. ‘ It is a long field,’ says 
Death ; ‘ but we’ll get to the end of it to-day,—you and I.’ 

90. And now that we know the meaning, we are able 

to discuss the technical qualities farther. 

Both of these engravings, you will find, are executed 
with blunt lines; but more than that, they are executed 

with quiet lines, entirely steady. 

Now, here I have in my hand a lively woodcut of the 

present day—a good average type of the modern style of 

wood-cutting, which you will all recognize* 

The shade in this is drawn on the wood (not cut, but 
drawn, observe,) at the rate of at least ten lines in a 
second: Holbein’s at the rate of about one line in three 

seconds.f 

91. Now there are two different matters to be consid¬ 
ered with respect to these two opposed methods of execu¬ 
tion. The first, that the rapid work, though easy to the 
artist, is very difficult to the woodcutter; so that it 

* The ordinary title-page of Punch. 

f In the lecture-room, the relative rates of execution were shown ; I 
arrived at this estimate by timing the completion of two small pieces of 

shade in the two methods. 
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implies instantly a separation between the two crafts, and 
that your wood engraver has ceased to be a draughtsman. 
I shall return to this point. I wish to insist on the other 
first; namely, the effect of the more deliberative method 
on the drawing itself. 

92. When the hand moves at the rate of ten lines in a 


second, it is indeed under the government of the muscles 
of the wrist and shoulder; but it cannot possibly be 
under the complete government of the brains. I am able 
to do this zigzag line evenly, because I have got the use 
of the hand from practice ; and the faster it is done, the 
evener it will be. But I have no mental authority over 
every line I thus lay : chance regulates them. Whereas, 
when I draw at the rate of two or three seconds to each 
line, my hand disobeys the muscles a little—the mechani¬ 
cal accuracy is not so great; nay, there ceases to be any 
appearance of dexterity at all. But there is, in reali¬ 
ty, more manual skill required in the slow work than 
in the swift,—and all the while the hand is thorough- 
ly under the orders of the brains. Ilolbein deliberate¬ 
ly resolves, for every line, as it goes along, that it shall 


be so th : -k, so far from the next—that it shall begin 
here, and stop there. And he is deliberately assigning 
the utmost quantity of meaning to it, that a line will 


carrv. 


93. It is not fair, however, to compare common work 
of one age with the best of another. Here is a wood¬ 


cut of Ten:.id’s, which I think contains as high qualities aa 
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it is possible to find in modern art * 1 bold it as beyond 

others fine, because there is not the slightest caricature in 
it. No face, no attitude, is pushed beyond the degree :i 
natural humour they would have possessed in life; and in 
precision of momentary expression, the drawing is equal to 
the art of any time, and shows power which would, if regu¬ 
lated, be quite adequate to producing an immortal work. 

94. Why, then, is it not immortal? You yourselves, in 
compliance with whose demand it was done, forgot it 
the next week. It will become historically interesting; 
but no man of true knowledge and feeling will ever keep 
this in his cabinet of treasure, as he does these wood¬ 


cuts of Holbein’s. 

The reason is that this is base coin,—alloyed gold. 
There is gold in it, but also a quantity of brass and lead 
—wilfully added—to make it fit for the public. Hol¬ 
bein’s is beaten gold, seven times tried in the fire. OJ 
which commonplace but useful metaphor the meaning 
here is, first, that to catch the vulgar eye a quantity of,— 
so-called,—light and shade is added by Tenniel. It is ef¬ 
fective to an ignorant eye, and is ingeniously disposed; 
but it is entirely conventional and false, unendurable by 
any person who knows what chiaroscuro is. 

Secondly, for one line that Holbein lays, Tenniel has 
a dozen. There are, for instance, a hundred and htty- 


* John Bull os Sir Oliver Surface, with Sir Peter 
Joseph Surface. It appeared in Punch, early in 18G3. 


Teazle and 
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seven lines in Sir Peter Teazle’s wig, without counting 
dots and slight cross-hatching;—but the entire face and 
flowing hair of Holbein’s preacher are done with forty- 
five lines, all told. 

95. Now observe what a different state of mind the 
two artists must be in on such conditions ;—one, never in 
a hurry, never doing anything that he knows is wrong; 
never doing a line badly that he can do better; and 
appealing only to the feelings of sensitive persons, and 
the judgment of attentive ones. That is Holbein’s habit 
of soul. What is the habit of soul of every modern 
engraver? Always in a hurry; everywhere doing things 
which he knows to be wrong—(Tenniel knows his light 
and shade to be wrong as well as I do)—continually doing 
things badly which he was able to do better; and appeal¬ 
ing exclusively to the feelings of the dull, and the judg¬ 
ment of the inattentive. 

Do you suppose that is not enough to make the differ¬ 
ence between mortal and immortal art,—the original 
genius being supposed alike in both?* 

90. Thus far of the state of the artist himself. I 
pass next to the relation between him and his subor¬ 
dinate, the woodcutter. 


* In preparing these passages for the press, I feel perpetual need of 

qualifications and limitations, for it is impossible to surpass the humour, 

or precision of exprc jnal touch, in the really golden parts of Tenniel’s 

works; md they me be immortal, as representing what is best in tlreii 
day. 
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The modern artist requires him to cut a hundred and 
fifty-seven lines in the wig only,—the old artist requires 
him to cut forty-five for the face, and long hair, alto 
gether. The actual proportion is roughly, aud on the 
average, about one to twenty of cost in manual labor, an¬ 
cient to modern,—the twentieth part of the mechanical 
labour, to produce an immortal instead of a perishable 
work,—the twentieth part of the labour; and—which is the 
greatest difference of all—that twentieth part, at once 
less mechanically difficult, and more mentally pleasant. 


Mr. Otley, in his general History of Engraving, says, 
“The greatest difficulty in wood engraving occurs in 
clearing out the minute quadrangular lights; ” and in 
any modern woodcut yon will sec that where the lines 
of the drawing cross each other to produce shade, the 
white interstices are cut out so neatly that there is no 
appearance of any jag or break in the lines; they look 
exactly as if they had been drawn with a pen It is 
chiefly difficult to cut the pieces clearly out when the 
lines cross at right angles; easier when they form oblique 
or diamond-shaped interstices; but in any case,some half• 
dozen cuts, and in square crossings as many as twenty, 
are required to clear one interstice. Therefore if I care¬ 
lessly draw six strokes with my pen across other six 
X produce twenty-five interstices, each of which will 
need at least six-perhaps twenty, careful touches o 
the burin to clear out.-Say ten for an average; and 
I demand two hundred and fifty exquisitely precise 
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touches from my engraver, to render ten careless ones of 
mine. 

97. Now I take up Punch, at his best. The whole ol 
he left side of John Bull’s waistcoat—the shadow on his 
knee-breeches and great-coat—the whole of the Lore 
Chancellor’s gown, and of John Bull’s and Sir Peter 
Teazle’s complexions, are worked with finished precision 

of cross-hatching. These have in¬ 
deed some purpose in their texture; 
but in the most wanton and gratuitous 
way, the wall below the window is cross- 
hatched too, and that not with a dou- 
Fia. 4. ble, but a treble line, Fig. 4. 

There are about thirty of these columns, with thirty- 
five interstices each: approximately, 1,050—certainly not 
fewer—interstices to lie deliberately cut clear, to get that 
two inches square of shadow. 

Now calculate—or think enough to feel the impossi¬ 
bility of calculating—the number of woodcuts used daily 
for our popular prints, and how many men are night 
and day cutting >0 square hcles to the square inch, as 
the occupation of their manly life. And Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe and the > ortli Americans fancy they have abol¬ 
ished slavery! 

%J 

93. The workman •• mnot have even the consolation of 
oride; for his task, e *n in its finest accomplishment, is 
not really difficult,—c ly tedious. When you have once 
got into the practice, i is as easy as lying. To cut reg- 
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alar holes without a purpose is easy enough; but to cut 
//regular holes with a purpose, that is difficult, for c\ei , 
no tricks of tool or trade will give you power to do that. 

The supposed difficulty—the thing which, at all events, 
it takes time to learn, is to cut the interstices neat, and 
each like the other. But is there any reason? do yon 
suppose, for their being neat, and each like the other? 
So far from it, they would be twenty times prettier if 
they were irregular, and each different from the other. 
And an old woodcutter, instead of taking pride in cutting 
these interstices smooth and alike, resolutely cuts them 
rough and irregular; taking care,at the same time, never 
to have any more than are wanted, this being only one 
part of the general system of intelligent manipulation, 
which made so good an artist of the engraver that it is 
impossible to say of any standard old woodcut, whether 
the draughtsman engraved it himself or not. I should 
imagine, from the character and subtlety of the touch, 
thatTevery line of the Dance of Death had been engraved 
by Holbein; we know it was not, and that there can be 
no certainty given by even the iinest pieces of wood 
■ execution of anything more than perfect harmony 
between the designer and workman. And conside. 
how much this harmony demands in the latter. No 
that the modem engraver is unintelligent m appl\m 0 
his mechanical skill: very often he greatly improves the 
drawing; but we never could mistake his hand for Hol¬ 
bein’s. 
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99. The true merit, then, of wood execution, as regards 
this matter of cross-hatching, is first that there be no 
more crossing than necessary; secondly, that all the inter’ 
stices be various, and rough. You may look through the 
entire series of the Dance of Death without finding any 
cross-hatching whatever, except in a few unimportant 
bits of background, so rude as to need scarcely more 
than one touch to each interstice. Albert Durer crosses 
more definitely; but yet, in any fold of his drapery, 
every white spot differs in size from every other, and the 
arrangement of the whole is delightful, by the kind of 
variety which the spots on a leopard have. 

On the other hand, where either expression or form can 
be rendered by the shape of the lights and darks, the old 
engraver becomes as careful as in an ordinary ground he 
is careless. 

The endeavour, with your own hand, and common pen 
and ink, to copy a small piece of either of the two Ilolbein 
woodcuts (Figures 2 and 3) will prove this to you better 
than any words. 

100. I said that, had Tenniel been rightly trained, there 
might have been the making of a Holbein, or nearly a . 
Holbein, in him. I do not know ; but 1 can turn from 
his work to that of a man who was not trained at all, and 
whc was, without training, Holbein’s equal. 

Equal, in the sense that this brown stone, in my left 
hand, is the equal, though not the likeness, of that in my 
right. They are both of the same true and pure crystal; 
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but the one is brown with iron, and never touched bj 
forming hand ; the other has never been in rough com¬ 
panionship, and has been exquisitely polished. So with 
these two men. The one was the companion of Erasmus 
and Sir Thomas More. Ilis father was so good an ar¬ 
tist that you cannot always tell their drawings asunder. 
But the other was a farmer’s son; and learned his trade 
in the back shops of Newcastle. 

Yet the first book I asked you to get was his biog¬ 
raphy; and in this frame are 6et together a drawing 
by Hans Holbein, and one by Thomas Bewick. I 
know which is most scholarly ; but I do not know which 

is best. 

101. It is much to say for the self-taught Englishman ; 
—yet do not congratulate yourselves on his simplicity. 1 
told you, a little while since, that the English nobles had 
left the hfctory of birds to be written, and their spots to 
be drawn, by a printer’s lad ;-but I did not tell you their 
farther loss in the fact that this printer’s lad could have 
written their own histories, and drawn their own spots, if 
they had let him. But they had no history to be writ 
ten; and were too closely maculate to be portrayed 
white ground in most places altogether obscured. Bad 
there been Mores and Henrys to draw, Bewick could 
have drawn them; and would have found his function. 
As it was, the nobles of his day left him to draw the 
frogs, and pigs, and sparrows—of his day, which seemed 
to him, in his solitude, the best types of its Nobility. No 
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sight or thought of beautiful things was ever granted 
him ;—no heroic creature, goddess-born—how much less 
any native Deity—ever shone upon him. To his utterly 
English mind, the straw of the stye, and its tenantry, were 
abiding truth ;—the cloud of Olympus, and its tenantry, 
a child’s dream. He could draw a pig, but not an Aphro¬ 
dite. 

102. The three pieces of woodcut from his Fables (the 
two lower ones enlarged) in the opposite plate, show his 
utmost strength and utmost rudeness. I must endeavour 
to make you thoroughly understand botli:—the magnifi¬ 
cent artistic power, the flawless virtue, veracity, tender¬ 
ness,—the infinite humour of the man ; and yet the differ¬ 
ence between England and Florence, in the use they 
make of such gifts in their children. 

For the moment, however, I confine myself to the ex¬ 
amination of technical points; and we must follow our 
former conclusions a little further. 

103. Because our lines in wood must be thick, it be¬ 
comes an extreme virtue in wood engraving to economize 
lines,—not merely, as in all other art, to save time and 
power, but because, our lines being necessarily blunt, we 
must make up our minds to do with fewer, by many, than 
aie in the object. But is this necessarily a disadvantage? 

Absolutely , an immense disadvantage—a woodcut never 
can be so beautiful or good a thing as a painting, or line 
engraving. But in its own separate and useful way, an 
excellent thing, because, practised rightly, it exercises in 
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tLe artist, and summons in you, the habit of abstraction; 
that is to say, of deciding what are the essential points in 
the things you see, and seizing these ; a habit entirely 
necessarv to strong humanity ; and so natural to all hu¬ 
manity, that it leads, in its indolent and undisciplined 
states, to all the vulgar amateur’s liking of sketches bet 
ter than pictures. The sketch seems to put the thing foi 
him into a concentrated and exciting form. 

104. Observe, therefore, to guard you from this error, 
that a bad sketch is good for nothing; and that nobody 
can make a good sketch unless they generally are trying to 
finish with extreme care. But the abstraction of the es¬ 
sential particulars in his subject by a line-master, has a 
peculiar didactic value. For painting, when it is complete, 
leaves it much to your own judgment what to look at; 
and, if you are a fool, you look at the wrong thing;—but 
in a fine woodcut, the master says to you, “ You shall look 

at this or at nothing.” 

105. For example, here is a little tailpiece of Bewick s, 
to the fable of the Frogs and the Stork * Ho is, as I told 
you, as stout a reformer as Holbein, or Botticelli, or Lu¬ 
ther, or Savonarola ; and, as an impartial reformer, hita 
right and left, at lower or upper classes, if he sees them 
wrong. Most frequently, he strikes at vice without refer¬ 
ence to class; but in this vignette he strikes definitely at 
the degradation of the viler popular mind which is incap. 


• From Bewick’s ^Esop’.i Fables. 
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able of being governed, because it cannot understand the 
nobleness of kingship. He has written—better than 
written, engraved, sure to suffer no slip of type—his 
legend under the drawing; so that we know his meaning: 

“ Set them up with a king, indeed ! ” 

106. There is an audience of seven frogs, listening to a 
speaker, or croaker, in the middle ; and Bewick has set 
himself to show in all, but especially in the speaker, esseu 
tial frogginess of mind—the marsh temper. He could 
not have done it half so well in painting as he has done 
by the abstraction of wood-outline. The characteristic of 
a manly mind, or body, is to be gentle in temper, and firm 
in constitution; the contrary essence of a froggy mind 
and body is to be angular in temper, and flabby in con¬ 
stitution. I have enlarged Bewick’s orator-frog for you, 
Plate i, c., and I think you will feel that he is entirely ex¬ 
pressed in those essential particulars. 


This being perfectly good woodcutting, notice especially 
its deliberation. No scrawling or scratching, or cross- 
batching, or ‘free ’ work of any sort. Most deliberate lay¬ 
ing do,vii of solid lines and dots, of which you cannot 
change one. i he real difficulty of wood engraving is to 
cut every one of these black lines or spaces of the exactly 
right shape, and not at all to cross-hatch them cleanly. 

107. Next, examine the technical treatment of the pig, 
above. I have purposely chosen this as an example of a 
white obje. ■ . iark ground, and the frog as a dark object 

on light ground, to explain to you what 1 mean by saying 
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that fine engraving regards local colour, but not light and 
shade. You see both frog and pig are absolutely without 
light and shade. The frog, indeed, casts a shadow ; but 
his hind leg is as white as his throat. In the pig you 
don’jt even know which way the light falls. Hut you 
know at once that the pig is white, and the frog brown or 

green. 

108. There are, however, two pieces of chiaroscuro im¬ 
plied in the treatment of the pig. It is assumed that Ins 
curly tail would he light against the background da.-' 
against his own rump. This little piece of heraldic quar¬ 
tering is absolutely necessary to solidify him. I e would 
have been a white ghost of a pig, Hat on the background 
but for that alternative tail, and the bits of dark behind 
the ears. Secondly: Where the shade is necessary to sug¬ 
gest the position of his ribs, it is given with graphic and 
chosen points of dark, as few as possible ; not lor the sa k 

of the shade at all, but of the skin and bone 

109. That, then, being the law of refused eh.aroscuro 

observe further the method of outline. We said that we 
were to have thick lines in wood, if possible. Look what 
thickness of black outline Bewick has left under our pig 

chin, and above his nose. 

But that is not a line at all, you think ? 

No ;—a modern engraver would have made it one, an 

prided himself on getting it fine. Bewick leaves it actu¬ 
ally thicker than the snout, but puts all his ingenuity if 

touch to vary the forms, and break the extremities of Ins 

4* 
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white cuts, so that the eye may be refreshed and relieved 
by new forms at every turn. The group of white touch¬ 
es tilling the space between snout and ears might bo 
a wreath of fine-weather clouds, so studiously are they 
grouped and broken. 

And nowhere, you see, does a single black line cross 
another. 

Look back to Figure 4, page 74, and you will know, 
henceforward, the difference between good and bad wood¬ 
cutting. 

110. We have also, in the lower woodcut, a notable in¬ 
stance of Bewick’s power of abstraction. You will ob¬ 
serve that one of the chief characters of this fro«r, which 

O' 

makes him humorous—next to his vain endeavour to get 
some firmness into his forefeet—is his obstinately angular 
lmmp-back. And you must feel, when you see it so 
marked, how important a general character of a frog it is 
to have a hump-back,—not at the shoulders, but the loins. 

111. Hero, then, is a case in which you will see the 
exact function that anatomy should take in art. 

All the most scientific anatomy in the world would 

never have taught Bewick, much less you, how to draw a 
frog. 


But when once you have drawn him, or looked at him, 
bo as to know his points, it then becomes entirely interest¬ 
ing to find out why he has a hump-back. So I went my¬ 
self yesterday to Professor Rolleston for a little anatomy, 
just as 1 should have gone to Professor Phillips for a little 
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geology; ana the Professor brought me a fine little active 
frog; and we put him on the table, and made him jump 
all over it, and then the Professor brought in a charming 
Squelette of a frog, and showed me that he needed a 
projecting bone from his rump, as a bird needs it from his 
breast,—the one to attach the strong muscles of the hind 
legs, as the other to attach those of the fore-legs or wings. 
So that the entire leaping power of the frog is in Ins 
hump-back, as the flying power of the bird is in its breast¬ 
bone. And thus this Frog Parliament is most literally 
a Rump Parliament—everything depending on the hind 
legs, and nothing on the brains; which makes it wonder¬ 
fully like some other Parliaments we know of nowadays, 
with Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Lowe for their esthetic and 
acquisitive eyes, and a rump of Railway Directors. 

112. Now, to conclude, for want of time only—I have 
but touched on the beginning of my subject,— understand 
clearly and finally this simple principle of all art, that flic 
best is that which realizes absolutely, if possible. Here 
is a viper by Carpaccio: you are afraid to go near it. 
Here is an arm-chair by Carpaccio: you who came m late, 
and are standing, to my regret, would like to sit down in 
it. This is consummate art; but you can only have that 
with consummate means, and exquisitely trained and he¬ 
reditary mental power. 

With inferior means, and average mental power, you 
must be content to give a rude abstraction; but if rude 
abstraction, is to be made, think what a difference there 
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must be between a wise man’s and a fool’s; and consider 
what heavy responsibility lies upon you in your youth, to 
determine, among- realities, by what you will be delighted, 
and, among imaginations, by whose you will be led. 



LECTURE rv. 


TirE TECHNICS OF METAL ENGRAVING. 

113. We are to-day to examine the proper methods for 
the technical management of the most perfect of the arms 
of precision possessed by the artist. For you will at once 
understand that a line cut by a finely-pointed instrument 
upon the smooth surface of metal is susceptible of the ut¬ 
most fineness that can be given to the definite work of the 
human hand. In drawing with pen upon paper, the 
surface of the paper is slightly rough; necessarily, two 
points touch it instead of one, and the liquid flows from 
them more or less irregularly, whatever the draughtsman’s 
skill. But you cut a metallic surface with one edge only; 
the furrow drawn by a skater on the surface of ice is like 
it on a large scale. Tour surface is polished, and your 
line may be wholly faultless, if your hand is. 

114. And because, in such material, effects may be pro¬ 
duced which no penmanship could rival, most people, I 
fancy, think that a steel plate half engraves itself; that 
the workman has no trouble with it, compared to that of a 
pen draughtsman. 

To test your feeling in this matter accurately, here is s 
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manuscript book written witb pen and ink, and illustrated 

with flourishes and vignettes. 

You will all, I think, be disposed, on examining it, to 
exclaim, How wonderful and even to doubt the possibil¬ 
ity of every page in the book being completed in the same 
manner. Again, here are three of my own drawings, exe¬ 
cuted with the pen, and Indian ink, when I was fifteen. 
They are copies from large lithographs by Prout; and I 
imagine that most of my pupils would think me very tyran¬ 
nical if I requested them to do anything of the kind them¬ 
selves. And yet, when you see in the shop windows a line 
engraving like this,* or this,* either of which contains, 
alone, as much work as fifty pages of the manuscript 
book, or fifty such drawings as mine, you look upon its 
effect as quite a matter of course,—you never say 1 how won¬ 
derful ’ that is, nor consider how you would like to have to 
live, by producing anything of the same kind yourselves. 

115. Yet you cannot suppose it is in reality easier to 
draw a line with a cutting point, not seeing the effect at 
all, or, if any effect, seeing a gleam of light instead of 
darkness, than to draw your black line at once on the 
white paper? You cannot really thinkf that there is 
something complacent, sympathetic, and helpful in the 

* Miller’s large plate of the Grand Canal, Venice, after Tnmer; 
Goodall s, of Tivoli, after Turner. The other examples referred to are 
left in the University Galleries. 

t This paragraph was not read at the lecture, time not allowing it is 
port of what I wrote on engraving some years ago, in the papers for the 
Art Journal, called the Cestus of Aglaia. 
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nature of steel; so that while a pen-and-ink sketch may al¬ 
ways be considered an achievement proving cleverness in 
the sketcher, a sketch on steel comes out by a mere favour 
of the indulgent metal; or that the plate is woven like a 
piece of pattern silk, and the pattern is developed by 
pasteboard cards punched full of holes i Not so. Look 
close at this engraving, or take a smaller and simpler one, 
Turner’s Mercury and Argus,—imagine it to be a drawing 
in pen and ink, and yourself required similarly to produce 
its parallel I True, the steel point has the one advantage 
of not blotting, but it has tenfold or twentyfold disad¬ 
vantage, in that you cannot slur, nor efface, except in a 
very resolute and laborious way, nor play with it, nor even 
see what you are doing with it at the moment, far less the 
effect that is to be. You must feel what you are doing 
with it, and know precisely what you have got to do; how 
deep, how broad, how far apart your lines mu6t be, etc. 
and etc., (a couple of lines of etceteras would not be enough 
to imply all you must know). But suppose the plate were 
only a pen drawing: take your pen—your finest—and just 
try to copy the leaves that entangle the head of Io, and 
her head itself; remembering always that the kind of 
work required here is mere child’s play compared to that 
of fine figure engraving. Nevertheless, take a small mag¬ 
nifying glass to this—count the dots and lines that gradate 
the nostrils and the edges of the facial bone ; notice how 
the light is left on the top of the head by the stopping, at 
its outline, of,the coarse touches which form the shadowi 
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under tlie leaves; examine it well, and then I humbly ash 
0 f you—try to do a piece of it yourself! Ton clever 
sketcher—you young lady or gentleman of genius—you 
eye-glassed dilettante—you current writer of criticism 
royally plural,—I beseech you,—do it yourself; do the 
merely etched outline yourself, if no more. Look you,— 
you hold your etching needle this way, as yon would a 
pencil, nearly; and then,—you scratch with it! it is as easy 
as lying. Or if you think that too difficult, take an easier 
pi ece ;—take either of the light sprays of foliage that rise 
against the fortress on the right, pass your lens over them 
—look how their fine outline is first, drawn, leaf by leaf; 
then how the distant rock is put in between, with broken 
lines, mostly stopping before they touch the leaf-outline ; 
and again, I pray you, do it yourself,—if not on that 
scale, on a larger. Go on into the hollows of the distant 
rock,—traverse its thickets,—number its towers;—count 
how many lines there are in a laurel bush—in an arch—in 
a casement; 6ome hundred and fifty, or two hundred, de¬ 
liberately drawn lines, you will find, in every square 
quarter of an inch;—say three thousand to the inch ,— 
each, with skilful intent, put in its place! and then con¬ 
sider what the ordinary sketcher’6 work must appear, to 
the men who have been trained to this! 

116. “ But might not more have been done by three 
thousand lines to a square inch? ’ you will perhaps ask. 
Well, possibly. It may be with lines as with soldiers: 
three hundred, knowing their work thoroughly, may be 
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Btronger than three thousand less sure of their aim. We 
shall have to press close home this question about num¬ 
bers and purpose presently;—it is not the question now. 
Suppose certain results required,—atmospheric effects, 
surface textures, transparencies of shade, confusions of 
light,—then, more could not be done with less. There 
are engravings of this modern school, of which, with re¬ 
spect to their particular aim, it may be said, most truly, 
they “ cannot be better done.” 

Here is one just finished,—or, at least, finished to the 
eyes of ordinary mortals, though its fastidious master 
means to retouch it;—a quite pure line engraving,by Mr. 
Charles Henry Jeens; (in calling it pure line, I mean that 
there are no mixtures of mezzotint or any mechanical 
tooling, but all is steady hand-work,) from a picture by 
Mr. Armytage, which, without possessing any of the high¬ 
est claims to admiration, is yet free from the vulgar 
vices which disgrace most of our popular religious art; 
and is so sweet in the fancy of it as to deserve, better 
than many works of higher power, the pains of the en¬ 
graver to make it a common possession. It is meant 
to help us to imagine the evening of the day when 
the father and mother of Christ had been seeking him 
through Jerusalem: they have come to a well where 
women are drawing water; St. Joseph passes on, but 
the tired Madonna, leaning on the well’s margin, asks 
wistfully of the women if they have seen such and such 
a child astray. Now will you just look for a while into 
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the lines by which the expression of the weary and anx 
ions face is rendered; see how unerring they are—how 
calm and clear; and think how many questions have to 
be determined in drawing the most minute portion of any 
0 ne,—its curve,—its thickness,—its distance from the 
next,—its own preparation for ending, invisibly, where 
it ends. Think what the precision must be in these that 
trace the edge of the lip, and make it look quivering with 
disappointment, or in these which have made the eyelash 
heavy with restrained tears. 

117. Or if, as must be the case with many of my audi¬ 
ence, it is impossible for you to conceive the difficulties 
here overcome, look merely at the draperies, and other 
varied substances represented in the plate; see how silk, 
and linen, and stone, and pottery, and flesh, are all sepa¬ 
rated in texture, and gradated in light, by the most subtle 
artifices and appliances of line,—of which artifices, and 
the nature of the mechanical labour throughout, I must 
endeavour to give you to-day a more distinct conception 
than you are in the habit of forming. But as I shall have 
to blame some of these methods in their general result, 
and I do not wish any word of general blame to be asso¬ 
ciated witii this most excellent and careful plate by Mr. 
Jeens, I will pass, for special examination, to one already 
in your reference series, which for the rest exhibits more 
various treatment in its combined landscape, background, 
and figures ; the Belle Jardiniere of Baphael, drawn and 
engraved by the Baron Besmoyers. 
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You see, in the first place, that the ground, stones, and 
other coarse surfaces are distinguished from the flesh and 
draperies by broken and wriggled lines. Those broken 
lines cannot be executed with the burin, they are etched 
in the early states of the plate, and are a modern artifice, 
never used by old engravers ; partly because the older 
men were not masters of the art of etching, but chiefly 
because even those who were acquainted with it would not 
employ lines of this nature. They have been developed 
by the importance of landscape in modern engraving, and 
have produced some valuable results in small plates, es¬ 
pecially of architecture. But they are entirely erroneous 
in principle, for the surface of stones and leaves is not 
broken or jagged in this manner, but consists of mossy, 
or blooming, or otherwise organic texture, which cannot 
be represented by these coarse lines; their general conse¬ 
quence has therefore been to withdraw the mind of the 
observer from all beautiful and tender characters in fore¬ 
ground, and eventually to destroy the very school of land¬ 
scape engraving which gave birth to them. 

Considered, however, as a means of relieving more deli¬ 
cate textures, they are in some degree legitimate, being, 
in fact, a kind of chasing or jagging one part of the plate 
surface in order to throw out the delicate tints from the 
rough field. But the same effect was produced with less 
pains, and far more entertainment to the eye, by the older 
engravers, who employed purely ornamental variations of 
line; thus in Plate IV., opposite page 123, the drapery is 
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sufficiently distinguished from the grass by the treatment 
of the latter as an ornamental arabesque. The grain of 
wood is elaborately engraved by Marc Antonio, with the 
same purpose, in the plate given in your Standard Series. 

118. Next, however, you observe what difference of 
texture and force exists between the smooth, continuous 
lines themselves, which are all really engraved. You 
must take some pains to understand the nature of. this 
operation. 

The line is first cut lightly through its whole course, by 
absolute decision and steadiness of hand, which you may 
endeavour to imitate if you like, in its simplest phase, by 
drawing a circle with your compass-pen; and then, grasp¬ 
ing your penholder so that you can push the point like a 
plough, describing other circles inside or outside of it, in 
exact parallelism with the mathematical line, and at ex¬ 
actly equal distances. To approach, or depart, with your 
point at finely gradated intervals, may be your next exer- 
cise, if you find the first unexpectedly easy. 

119. When the line is thus described in its proper 
course, it. is ploughed deeper, where depth is needed, by a 
second cut of the burin, first on one side, then on the other, 
the cut being given with gradated force so as to take away 
most steel where the line is to be darkest. Every line 
of gradated depth in the plate has to be thus cut eight or 
ten times over at least, with retouchings to smooth and 
clear all in t 1 -lose. Jason has to plough his field ten- 
furrow deep, \i itli his fiery oxen well in hand, all the wliPe 
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When the essential lines are thus produced, in their 
several directions, those which have been drawn across 
each other, so as to give depth of shade, or richness of tes- 
ture, have to be farther enriched by dots in the interstices ; 
else there would be a painful appearance of network 
everywhere; and these dots require each four or five jags 
to produce them; and each of these jags must be done 
with what artists and engravers alike call ‘feeling,’—the 
sensibility, that is, of a hand completely under mental 
government. So wrought, the dots look soft, and like 
touches of paint; but mechanically dug in, they are vul¬ 
gar and hard. 

120. Now, observe, that, for every piece of shadow 
throughout the work, the engraver has to decide with 
what quantity and kind of line he will produce it. Ex¬ 
actly the same quantity of black, and therefore the same 
depth of tint in general effect, may be given with six 
thick lines; or with twelve, of half their thickness; or 
with eighteen, of a third of the thickness. The second six, 
second twelve, or second eighteen, may cross the first six, 
lirst twelve, or first eighteen, or go between them; and 
they may cross at any angle. And then the third six 
may be put between the first six, or between the second 
six, or across both, and at any angle. In the net-work 
thus produced, any kind of dots may be put in the sever¬ 
ally shaped interstices. And for any of the series of su- 
peradded lines, dots, of equivalent value in shade, may 
be substituted. (Some engravings are wrought in dots 
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altogether.) Choice infinite, with multiplication of in- 
finity, is, at all events, to he made, for every minute 
space, from one side of the plate to the other. 

121. The excellence of a beautiful engraving is prima¬ 
rily in the use of these resources to exhibit the qualities 
of the original picture, with delight to the eye in the 
method of translation; and the language of engraving, 
when once you begin to understand it, is, in these respects, 
so fertile, so ingenious, so ineffably subtle and severe in 
its grammar, that you may quite easily make it the sub¬ 
ject of your life’s investigation, as you would the scholar¬ 
ship of a lovely literature. 

But in doing this, you would withdraw, and necessarily 
withdraw, your attention from the higher qualities of 
art, precisely as a grammarian, who is that, and nothing 
more, loses command of the matter and substance of 
thought. And the exquisitely mysterious mechanisms of 
the engraver’s method have, in fact, thus entangled the 
intelligence of the careful draughtsmen of Europe; so 
that since the final perfection of this translator’s power, 
all the men of finest patience and finest hand have stayed 
content with it;—the subtlest draughtsmanship has per¬ 
ished from the canvas,* and sought more popular praise 
in this labyrinth of disciplined language, and more or less 

* An effort has lately been made in France, by Meissonier, Gerome, 
and their school, to recover it, with marvellous collateral skill of en¬ 
gravers. The etching of G4rorae’s Louis XIV. and Moliere is on« of 
the completest pieces of skilful mechanism ever put on metaL 
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dulled or degraded thought. And, in sum, I know no 
cause more direct or fatal, in the destruction of the great 
schools of European art, than the perfectness of modern 
line engraving. 

122. This great and profoundly to be regretted influ¬ 
ence I will prove and illustrate to you on another occasion. 
My object to-day is to explain the perfectness of the art 
itself; and above all to request you, if you will not look 
at pictures instead of photographs, at least not to allow 
the cheap merits of the chemical operation to withdraw 
your interest from the splendid human labour of the en¬ 
graver. Here is a little vignette from Stothard, for in- 
stance, in llogers’ poems, to the lines, 

“ Soared in the awing, half pleased and half afraid, 

’Neath slater elms, that waved their summer shade.” 

1 011 would think, would you not ? (and rightly,) that of 
all difficult things to express with crossed black lines and 
dots, the face of a young girl must be the most difficult. 
Yet here you have the face of a bright girl, radiant in 
light, transparent, mysterious, almost breathing,—her 
dark hair involved in delicate wreath and shade, her eyes 
full of joy and sweet playfulness—and all this done by 
the exquisite order and gradation of a very few lines 
which, if you will examine them through a lens, you find 
dividing and chequering the lip, and cheek, and chin, so 
strongly that you would have fancied they could on y 
produce the effect of a grim iron mask. But the mtelli 
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gences of order and form guide them into beauty, and in¬ 
flame them with delicatest life. 

123. And do you see the size of this head? About as 
*arge as the bud of a forget-me-not! Can you imagine 
the fineness of the little pressures of the hand on the 
steel, in that space, which at the edge of the almost in¬ 
visible lip, fashioned its less or more of smile. 

My chemical friends, if you wish ever to know anything 
rightly concerning the arts, I very urgently advise you to 
throw all your vials and washes down the gutter-trap; and 
if you will ascribe, as you think it so clever to do, in your 
modern creeds, all virtue to the sun, use that virtue 
through your own heads and fingers, and apply your solar 
energies to draw a skilful line or two, for once or twice 
in your life. You may learn more by trying to engrave, 
like Goodall, the tip of an ear, or the curl of a lock pi 
hair, than by photographing the entire population of the 

United States of America,—black, white, and neutral- 
tint. 


And one word, by the way, touching the complaints I 
hear at my having set you to so fine work that it hurts 
} our eyes. \ow have noticed that all great sculptors— 
and most of the great painters of Florence—began by be¬ 
ing goldsmiths. Why do you think the goldsmith’s ap¬ 


prenticeship is so fruitf’ iinarily, because it forces 

the boy to do small work, and mind what he is about 
Bo you suppose Michael Angelo learned his business by 


dashing or hiitin 


< r 


A 1 v 


ie laid the foundation of all his 
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after power by doing precisely what I am requiring my 
own pupils to do,—copying German engravings in fac¬ 
simile 1 And for your eyes—you all sit up at night till 
you haven’t got any eyes worth speaking of. Go to bed 
at half-past nine, and get up at four, and you’ll see some¬ 
thing out of them, in time. 

124. Nevertheless, whatever admiration you may be 
brought to feel, and with justice, for this lovely workman¬ 
ship,-—the more distinctly you comprehend its merits, the 
more distinctly also will the question rise in your mind, 
How is it that a performance so marvellous has yet taken 
no rank in the records of art of any permanent or acknowl¬ 


edged kind ? Ilow is it that these vignettes from Stotli- 
ard and Turner,* like the woodcuts from Tenniel, scarcely 
make the name of the engraver known; and that they 
never are found 6ide by side with this older and apparently 
ruder art, in the cabinets of men of real judgment. The 
reason is precisely the same as in the case of the lenniel 


* I must again qualify the too sweeping statement of the text. I 
think, as time passes, some of these nineteenth century line engrav¬ 
ings will become monumental. The first vignette of the garden, with 
the cut hedges and fountain, for instance, in Rogers’ poems, is so con¬ 
summate in its use of every possible artifice of delicate line, note the look 
of tremulous atmosphere got by the undulatory etched lines on the 
pavement, and the broken masses, worked with dots, of the fountain 
foam,) that I think it cannot but, with some of its companions, survive 
the refuse of its school, and become classic. I find in like manner, 
even with all their faults and weaknesses, the vignettes to Heyne’s Virgil 
to be real art-possessions. 

5 
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woodcut. This in >dera line engraving is alloyed gold. 
Rich in capacity, astonisliing in attainment, it nevertheless 
admits wilful fault, and misses what it ought first to have 
attained. It is therefore, to a certain measure, vile in its 
perfection; while the older work is noble even in its 
failure, and classic no less in what it deliberately refuses, 
than in what it rationally and rightly prefers and performs. 

125. Here, for instance, I have enlarged the head of one 
of .Durer’s Madonnas for you out of one of his most care¬ 
ful plates.* You think it very ugly. Well, so it is. Don’t 
be afraid to think so, nor to say so. Frightfully ugly; 
vulgar also. It is the head, simply, of a fat Dutch girl, 
with all the pleasantness left out. There is not the least 
doubt about that. Don’t let anybody force Albert Durer 
down your throats; nor make you expect pretty things 
from him. Stothard’s young girl in the swing, or Sir 
Joshua’s Age of Innoceuce, are in quite angelic spheres of 
another world, compared to this black domain of poor, 
laborious Albert. We are not talking of female beauty, 
so please you, just now, gentlemen, but of engraving. 
And the merit, the classical, indefeasible, immortal merit 
of this head of a Dutch girl with all the beauty left out, is 
in the fact that e-ery line of it, as engraving, is as good 
as can be;-good, not with the mechanical dexterity of a 
watchmaker, but with the intellectual effort and sensitive- 


* Plate 11th, fc. 
Virgin sitting in l:u 


*he Appendix taken from the engraving of the 
-.need garden, wi>h two angela crowning her. 
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ness of an artist who knows precisely what can be done, 
and ought to be attempted, with his assigned materials. 
He works easily, fearlessly, flexibly ; the dots are not all 
measured in distance; the lines not all mathematically 
parallel or divergent. He has even missed his mark at 
the mouth in one place, and leaves the mistake, frankly. 
But there are no petrified mistakes ; nor is the eye so ac- 
eustomed to the look of the mechanical furrow as to accept 
it for final excellence. The engraving is full of the 
painter’s higher power and wider perception ; it is classi¬ 
cally perfect, because duly subordinate, and presenting 
for your applause only the virtues proper to its own 
sphere. Among these, I must now reiterate, the first of 

all is the decorative arrangement of lines. 

126. You all know what a pretty thing a damask table¬ 
cloth is, and how a pattern is brought out by threads 
running one way in one space, and across in another. So, 
in lace, a certain delightfillness is given by the texture of 
meshed lines. 

Similarly, on any surface of metal, the object of the 
engraver is, or ought to be, to cover it with lovely lines ,, 
forming a lacework, and including a variety of spaces, 
delicious to the eye. 

And this is his business, primarily; before any other 
matter can be thought of, his work must be ornamental. 
You know I told you a sculptor’s business is first to cover 
a surface with pleasant bosses, whether they mean anything 
or not; so an engraver’s is to cover it with pleasant lines 
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whether they mean anything or not. That they should 
mean something, and a good deal of something, is in¬ 
deed desirable afterwards; but first we must bo orna¬ 
mental. 

127. .Now if you will compare Plate II. at the begin¬ 
ning of this lecture, which is a characteristic example of 
good Florentine engraving, and represents the Planet and 
power of Aphrodite, with the Aphrodite of Bewick in the 
upper division of Plate I., you will at once understand 
the difference between a primarily ornamental, and a 
primarily realistic, style. The first requirement in the 
Florentine work, is that it shall be a lovely arrangement 
of lines; a pretty thing upon a page. Bewick has a 
secondary notion of making his vignette a pretty thing 
upon a page. But he is overpowered by his vigorous 
veracity, and bent first on giving you his idea of Venus. 
Quite right, he would have been, mind you, if he had been 
carving a statue of her on Mount Eryx; but not when he 
was engraving a vignette to JSsop’s fables. To engrave 
well is to ornament a surface well, not to create a realistic 
impression. I beg your pardon for my repetitions; but 
the point at issue is the root of the whole business, and I 
must get it well asserted, and variously. 

Let me pass to a more important example. 

128. Three years uto, in the rough first arrangement of 

the copies in t. ;^ual Series, I put an outline of 

the top of Ap -1 - '"s sceut-- —rich, in the catalogue, was 
said to bo probably by Baccio Bandini of Florence, foi 
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your first real exercise ; it remains so, the olive being put 
first only for its mythological rank. 

The series of engravings to which the plate from which 
that exercise is copied belongs, are part*of a number, ex¬ 
ecuted chiefly, I think, from early designs of Sandro Bot¬ 
ticelli, and some in great part by his hand, lie and his 
assistant, Baccio, worked together; and in such harmony, 
that Bandini probably often does what Sandro wants, bet¬ 
ter than Sandro could have done it himself; and, on the 
other hand, there is no design of Bandini’s over which 
Sandro does not seem to have had influence. 

And wishing now to show you three examples of the 
finest work of the old, the renaissance, and the modern 
schools,—of the old, I will take Baccio Bandini’s Astro- 
logia, Plate III., opposite. Of the renaissance, Diner’s 
Adam and Eve. And of the modern, this head of the 
daughter of Herodias, engraved from Luini by Beau- 
grand, which is as affectionately and sincerely wrought, 
though in the modern manner, as any plate of the old 
schools. 

129. Now observe the progress of the feeling for light 

and shade iu the three examples. 

The first is nearly all white paper; you think of the 

outline as the constructive element throughout. 

The second is a vigorous piece of white and black 
—not of light and shade ,—for all the high lights aio 
equally white, whether of flesh, or leaves, or goat s 
hair. 
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The third is complete in chiaroscuro, as far as engrav. 
ing can be. 

Now the dignity and virtue of the plates is in the ex¬ 
actly inverse ratio of their fulness in chiaroscuro. 

Bandini’s is excellent work, and of the very highest 
school. Durer’s entirely accomplished work, but of an 
inferior school. And Beaugrand’s, excellent work, but oi 
a vulgar and non-classical school. 

And these relations of the schools are to be determined 
by the quality in the lines; we shall find that in propor¬ 
tion as the light and shade is neglected, the lines are stud¬ 
ied ; that those of Bandini are perfect; of Durer perfect, 
only with a lower perfection ; but of Beaugrand, entirely 
faultful. 

130. I have just explained to you that in modern en¬ 
graving the lines are cut in clean furrow, widened, it may 
be, by successive cuts; but, whether it be fine or thick, 
retaining always, when printed, the aspect of a continu¬ 
ous line drawn with the pen, and entirely black through¬ 
out its whole course. 


Now we may increase the delicac}' of this line to any 
extent by simply printing it in grey colour instead of black. 
1 obtained some very beautiful results of this kind in the 
later volumes of ‘ Modern Painters,’ with Mr. Armytage’s 
help, by using subdued purple tints; but, in any case, the 
line thus engiaa must be monotonous in its character, 
and cannot oe expressive of the finest qualities of form. 




gly, the Giu rVi.^ntine workmen constructed 
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the line itself j in important places, of successive minute 
touches, so that it became a chain of delicate links which 
could be opened or closed at pleasure.* If you will ex¬ 
amine through a lens the outline of the face of this 
Astrology, you will find it is traced with an exquisite 
series of minute touches, susceptible of accentuation or 
change absolutely at the engraver’s pleasure; and, in re¬ 
sult, corresponding to the finest conditions of a pencil line 
drawing by a consummate master. In the fine plates of 
this period, you have thus the united powers of the pen 
and pencil, and both absolutely secure and multipliable. 

131. I am a little proud of having independently dis¬ 
covered, and had the patience to carry out, this Florentine 
method of execution for myself, when I was a boy of thir¬ 
teen. My good drawing-master had given me some copies 
calculated to teach me freedom of hand; the touches 
were rapid and vigorous,—many of them in mechani¬ 
cally regular zigzags, far beyond any capacity of mine to 
imitate in the b61d way in which they were done. But I 
was resolved to have them, somehow; and actually fac¬ 
similed a considerable portion of the drawing m the Flor¬ 
entine manner, with the finest point I could cut to my 

• The method was brst developed in engraving designs on silver- 
numbers of lines being executed with dots by the punch, for variety', 
sake. For niello, nnd printing, a transverse cnt was substituted for t e 
blow. The entire style is connected with the later Bomnn and Byrne- 
tine method of drawing lines with the drill bole, in marble. See above, 

Lecture II., Section 70. 
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pencil, taking a quarter of an hour to forge out the like¬ 
ness of one return in the zigzag which my master carried 
down through twenty returns in two seconds; and bo suc¬ 
cessfully, that he did not detect my artifice till I showed 
it him,—on which he forbade me ever to do the like 
again. And it was only thirty years afterwards that I 
found I had been quite right after all, and working like 
Baccio Bandini! But the patience which carried me 
through that early effort, served me well through all the 
thirty yearn, and enabled me to analyze, and in a measure 
imitate, the method of work employed by every master j so 
that, whether you believe me or not at first, you will find 
what I tell you of their superiority, or inferiority, to be true. 

132. When lines are studied with this degree of care 
you may be sure the master will leave room enough for 
you to see them and enjoy them, and not use any at ran¬ 
dom. All the finest engravers, therefore, leave much white 
paper, and use their entire power on the outlines. 

133. Next to them come the men of'the .Renaissance 
schools, headed by Durer, who, less careful of the beauty 
and refinement of the line, delight in its vigour, accuracy, 
and complexity. And the essential difference between 
these men and the moderns is that these central masters 
cut their line for the most part with a single furrow, giv- 
ing it depth by force of hand or wrist, and retouching, 
not in the furrow itself,\ but with o thers beside it * Such 

* Tliw most important and distinctive character was pointed out to 
me by Mr. Bur- 
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work can only be done well on copper, and it can display 
all faculty of hand or wrist, precision of eye, and accuracy 
of knowledge, which a human creature can possess. But 
the dotted or hatched line is not used in this central style, 
and the higher conditions of beauty 7 never thought of. 

In the Astrology of Bandini,—and remember that the 
Aetrologia of the Florentine meant what we mean by As¬ 
tronomy, and much more,—he wishes you first to look at 
the face: the lip half open, faltering in wonder; the 
amazed, intense, dreaming gaze ; the pure dignity of fore¬ 
head, undisturbed by terrestrial thought. None of these 
things could be so much as attempted in Durer’s method ; 
he can engrave flowing hair, 6kin of animals, bark of trees, 
wreathings of metal-work, with the free hand; also, with 
laboured chiaroscuro, or with sturdy line, he can reach ex¬ 
pressions of sadness, or gloom, or pain, or soldierly strength, 
—but pure beauty,—never. 

134. Lastly 7 , you have the Modern school, deepening its 
lines in successive cut6. The instant consequence of the 
introduction of this method is the restriction of curvature; 
you cannot follow a complex curve again with precision 
through its furrow. If you are a dextrous ploughman, 
you can drive your plough any number of times along the 
simple curve. But you cannot repeat again exactly the 
motions which cut a variable one.'"' T ou may 7 retouch it, 
energize it, and deepen it in parts, but you cannot cut it 


• This point will be further examined and explained in the Appendix. 

6 * 
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all through again equally. And the retouching and ener 
gizing in parts is a living and intellectual process; but 
the cutting all through, equally, a mechanical one. The 
difference is exactly such as that between the dexterity of 
turning out two similar mouldings from a lathe, and carv¬ 
ing them with the free hand, like a Pisan sculptor. And 
although splendid intellect, and subtlest sensibility, have 
been 6pent on the production of some modern plates, the 
mechanical element introduced by their manner of exe¬ 
cution always overpowers both; nor can any 'plate of 
consummate value ever be produced in the modem 
method. 

135. Nevertheless, in landscape, there are two examples 
in your Reference series, of insuperable skill and extreme 
beauty: Miller’s plate, before instanced, of the Grand 
Canal, Venice; and E. Goodall’s of the upper fall of the 
Tees. The men who engraved these plates might have 
been exquisite artists ; but their patience and enthusiasm 
were held captive in the false system of lines, and we lost 
the painters ; while the engravings, wonderful as they are, 
are neither of them worth a Turner etching, scratched in 
ten minutes with the point of an old fork ; and the com¬ 
mon types of such elaborate engraving are none of them 

worth a single frog, pig, or puppy, out of the comer of a 
Bewick vignette. 

136. And now, 1 tl: ink, you cannot fail to understand 
clearly what you are to look for in engraving, as a separate 
art from th of pair ting. Turn back to the ‘ Astrologia • 
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as a perfect type of the purest school. She is gazing at 
stars, and crowned with them. But the stars are black 
instead of shining! You cannot have a more decisive and 
absolute proof that you must not look in engraving for 
chiaroscuro. 

Nevertheless, her body is half in shade, and her left 
foot; and she casts a shadow, and there is a bar of shade 
behind her. 

Al l these are merely so much acceptance of shade as 
may relieve the forms, and give value to the linear por¬ 
tions. The face, though turned from the light, is shadow¬ 
less. 

Again. Every lock of the hair is designed and set in 
. its place with the subtlest care, but there is no lustre at¬ 
tempted,—no texture,—no mystery. The plumes of the 
wings are set studiously in their places,—they, also, lustre¬ 
less. That even their filaments are not drawn, and that 
the broad curve embracing them ignores the anatomy of 
a bird’s wing, are conditions of design, not execution. Of 
these in a future lecture.* 

137. The ‘ Poesia,’ Plate IV., opposite, is a still more 
severe, though not so generic, an example ; its decorative 
foreground reducing it almost to the rank of goldsmith s 
ornamentation. I need scarcely point out to you that the 
flowing water shows neither lustre nor reflection ; but 
notice that the observer’s attention is supposed to be sc 


• See Appendix, Article L 
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close to every dark touch of the graver that he wili see 
the minute dark spots which indicate the sprinkled shower 
falling from the vase into the pool. 

138. This habit of strict and calm attention, constant in 
the artist, and expected in the observer, makes all the dif¬ 
ference between the art of Intellect, and of mere sensa¬ 
tion. For every detail of this plate has a meaning, if you 
care to understand it. This is Poetry, sitting by the foun¬ 
tain of Castalia, which flows first out of a formal urn, tc 
show that it is not artless; but the rocks of Parnassus are 
behind, and on the top of them—only one tree, like a 
mushroom with a thick stalk. You at first are inclined to 
say, How very absurd, to put only one tree on Parnassus I 
but this one tree is the Immortal Plane Tree, planted by • 
Agamemnon, and at once connects our Poesia with the 
Iliad. Then, this is the hem of the robe of Poetry,—this 
i6 the divine vegetation which springs up under her feet, 
—this is the heaven and earth united by her power,—this 
is the fountain of Castalia flowing out afresh among the 
grass, and these are the drops with which, out of a 
pitcher, Poetry is nourishing the fountain of Castalia. 

All which you may find out if you happen to know any¬ 
thing about Castalia, or about poetry ; and pleasantly think 
more upon, for yourself. But the poor dunces, Sandro 
and Baceio, ling themselves but ‘gofti nelF arte,’ have 
110 ' ( 'l you all this,except suggestively. They 

< an t ; 0 grass of Parnassus, nor sweet springs so as 
to look like wate: : but they can make a pretty damasked 
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surface with ornamental leaves, and flowing lines, and so 
leave you something to think of—if you will. 

139. ‘ But a great many people won’t, and a great many 
more can’t ; and surely the finished engravings are 
much more delightful, and the only means we have of 
giving any idea of finished pictures, out of our reach.’ 

Yes, all that is true; and when we examine the effects 
of line engraving upon taste in recent art, we will discuss 
these matters; for the present, let us be content with 
knowing what the best work is, and why it is so. Al¬ 
though, however, I do not now press further my cavils at 
the triumph of modern line engraving, I must assign to 
you, in few words, the reason of its recent decline. En 
gravers complain that photography and cheap woodcut¬ 
ting have ended their finer craft. No complaint can be 
less grounded. They themselves destroyed their own 
craft, by vulgarizing it. Content in their beautiful mo* 
chanism, they ceased to learn, and to feel, as artists; they 
put themselves under the order of publishers and print- 
sellers; they worked indiscriminately from whatever was 
put into their hands—from Bartlett as willingly as from 
Turner, and from Mulready as carefully as from Raphael. 
They filled the windows of printsellers, the pages of gift 
books, with elaborate rubbish, and piteous abortions of 
delicate industry. They worked cheap, and cheaper,— 
smoothly, and more smoothly,—they got armies of assist¬ 
ants, and surrounded themselves with schools of mechan¬ 
ical tricksters, learning their stale tricks with blundering 
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avidity. They had fallen—before the days of photography 

_into providers of frontispieces for housekeepers’ pocket- 

books. I do not know if photography itself, their 
redoubted enemy, has even now ousted them from that 
last refuge. 

140. Such the fault of the engraver,—very pardonable; 
scarcely avoidable,—however fatal. Fault mainly of 
humility. But what has your fault been, gentlemen? 
what the patrons' fault, who have permitted so wide waste 
of admirable labour, so pathetic a uselessness of obedient 
genius ? It was yours to have directed, yours to have 
raised and rejoiced in, the skill, the modesty, the patience 
of this entirely gentle and industrious race;—copyists with 
their heart. The common painter-copyists who encumber 
our European galleries with their easels and pots, are, 
almost without exception, persons too stupid to be painters, 
and too lazy to be engravers. The real copyists—the men 
who can put their soul into another’s work—are employed 
at home, in their narrow rooms, striving to make their 
good work profitable to all men. And in their submis¬ 
sion to the public taste they are truly national servants as 
much as Prime Ministers are. They fulfil the demand 
of the nation; what, as a people, you wish to have for pos¬ 
session in art, these men are ready to give you. 

And what have you hitherto asked of them?—Ramsgate 
Sands, and Dolly Vardens, and the Paddington Station,— 
these. I think, are typical of your chief demands; the car¬ 
toons of Raphael—which you don’t care to see themselves; 
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and, byway of a flight into the empyrean, the Madonna di 
San Sisto. And, literally, there are hundreds of cities and 
villages in Italv in which roof and wall are blazoned with 

O v 

the noblest divinity and philosophy ever imagined by 
men ; and of all this treasure, I can, as far as I know, give 
you not one example, in line engraving, by an English 
hand! 

Well, you are in the main matter right in this. 1 ou 
want essentially Ramsgate Sands and the Paddington 
Station, because there you can see yourselves. 

Make yourselves, then, worthy to be seen for ever, and 
let English engraving become noble as the record of Eng¬ 
lish loveliness and honour. 



LECTURE Y. 


DESIGN IN THE GERMAN 8CHOOL8 OF ENGRAVING. 


141. By reference to the close of the preface to 1 Eagle ’a 
Nest,’ yon will see, gentlemen, that I meant these lecture's, 
from the first, rather to lead you to the study of the char¬ 
acters of two great men, than to interest you in the pro¬ 
cesses of a secondary form of art. As I draw my mate¬ 
rials into the limited form necessary for the hour, I find 
my divided purpose doubly failing; and would fain rather 
use my time to-day in supplying the defects of my last 
lecture, than in opening the greater subject, which I must 
treat with still more lamentable inadequacy. Neverthe¬ 
less, you must not think it is for want of time that I omit 
reference to other celebrated engravers, and insist on the 
special power of these two only. Many not inconsiderable 
reputations are founded merely on the curiosity of collec¬ 
tors of prints, or on partial skill in the management of pro¬ 
cesses ; others, though resting on more secure bases, are 
still of no importance to you in the general history of art; 
whereas you will find the work of Holbein and Botticelli 


determining for you, without need of any farther range, 
the principal questions of moment in the relation of the 


Nor<.<n„. ••ud Southern schools of design. Nay, a wider 
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method of inquiry would only render your comparison less 
accurate in result. It is only in Holbein’s majestic range 
of capacity, and only in the particular phase of Teutonic 
life which his art adorned, that the problem can be dealt 
with on fair terms. We Northerns can advance no fairly 
comparable antagonist to the artists of the South, except at 
that one moment, and in that one man. Rubens cannot for 
an instant be matched with Tintoret, nor Memling with 
Lippi; while Reynolds only rivals Titian in what he 
learned from him. But in Holbein and Botticelli we have 
two men trained independently, equal in power of intel¬ 
lect, similar in material and mode of work, contemporary 
in age, correspondent in disposition. The relation between 
them is strictly typical of the constant aspects to each 
other of the Northern and Southern schools. 

f42. Their point of closest contact is in the art of en¬ 
graving, and this art is developed entirely as the servant 
of the great passions which perturbed or polluted Europe 
in the fifteenth century. The impulses which it obeys 
are all new; and it obeys them with its own nascent plas¬ 
ticity of temper. Painting and sculpture are only modi¬ 
fied by them ; but engraving is educated. 

These passions are in the main three; namely, 

1. The thirst for classical literature, and the forms of 
proud and false tastes which arose out of it, in the 
position it had assumed as the enemy of Chris- 

tianity. 
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2 . The pride of science, enforcing (in the particulai 

domain of Art) accuracy of perspective, shade, and 
anatomy, never before dreamed of. 

3. The sense of error and iniquity in the theological 

teaching of the Christian Church, felt by the high¬ 
est intellects cf the time, and necessarily rendering 
the formerly submissive religious art impossible. 

To-day, then, our task is to examine the peculiar char¬ 
acters of the Design of the Northern Schools of Engrav 
ing, as affected by these great influences. 

143. I have not often, however, used the word ‘ design,’ 
and must clearly define the sense in which I now use it. 
It is vaguely used in common art-parlance; often as if it 
meant merely the drawing of a picture, as distinct from 
its color; and in other still more inaccurate ways. The 
accurate and proper sense, underlying all these, I must 
endeavour to make clear to you. 

‘Design ’ properly signifies that power in any art-work 
which has a purpose other than of imitation, and which 
is ‘ designed,’ composed, or separated to that end. It im¬ 
plies the rejection of some things, and the insistance upon 
others, with a given object.* 

you paint a bottle culj to amuse the spectator by showing him 
a painting may be to a bottle, you cannot be considered, in 
Jnc-pb'io.iophy, * designer. But if you paint the cork flying oit of 
00ttie » and the contents arriving in an arch at the mouth of a xe- 
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Let us take progressive instances. Here is a group of 
prettily dressed peasant children, charmingly painted by 
a very able modern artist—not absolutely without design, 
for he really wishes to show you how pretty peasant 
children can be, (and, in so far. is wiser and kinder than 
Murillo, who likes to show how ugly they can be); also, 
his group is agreeably arranged, and its component chil¬ 
dren carefully chosen. Nevertheless, any summer's day, 
near any country village, you may come upon twenty 
groups in an hour as pretty as this; and may see if you 
have eyes—children in them twenty times prettier than 
these. A photograph, if it could render them perfectly, 
and in colour, would far excel the charm of this painting; 
for in it, good and clever as it is, there is nothing super¬ 
natural, and much that is sub-natural. 

144. Beside this group of, in every sense of the word, 
‘ artless ’ little country girls, I will now set one—m the best 


cipient glass, you are so far forth a designer or signer ; probably mean¬ 
ing to express certain ultimate facts respecting, say, the hospitable dis¬ 
position of the landlord of the house ; but at all events representing the 
bottle and glass in a designed, and not merely natural, manner. Hot 
merely natural-nay, in some sense non-natural, or supernatural. And 
all great artists show both this fantastic condition of mind in their 
work, and show that it has arisen out of a communicative or didactic 

purpose. They are the Sign-painters of God. 

I have added this note to the lecture in copying my memoranda of 
it here at Assisi, June 9th, being about to begin work m the Tavern 
or Tabemaculuni, of the Lewer Church, with its variously significant 

four great ‘signs.’ 
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sense of the word—‘ artful ’ little country girl,—a sketch 
by Gainsborough. 

You never saw her like before. Never will again, now 
that Gainsborough is dead. No photography,—no science, 
—no industry, will touch or reach for an instant this suj>er- 
naturalness. You will look vainly through the summer 
fields for such a child. “Nor up the lawn, nor by the 
wood,” is she. Whence do you think this marvellous 
charm has come ? Alas! if we knew, would not we all 
be Gainsboroughs ? This only you may practically ascer¬ 
tain, as surely as that a flower will die if you cut its root 
away, that yon cannot alter a single touch in Gains¬ 
borough’s work without injury to the whole. Half a dozen 
spots, more or less, in the printed gowns of these other 
children whom I first showed you, will not make the small¬ 
est difference to them ; nor a lock or two more or less in 
their hair, nor a dimple or two more or less in their cheeks. 
But if you alter one wave of the hair of Gainsborouo-h’s 
girl, the child is gone. Yet the art is so subtle, that I do 
not expect you to believe this. It looks so instinctive, so 
easy, so ‘ chauoeux,’—the French word is better than ours. 
Yes, and in their more accurate sense, also, ‘ II a de la 
chance.’ A stronger Designer than he was with him. 
lie could not tell you himself how the thing was done. 

145. I proceed to take a more definite instance—this 
Greek head of the Lacinian Juno. The design or appoint¬ 
ing or the forms now entirely prevails over the resem- 
hlanct suture. No real hair could ever be drifted into 
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these wild lines, which mean the wrath of the Adriatic 
winds round the Cape of Storms. 

And yet, whether this be uglier or prettier than Gains 
borough’s child—(and you know already what 1 think 
about it, that no Greek goddess was ever half so pretty as 
an English girl, of pure clay and temper,)—uglier or pret¬ 
tier, it is more dignified and impressive. It at least 
belongs to the domain of a lordlier, more majestic, more 
guiding, and ordaining art. 

146. I will go back another five hundred years, and 
place an Egyptian beside the Greek divinity. The re¬ 
semblance to Nature is now all but lost, the ruling law 
has become all. The lines are reduced to an easily counted 
number, and their arrangement is little more than a 
decorative sequence of pleasant curves cut in porphyry, 
in the upper part of their contour following the outline of 
a woman’s face in profile, over-crested by that of a hawk, 
on a kind of pedestal. But that the sign-engraver meant 
by his hawk, Immortality, and by her pedestal, the House 
or Tavern of Truth, is of little importance now to the 
passing traveller, not yet preparing to take the sarcopha¬ 
gus for his place of rest. 

147. How many questions are suggested to us by these 
transitions! Is beauty contrary to law, and grace attain¬ 
able only through license? What we gain in language, 
shall we lose in thought? and in what we add of labour, 
more and more forget its ends? 

Not so. 
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Look at this piece of Sandro’s work, tlie Libyan Sibyl.* 

It is as ordered and normal as the Egyptian’s;—as 
graceful and facile as Gainsborough’s. It retains the 
majesty of old religion; it is invested with the joy of 
newly-awakened childhood. 

Mind, I do not expect you—do not wish you—to enjoy 
Botticelli’s dark engraving as much as Gainsborough’s 
aerial sketch; for due comparison of the men, painting 
should be put beside painting. But there is enough even 
in this copy of the Florentine plate to show you the junc¬ 
tion of the two powers in it—of prophecy, and de¬ 
light. 

148. Will these two powers, do you suppose, be united 
in the same manner in the contemporary Northern art ? 
That Northern school is my subject to day; aud yet I give 
you, as type of the intermediate condition between Egypt 
and England—not Holbein, but Botticelli. I am obliged 
to do this; because in the Southern art, the religious tem¬ 
per remains unconquered by the doctrines of the Refor¬ 
mation. Botticelli was—what Luther wished to be, but 
could not be—a reformer still believing in the Church: 
his mind is at peace; and his art, therefore, can pursue 
the delight of beauty, and yet remain prophetic. But it 
was far otherwise in Germany. There the Reformation 
of manners became the destruction of faith; and art there¬ 
fore, not a prophecy, but a protest. It is the chief work 


* Plate X., Lecture VI. 
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of the greatest Protestant who ever lived,* which I ask yon 
to study with me to-day. 

149. I said that the power of engraving had developed 
itself during the introduction of three new— (practically 
and vitally new, that is to say)—elements, into the minds 
of men : elements which briefly may be expressed thus: 

1. Classicism, and Literary Science. 

2. Medicine, and Physical Science.f 

3. Reformation, and Religious Science. 


And first of Classicism. 

You feel, do not you, in this typical work of Gainsbor¬ 
ough’s, that his subject as well as his picture is ‘ artless ’ in 
a lovely sense nay, not only artless, but ignorant, and 
unscientific, in a beautiful way 1 You would be after¬ 
wards remorseful, I think, and angry with yourself-see- 
ing the effect produced on her face—if you were to ask 
this little lad y to spell a very long word ? Also, if yon 

. I do not mean the greatest teacher of reformed faith ; but the 

greatest protestant against faith nnreformed. 

t It has become the permitted fashion among modem mathemati¬ 
cians, chemists, and apothecaries, to call themselves ■ scientific men, as 
opposed to theologians, poets, and artists. They know then sphe.c 0 
be a separate one ; but their ridiculous notion of its being a pc , 

scientific one ought not to be allowed in our Universities. There . 
scientific o B . - „. , orv „ Bcience of Grammar, a science 

science of Morals, a science of History, a scien 

of Music, and a science cf Painting, and all these are quite beyond 
comparison higher fields for human intellect, and require accuracies 
intenser observation, than either chemistry, electricity, or geology. 
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wished to know how many times the sevens go in forty 
nine, you would perhaps wisely address yourself else¬ 
where. On the other hand, you do not doubt that thu 
lady* knows very well how many times the sevens go in 
forty-nine, and is more Mistress of Arts than any of us 
are Masters of them. 

150. You have then, in the one case, a beautiful sim¬ 
plicity, and a blameless ignorance ; in the other, a beauti¬ 
ful artfulness, and a wisdom which you do not dread,— 
or, at least, even though dreading, love. But you know 
also that we may remain in a hateful and culpable igno¬ 
rance ; and, as I fear too many of us in competitive effort 
feel, become possessed of a hateful knowledge. 

Ignorance, therefore, is not evil absolutely; but, inno¬ 
cent, may be loveable. 

Knowledge also is not good absolutely; but, guilty, may 
be hateful. 


So, therefore, when I now repeat my former statement, 
that the first main opposition between the Northern and 
Southern schools is in the simplicity of the one, and the 
scholarship of the other, that statement may imply some¬ 


times the superiority of the North, and sometimes of the 
South, "i ou may have a heavenly simplicity opposed to a 
hellish (that is to say, a lustful and arrogant) scholarship ; 
or you may havu a barbarous and presumptuous ignorance 


opposed to a divhio and disciplined wisdom. Ignorance 


’ rae Cumajan Sibyl, Plate YII, Lecture VL 
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opposed to learning in both cases ; but evil to good, as the 
case mav be. 

151. For instance : the last time I was standing before 
Raphael’s arabesques in the Loggias of the Vatican, I 
wrote down in my pocket-book the description, or, more 
modestly speaking, the inventory, of the small portion of 
that infinite wilderness of sensual fantasy which happened 
to be opposite me. It consisted of a woman’s face, with 
serpents for hair, and a virgin’s breasts, with stumps for 
arms, ending in blue butterflies’ wings, the whole chang 
ing at the waist into a goat’s body, which ended below in 
an obelisk upside-down, to the apex at the bottom of which 
were appended, by graceful chains, an altar, and two 

bunches of grapes. 

Now you know in a moment,by a glance at this ‘ design’ 
—beautifully struck with free hand, and richly gradated 
in colour,—that the master was familiar with a vast range 
of art and literature: that he knew all about Egyptian 
sphinxes, and Greek Gorgons; about Egyptian obelisks, and 
Hebrew altars; about Hermes, and Venus, and Bacchus, 

and satyrs, and goats, and grapes. 

You know also—or ought to know, in an instant—that 

all this learning has done him no good ; that he had better 
have known nothing than any of these things, since they 
were to be used by him only to such purpose; and that 
his delight in armless breasts, legless trunks, and obel.sks 
upside-down, has bee,, the last effort of his expiring sensa- 
tion, in the grasp of corrupt and altogether victor,ons 

6 
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Death. And you have thus, in Gainsborough as compared 
with Raphael, a sweet, sacred, and living simplicity, sot 
against an impure, profane, and paralyzed knowledge. 

152. But, next, let us consider the reverse conditions. 

Let us take instance of contrast between faultful and 
treacherous ignorance, and divinely pure and fruitful 
knowledge. 

In the place of honour at the end of one of the rooms 
of your Royal Academy—years ago—stood a picture by 
an English Academician, announced as a representation 
of Moses sustained by Aaron and Hur, during the discom¬ 
fiture of Amalek. In the entire range of the Pentateuch, 
there is no other scene (in which the visible agents are 
mortal only) requiring so much knowledge and thought to 
reach even a distant approximation to the probabilities of 
the fact. One saw in a moment that the painter was both 
powerful and simple, after a sort; that he had really 
sought for a vital conception, and had originally and 
earnestly read his text, and formed his conception. And 
one saw also in a moment that he had chanced upon this 
subject, in reading or hearing his Bible, as he might have 
chanced u a dramatic scene accidentally in the street. 
That he knew nothing of the character of Moses,—noth¬ 
ing of liis law,—nothing of the character of Aaron, nor of 
the nature of a priesthood,—nothing of the meaning of the 
event which he u „i.- • ...*eav curing to represent, of the tem- 

P er ' 1: *it would have been transacted by its agents, 

or of its reiatu.-i • mo ’ life. 
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153. On the contrary, in the fresco of the earlier scenes 
in the life of Moses, by Sandro Botticelli, you know—not 
‘in a moment,’ for the knowledge of knowledge cannot be 
so obtained; but in proportion to the discretion of your 
own reading, and to the care you give to the picture, you 
may know,—that here is a sacredly guided and guarded 
learning; here a Master indeed, at whose feet you may sit 
safely, who can teach you, better than in words, the signiii- 
canceof both Moses’ law and Aaron’s ministry; and not 
only these, but, if he chose, could add to this an exposit ion 
as complete of the highest philosophies botli of the Gieck 
nation, and of his own; and could as easily have painted, 
had it been asked of him, Draco, or Numa, or Justinian. 


as the herdsman of Jethro. 

154. It is rarely that we can point to an opposition be¬ 
tween faultful, because insolent, ignorance, and virtuous 
because gracious, knowledge, so direct, and in so parallel 
elements, as in this instance. In general, the analysis is 
much more complex. It is intensely difficult to indicate 
the mischief of involuntary and modest ignorance, ca a.n- 
itous only in a measure; fruitful in its lower field, yet 
sorrowfully condemned to that lower field-not by sm, 

but fate. , , , 

■When first I introduced you to Bewick, v>e c osc 

too partial estimate of his entirely magnificent powers 

with one sorrowful concession-he could draw a pig, but 


not a Yenus. . ... 

Eminently he could so, because- which is still mo 
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sorrowfully to be conceded—he liked the pig best. I have 
put now in your educational series a whole galaxy of pigs 
by him; but, hunting all the fables through, I find only 
one Venus, and I think you will all admit that she is ail 
unsatisfactory Venus.* There is honest simplicity here; 
but yon regret it; you miss something that you find in 
Holbein, much more in Botticelli. You see in a moment 
that this man knows nothing of Sphinxes, or Muses, or 
Graces, or Aphrodites; and, besides, that, knowing nothing, 
he would have no liking for them even if he saw them; 
but much prefers the style of a well-to-do English house¬ 
keeper with corkscrew curls, and a portly person. 

155. You miss something, I said, in Bewick which you 
find in Holbein. But do yon suppose Holbein himself, or 
any other Northern painter, could wholly quit himself of 
the like accusations ? I told you, in the second of these 
lectures, that the Northern temper, refined from savage¬ 
ness, and the Southern, redeemed from decay, met, in 
Florence. Holbein and Botticelli are the purest types of 
the two races. Holbein is a civilized boor; Botticelli a 
reanimate Greek. Holbein was polished by companion¬ 
ship witn scholars and kings, but remains alwavs a burgher 
of Augsburg in essential nature. Bewick and he are alike 


in temper; only the one is untaught, the other perfectly 
taught. But Buit.icelli need# no teaching. He is, by his 
bimi, sclv ’a i and gentleman to the heart’s core. Chris- 



* Lecture III., p. 87. 
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tianity itself can only inspire him, not refine him. lie is 
as tried gold chased by the jeweller,—the roughest part 
of him is the outside. 

Now how differently must the newly recovered scholas¬ 
tic learning tell upon, these two men. It is all out of 
Holbein’s way; foreign to his nature, useless at the best, 
probably cumbrous. But Botticelli receives it as a child 
in later years recovers the forgotten dearness of a nursery 
tale; and is more himself, and again and again himself, 
as he breathes the air of Greece, and hears, in his own 
Italy, the lost voice of the Sibyl murmur again by the 
Avernus Lake. 

156. It is not, as we have seen, every one of the Southern 
race who can thus receive it. But it graces them all; is 
at once a part of their being; destroys them, if it is to 
destroy, the more utterly because it so enters into then- 
natures. It destroys Raphael; but it graces him, and is a 
part of him. It all but destroys Mantegna; but it graces 
him. And it does not hurt Ilolbein, just because it does 
not grace him—never is for an instant a part of him. It 
is with Raphael as with some charming young girl who 
has a new and beautifully made dress brought to her, 
which entirely becomes her,—so much, that in a little 
while, thinking of nothing else, she becomes it; and is 
only the decoration of her dress. But with Ilolbein it is 
as if you brought the same dress to a stout farmers 
daughter who was going to dine at the Hall; and begged 
her to put it on that she might not discredit the company 
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She puts it on to please you ; looks entirely ridiculous in 
it, but is not spoiled by it,—remains herself, in spite of it, 

157. You probably have never- noticed the extreme 
awkwardness of Holbein in wearing this new dress; you 
would the less do so because his own people think him all 
the finer for it, as the farmer’s wife w r ould probably think 
her daughter. Dr. AVoltinann, for instance, is enthusias¬ 
tic in praise of the splendid architecture in the background 
of his Annunciation. A fine mess it must have made in 
the minds of simple German maidens, in their notion of 
the Virgin at home! I cannot show you this Annuncia¬ 
tion ; but I have under my hand one of Holbein’s Bible 
cuts, of the deepest seriousness and import—his illustra¬ 
tion of the Canticles, showing the Church as the bride of 
Christ. 

1 ou could not find a subject requiring more tenderness, 
purity, or dignity of treatment. In this maid, svmboliz- 
ing the Church, you ask for the most passionate humility, 
the most angelic beauty: “ Behold, thou art fair, my 

do\e. Now here is Ilolbein’s ideal of that fairness; here 
is his “Church as the Bride.” 


I am 6orry to associate this figure in your minds, even 
for a moment, with the passages it is supposed to illustrate; 
but the lesson is too important to be omitted. Remember, 
Holbein represents the temp-r of Northern Reformation. 
He has all the nobleness of that temper, but also all its 
basen. . lie represents, indeed, the revolt of German 
trui h against I t alia, no • :;r.t l.v represents also the revolt 
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of German animalism against Hebrew imagination. This 
figure of Holbein’s is half-way from Solomon’s mystic 
bride, to Kembrandt’s wife, sitting on his knee while he 
drinks. 



But the key of the question is not in this. Florentine 
animalism has at this time, also, enough to say for itself. 
But Florentine animalism, at this time, feels the joy of a 
gentleman, not of a churl. And a Florentine, whatever 
he does,—be it virtuous or sinful, chaste or lascivious, 

severe or extravagant,—does it with a grace. 

158. You think, perhaps, that Holbein’s Solomon s 
bride is so ungraceful chiefly because she is overdressed, 
and has too many feathers and jewels. No; a Florentine 
would have put any quantity of feathers and jewek on her 
and yet never lost her grace. You shall see him do it, and 
that to a fantastic degree, for I have an example under 
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my hand. Look back, first, to Bewick’s Yenus (Lect 
III., p. 87). You can’t accuse her of being overdressed. 
She complies with every received modern principle of 
taste. Sir Joshua’s precept that drapery should be “ dra¬ 
pery, and nothing more,” is observed more strictly even by 
Bewick than by Michael Angelo. If the absence of dec¬ 
oration could exalt the beauty of his Yenus, here had been 
her perfection. 

IS!ow look back to Plate II. (Lect. IY.), by Sandro; 
Yenus in her planet, the ruling star of Florence. Any¬ 
thing more grotesque in conception, more unrestrained in 
fancy of ornament, yon cannot find, even in the final days 
of the Renaissance. Yet Yenus holds her divinity through 
all; she will become majestic to you as you gaze; and 
there is not a line of her chariot wheels, of her buskins, or 

of her throne, which you may not see was engraved by a 
gentleman. 

159. Again, Plate Y., opposite, is a facsimile of another 
engraving of the same series—the Sun in Leo. It is even 


more extravagant in accessories than the Yenus. You see 

the Sun’s epaulettes before you see the sun ; the spiral 

scrolls of his chariot, and the black twisted rays of it. 

might, so far as types of form only are considered, be a 

design for some modern -court-dress star, to be made in 

diamonds. And yet ail this wild ornamentation is, if you 

will examine it. more purely Greek in spirit than the 
Apolh, P- ’ 


1 ou know I have told 


you, again and again, that the 
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soul of Greece is her veracity; that what to other nations 
were fables and symbolisms, to her became living facts— 
living gods. The fall of Greece was instant when her 
gods again became fables. The Apollo Belvidere is the 
work of a sculptor to whom Apollon ism is merely an ele¬ 
gant idea on which to exhibit his own skill. lie does not 
himself feel for an instant that the handsome man in the 
unintelligible attitude,* with drapery hung over his left 
arm, as it would be hung to dry over a clothes-line, is the 
Power of the Sun. But the Florentine believes in Apollo 
with his whole mind, and is trying to explain his strength 
in every touch. 

For instance ; I said just now, “ You see the sun’s epau¬ 
lettes before the sun.” Well, don't you, usually, as it 
rises? Do you not continually mistake a luminous cloud 
for it, or wonder where it is, behind one? Again, the 
face of the Apollo Belvidere is agitated by anxiety, pas¬ 
sion, and pride. Is the sun’s likely to be so, rising on tlio 
evil and the good ? This Prince sits crowned and calm : 
look at the quiet fingers of the hand holding the sceptre, 
—at the restraint of the reins merely by a depression of 
the wrist. 

* I read somewhere, lately, a new and very ingenious theory about 
the attitude of the Apollo Belvidere, proving, to the author’s satisfaction, 
that the received notion about watching the arrow was all a mistake. 
The paper proved, at all events, one thing—namely, the statement in 
the text. For an attitude which has been always hitherto taken to mean 
one thing, and is plausibly asserted now to mean another, must be in 

Itself unintelligible. 

6 * 
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160. You have to look carefully for those fingers hold* 
ing the sceptre, because the hand—which a great anatomist 
would have made so exclusively interesting—is here con¬ 
fused with the ornamentation of the arm of the chariot 
on which it rests. But look what the ornamentation is ;— 
fruit and leaves, abundant, in the mouth of a cornucopia. 
A quite vulgar and meaningless ornament in ordinary re¬ 
naissance work. Is it so here, think you ? Are not the 
leaves and fruits of earth in the Sun’s hand ? * 

You thought, perhaps, when I spoke just now of the 
action of the right hand, that less than a depression of the 
wrist would stop horses such as those. You fancy Botti¬ 
celli drew them so, because he had never seen a horse ; or 
because, able to draw fingers, he could not draw hoofs I 
How fine it would be to have, instead, a prancing four-in- 
hand, in the style of Piccadilly on the Derby-day, or at 
least horses like the real Greek horses of the Parthenon I 
Yes; and if they had had real ground to trot on, the 
Florentine would have shown you he knew how they 
should trot. But these have to make their way up the hill¬ 
side of other lands. Look to the example in your standard 
series, Ilermes Erioplioros. You will find his motion 
among clouds represented precisely in this labouring, fail- 
ing, half-kneeling attitude of limb. These forms, toiling 
up through the rippled sands of heaven, are—not horses; 


* tv- • od, why not com also ? Because that belongs to Cere*, 
who ia equally one of the groat gods. 
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—they are clouds themselves, like horses, but ouly a little 
like. Look how their hoofs lose themselves, buried in the 
ripples of cloud ; it makes one think of the quicksands of 
Morecambe Bay. 

And their tails—what extraordinary tufts of tails, end¬ 
ing in points 1 Yes ; but do you not see, nearly joining 
with them, what is not a horse tail at all; but a flame of 
fire, kindled at Apollo’s knee % All the rest of the radi¬ 
ance about him shoots from him. But this is rendered up 
to him. As the fruits of the earth are in one of his 
hands, its fire is in the other. . And all the warmth, as well 
as all the light of it, are his. 

We had a little natural philosophy, gentlemen, as well 
as theology, in Florence, once upon a time. 

161. Natural philosophy, and also natural art, for in this 
the Greek reanimate was a nobler creature than the Greek 
who had died. His art had a wider force and warmer 
glow. I have told you that the first Greeks were distin¬ 
guished from the barbarians by their simple humanity; 
the second Greeks—these Florentine Greeks reanimate— 
are human more strongly, more deeply, leaping from the 
Byzantine death at the call of Christ, “ Loose him, and let 
him go.” And there is upon them at once the joy cf res¬ 
urrection, and the solemnity of the grave. 

162. Of this resurrection of the Greek, and the form of 
the tomb he had been buried in “ those four days,” I have 
to give you some account in the last lecture. I will only 
to-day show you an illustration of it which brings us back 
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to our immediate question as to the reasons why Northert 
art could not accept classicism. When, in the closing lec¬ 
ture of Aratra Pentelici, I compared Florentine with 
Greek work, it was to point out to you the eager passions 
of the first as opposed to the formal legalism and propri¬ 
eties of the other. Greek work, I told you, while truth¬ 
ful, was also restrained, and never but under majesty of 
law; while Gothic work was true, in the perfect law of 
Liberty or Franchise. And now I give you in facsimile 
(Plate VI.) the two Aphrodites thus compared—the Aph¬ 
rodite Thalassia of the Tyrrhene seas, and the Aphrodite 
Urania of the Greek skies. You may not at first like the 
Tuscan best; and why she is the best, though both are 
noble, again I must defer explaining to next lecture. But 
now turn back to Bewick’s Venus, and compare her with 
the Tuscan Venus of the Stars, (Plate II.); and then here, 
in I late VI., with the Tuscan Venus of the Seas, and the 
Greek Venus of the Sky. Why is the English one vulgar? 
V hat is it, in the three others, which makes them, if not 
ileantifill, at least refined ?—every one of them ‘ designed ’ 
and drawn, indisputably, by a gentleman ? 

I never have been so puzzled by any subject of analysis 

as, for these ten years, I have been by this. Every answer 

1 gi\e, however plausible it seems at first, fails in some 

way, or in some cases. But there is the point for you, 

more definitely put, I think, than in any of my former 

booksat present, for want of time, I must leave it to 
your own tb oughts. 
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163. II. The Becond influence under which engraving 
developed itself, I said, was that of medicine and the phys¬ 
ical sciences. Gentlemen, the most audacious, and the 
most valuable, statement vfrhich I have yet made to you on 
the subject of practical art, in these rooms, is that of the 
evil resulting from the study of anatomy. It is a statement 
so audacious, that not only for some time I dared not make 
it to you, but for ten years, at least, I dared not make it to 
myself. I saw, indeed, that whoever studied anatomy was 
in a measure injured by it 5 but I kept attributing the 
mischief to secondary causes. It can't, be this drink itself 
that poisons them, I said always. This drink is medicinal 
and strengthening: I see that it kills them, but it must be 
because they drink it cold when they have been hot, or 
they take something else with it that changes it into 
poison. The drink itself must be good. Well, gentlemen, 
I found out the drink itself to be poison at last, by the 
breaking of my choicest Venice glass. I could not make 
out what it was that had killed Tintoret, and laid it long 
to the charge of chiaroscuro. It was only after my thor¬ 
ough study of his Paradise, in 1870, that I gave up this 
idea, finding the chiaroscuro, which I had thought exag¬ 
gerated was, in all original and undarkened passages, 
beautiful and most precious. And then at last I got hold 
of the true clue: “ H disegno di Michel Agnolo.” And 
the moment I had dared to accuse that, it explained every¬ 
thing ; and I saw that the betraying demons of Italian art, 
led on by Michael Angelo, had been, not pleasure, but 
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knowledge; not indolence, but ambition; and not love, 
but horror. 

164. But when first I ventured to tell you this, I did not 
know, myself, the fact of all most conclusive for its con¬ 
firmation. It will take me a little while to put it before 
you in its total force, and I must first ask your attention 
to a minor point. In one of the smaller rooms of the 
Munich Gallery is Holbein’s painting of St. Margaret and 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary,—standard of his early religious 
work. Here is a photograph from the St. Elizabeth; and, 
in the same frame, a French lithograph of it. I consider 
it one of the most important pieces of comparison I have 
arranged for you, showing you at a glance the difference 
between true and false sentiment. Of that difference, 
generally, we cannot speak to-day, but one special result 
of it you are to observe;—the omission, in the French 
drawing, of Holbein’s daring representation of disease, 
which is one of the vital honours of the picture. Quite 
one of the chief strengths of St. Elizabeth, in the Homan 
Catholic view, was in the courage of her dealing with dis- 

* o n 

ease, chiefly leprosy. Now observe, I say Roman Catholic 
view, very earnestly just now; I am not at all sure that it 
is so in a Catholic view—that is to say, in an eternally 
Christian and Divine view. And this doubt, very nearly 
now a certain 1 \ ody came clearly into my mind the other 
day aft»- > ;• and many a year's meditation on it. I had 
read w;. r-Mt reverence all the beautiful stories about 
Christ’s appearing as a leper, and the like; and had often 
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pitied and rebuked myself alternately for my intense dis 
like and horror of disease. I am writing at this moment 
within fifty yards of the grave of St. Francis, and the 
story of the likeness of his feelings to mine had a little 
comforted me, and the tradition of his conquest of them 
again humiliated me ; and I was thinking very gravely of 
this, and of the parallel instance of Bishop Hugo of Lin¬ 
coln, always desiring to do service to the dead, as opposed 
to my own unmitigated and Louis-Quinze-like horror of 
funerals;—when by chance, in the cathedral of Palermo, 
a new light was thrown for me on the whole matter. 

165. I was drawing the tomb of Frederick II., which is 
shut off by a grating from the body of the church, and 1 
had, in general, quite an unusual degree of quiet and com¬ 
fort at my work. But sometimes it was paralyzed by the 
unconscious interference of one of the men employed in 
some minor domestic services about the church. lien 
he had nothing to do, he used to come and seat himself 
near my grating, not to look at my work, (the poor wretch 
had no eyes, to speak of,) nor in any way meaning to be 
troublesome; but there was his habitual seat. Ilis nose 
had been carried off by the most loathsome of diseases, 
there were two vivid circles of scarlet round his eyes ; and 
as he sat, he announced his presence every quarter of a 
minute (if otherwise I could have forgotten it) by a pecu¬ 
liarly disgusting, loud, and long expectoration. On the 
second or third day, just as I had forced myself into some 
forgetfulness of him, and was hard at my work, I was 
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Btartled from it again by the bursting out of a loud and 
cheerful conversation close to me; and on looking round, 
saw a lively young fledgling of a priest, seventeen or 
eighteen years old, in the most eager and spirited chat 
with the man in the chair. He talked, laughed, and spat, 
himself, companionably, in the merriest way, for a quarter 
of an hour; evidently without feeling the slightest disgust, 
or being made serious for an instant, by the aspect of the 
destroyed creature before him. 

166. His own face was simply that of the ordinary vul¬ 
gar type of thoughtless young Italians, rather beneath than 
above the usual standard; and I was certain, as I watched 
him, that he was not at all my superior, but very much 
my inferior, in the coolness with which he beheld what 
was to me so dreadful. 1 was positive that he could look 
this man in the face, precisely because he could not look, 
discerningly, at any beautiful or noble thing; and that 
the reason I dared not, was because I had, spiritually, as 
much better eyes than the priest, as bodily, than his com¬ 
panion. 

Having got so much of clear evidence given me on the 
matter, it was driven home for me a week later, as I 
landed on the qr? ;y of Naples. Almost the first thing 
that presented itself to me was the sign of a travelling 
theatrical company, displaying the principal scene of the 
drama to be enacted on T.lieir classical stage. Fresh from 
the tlr.;>i iaormina, I was curious to see the subject 
of the . \ i'apolitau popular drama. It was the capture, by 
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the police, of a man and his wife who lived by boiling 
children. One section of the police was coming in, armed 
to the teeth, through the passage ; another section of the 
police, armed to the teeth, and with high feathers in its 
caps, was coining up through a trap-door. In fine dra¬ 
matic unconsciousness to the last moment, like the clown 
in a pantomine, the child-boiler was represented as still in¬ 
dustriously chopping up a child, pieces of which, ready 
for the pot, lay here and there on the table in the middle 
of the picture. The child-boiler’s wife, however, just as 
she was taking the top off the pot to put the meat in, had 
caught a glimpse of the foremost policeman, and stopped, 

as much in rage as in consternation. 

167. Now it is precisely the same feeling, or want of 
feeling, in the lower Italian (nor always in the lower 
classes only) which makes him demand the kind of sub¬ 
ject for his secular drama ; and the Crucifixion and Pieta 
for his religious drama. The only part of Christianity lie 
can enjoy is its horror; and even the saint or saintess are 
not always denying themselves severely, either by the con¬ 
templation of torture, or the companionship with disease. 

Nevertheless, we must be cautious, on the other hand, 
to allow full value to the endurance, by tender and deli¬ 
cate persons, of what is really loathsome or distressful to 
them in the service of others; and I think this picture o 
Holbein’s indicative of the exact balance and rightness of 
his own mind in this matter, and therefore of his power to 
conceive a true saint also. He had to represent St. Cath- 
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erine’s chief effort;—he paints her ministering to tha 
sick, and, among them, is a leper; and finding it thus his 
duty to paint leprosy, he courageously himself studies it 
from the life. Not to insist on its horror; but to assert it, 
to the needful point of fact, which he does with medical 


accuracy. 

Now here is just a case in which science, in a subordin 
ate degree, is really required for a spiritual and moral 
purpose. And you find Holbein does not shrink from it 
even in this extreme case in which it is most painful. 

168. If, therefore, you do find him in other cases not 
using it, you may be sure he knew it to be unnecessary. 

Now it may be disputable whether in order to draw a 
living Madonna, one need to know how many ribs she has; 
but it would have seemed indisputable that in order to 
draw a skeleton, one must know how many ribs it has. 

Holbein is par excellence the draughtsman of skeletons. 
His painted Dance of Death was, and his engraved Dance 
of Death is, principal of such things, without any coin* 
pari son or denial. He draws skeleton after skeleton, in 
every possible gesture; but never so much as co'unts their 


ribs! He neither knows nor cares how many ribs a skele¬ 
ton has. There are always enough to rattle. 

Monstrous, you think, in impudence,—Holbein for his 


carelessness, and T for defending him ! Nay, I triumph in 
him; nothing has ever more pleased me than this grand 
negligence. Nobody wants to know how many ribs a 
skeleton has,, iy more than how many bars a gndiion has, 
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ho long as the one can breathe, and the other broil; and 
BtJl less, when the breath and the fire are both out 

169. But is it only of the bones, think you, that Holbein 
is careless? * Nay, incredible though it may seem to you, 
—but, to me, explanatory at once of much of his excel- 
lence,—he did not know anatomy at all! I told you in my 
Preface, already quoted, Holbein studies the face first, the 
body secondarily ; but I had no idea, myself, how com¬ 
pletely he had refused the venomous science of his day. 1 
showed you a dead Christ of his, long ago. Can you 
match it with your academy drawings, think you ? And 
yet he did not, and would not, know anatomy. lie would 
not; but Durer would, and did:—went hotly into it 
wrote books upon it, and upon ‘ proportions of the human 
body,’ etc., etc., and all your modern recipes for painting 

flesh. How did his studies prosper his art? 

People are always talking of his Knight and Death, 
and his Melancholia, as if those were his principal works. 
They are his characteristic ones, and show what he might 
have been, without his anatomy; but they were mere bye- 
play compared to his Greater Fortune, and Adam and 
Eve Look at these. Here is his full energy displayed; 
here are both male and female forms drawn with perfect 
knowledge of their bones and muscles, and modes of action 
and digestion,-and I hope you are pleased. _ 


•Or inventive! See Woltmann, p. 207. 
lower part of the arm, exhibit only one bone 
thigh are often allowed the luxury of two " l 


“The shin-bone, or 
while the upper arm 


the 

and 
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But it is not anatomy only that Master Albert studies 
He has a taste for optics also; and knows all about refrac- 
tion and reflection. TVhat with bis knowledge of the skull 
inside, and the vitreous lens outside, if any man in the 
world is to draw an eye, here’s the man to do it, surely I 
With a band which can give lessons to John Bellini, and a 
care which would fain do all so that it can’t be done better, 
and acquaintance with every crack in the cranium, and 
every humour in the lens,—if we can’t draw an eye, we 
should just like to know who can! thinks Albert. 

So having to engrave the portrait of Melancthon, in¬ 
stead of looking at Melancthon, as ignorant Holbein would 
have been obliged to do,-wise Albert looks at the room 
window ; and finds it has four cross-bars in it, and knows 
scientifically that die ligjit on Melancthon’s eye must be a 
reflection of the window with its four bars-and engraves 

it so, accordingly; and who shall dare to say, now, it isn’t 
like Melancthon ? 

Unfortunately, however, it isn’t, nor like any other 

person in his senses; but like a madman looking at some- 

body who disputes his hobby. While in this drawing of 

Xolbem’s, where a din gray shadow leaves a mere crumb 

of white paper,-accidentally it seems, for all the fine 

scientific reflection,-behold, it is an eye indeed, and of a 
noble creature. 

170. What is the reason t do you ask me; and is all the 
common teaching about generalization of details true, 
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No; not a syllable of it is true. Ilolbein is right, not 
because he draws more generally, but more truly, than 
Durer. Durer draws what he knows is there; but Hol¬ 
bein, only what he sees. And, as I have told you often 
before, the really scientific artist is he who not only asserts 
bravely what he does see, but confesses honestly what lie 
does not. You must not draw all the hairs in an eyelash ; 
not because it is sublime to generalize them, but because it 
is impossible to 6ee them. How many hairs there are, a 
sign painter or anat-omist may count; but how few of them 
you can see, it is only the utmost masters, Carpaccio, Tin- 
toret, Reynolds, and Velasquez, who count, or know. 

171. Such was the effect, then, of his science upon 

JDurer’s ideal of beauty, and skill in portraiture. What 
effect had it on the temper and quantity of his work, as 
compared with poor ignorant Holbein’s ! ^ ou haNe only 

three portraits, by Durer, of the great men of his time, 
and those bad ones; while he toils his soul out to draw the 
hoofs of satyrs, the bristles of swine, and the distorted as¬ 
pects of base women and vicious men. 

What, on the contrary, has ignorant Holbein done for 
you? Shakspeare and he divide between them, by word 
and look, the Story of England under Henry and Eliza¬ 
beth. 

172. Of the effect of science on the art of Mantegna 
and Marc Antonio, (far more deadly than on Durer s,) I 
must tell you in a future lecture the effect of it on their 
minds, I must partly refer to now. passing to the third 
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head of my general statement—the influence of new The¬ 
ology. For Dnrer and Mantegna, chiefly because of their 
science, forfeited their place, not only as painters of men, 
but as servants of God. Neither of them has left one com¬ 
pletely noble or completely didactic picture; while Hcl- 
bein and Botticelli, in consummate pieces of art, led the 
way before the eyes of all men, to the purification of their 
Church and laud. 

173. III. But the need of reformation presented it¬ 
self to these two men last named on entirely different 
terms. 

To Holbein, when the word of the Catholic Church 
proved false, and its deeds bloody ; when he saw it selling 
permission of 6in in his native Augsburg, and strewing 
the ashes of its enemies on the pure Alpine waters of Con¬ 
stance, what refuge was there for him in more ancient re¬ 
ligion ? Shall he worship Thor again, and mourn over the 
death of Balder ? lie reads Nature in her desolate and 
narrow truth, and she teaches him the Triumph of 
Death. 


But, for Botticelli, the grand gods are old, are immortal. 
The priests may have taught falsely the story of the Vir- 
—did. they not also lie, in the name of Artemis, at 
Ephesus;—in the name of Aphrodite, at Cyprus ?—but 
shall, therefore, Chastity or Love be dead, or the full moon 


paler o’v/ Arno % *>:j inr? of Ji lj ven and Gods of Earth 1 


shal 'Jiese perish bcea vain men speak evil of them ? 
I^et * speak good for ever, and grave, as on the rock, for 




THE CHILD’S BEDTIME. 

(Fig;. 5.) Fac-8imilc from Holbein's woodcut# 
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* ages to come, the glory of Beauty, and the triumph of 
Faith. 

174. Holbein had bitterer task. 

Of old, the one duty of the painter had been to exhibit 
the virtues of this life, and hopes of the life to come. Hol¬ 
bein had to show the vices of this life, and to obscure the 
hope of the future. “ Yes, we walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, and fear all evil, for Thou art not 
with us, and Thy rod and Thy staff comfort us not.” He 
does not choose this task. It is thrust upon him, just as 
fatally as the burial of the dead is in a plague-struck city. 
These are the things he sees, and must speak. lie will 
not become a better artist thereby; no drawing of supreme 
beauty, or beautiful things, will be possible to him. 1 et 
we cannot 6ay he ought to have done anything else, nor 
can we praise him specially in doing this. It is his fate; 

the fate of all the bravest in that day. 

175. For instance, there is no scene about which a shal¬ 
low and feeble painter would have been more sure to adopt 
the commonplaces of the creed of his time than the death 

of a child,_chiefly, and most of all, the death of a country 

child,—a little thing fresh from the cottage and the held. 
Surely for such an one, angels will wait by its sick bed, 
and rejoice as they bear its soul away; and over its shroud 
flowers will be strewn, and the birds will sing by its grave. 
So your common sentimentalist would think, and paint. 
Ilolbein sees the facts, as they verily are, up to the point 
when vision ceases He speaks, then no more. 
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The country labourer’s cottage—the rain coming through' 
its roof, the clay crumbling from its partitions, the fire 
lighted with a few chips and sticks on a raised piece of the 
irmd floor,—such dais as can be contrived, for use, not for 
honour. The damp wood sputters; the smoke, stopped 
by the roof, though the rain is not, coils round again, and 
down. But the mother can warm the child’s supper of 
bread and milk so—holding the pail by the long handle; 
and on mud floor though it be, they are happy,—she, 
and her child, and its brother,—if only they could be left 
so. They shall not be left so : the young thing must leave 
them—will never need milk warmed for it any more. It 
would fain stay,—sees no angels—feels only an icy grip 
on its hand, and that it cannot stay. Those who loved it 
shriek and tear their hair in vain, amazed in grief. ‘ Oh, 
little one, must you lie out in the fields then, not even 
under this poor torn roof of thy mother’s to-night?’ 

1 i 6. Again : there was not in the old creed any subject 
more definitely and constantly insisted on than the death 
of a miser. lie had been happy, the old preachers thought, 
till then : but his hour has come; and the black covetous¬ 
ness of hell is awake and watching; the sharp harpy claws 
will clutch his soul out of his mouth, and scatter his treas¬ 
ure for others. So the commonplace preacher and paint¬ 
er taught. Not so Holbein. The devil want to 6natch 
his soul, indeed! Nay, he never had a soul, but of the 
devils giving. His misery to begin on his deathbed! 
Nay, he had never an unmiserable hour of life. The fiend 
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is with him now,—a paltry, abortive fiend, with no breath 
even to blow hot with. He supplies the hell-blast with a 
machine. It is winter, and the rich man has his furred 
cloak and cap, thick and heavy; the beggar, bareheaded 
to beseech him, skin and rags hanging about him together, 
touches his shoulder, but all in vain ; there is other busi¬ 
ness in hand. More haggard than the beggar himself, 
wasted and palsied, the rich man counts with his fingers 

the gain of the years to come. 

But of those years, infinite, that are to be, Ilolbein says 
nothing. ‘I know not; I see not. This only I see, on 
this very winter’s day, the low pale stumbling-block at 
your feet, the altogether by you unseen and forgotten 
Death. You shall not pass him by on the other side ; 
here is a fasting figure in skin and bone, at last, that will 
stop you; and for all the hidden treasures of earth, here 

is your spade: dig now, and find them. 

177. I have said that Holbein was condemned to teach 

these things. He was not happy in teaching them, nor 
thanked for teaching them. Nor was Botticelli for h.s 
lovelier teaching. But they both could do no otherwise. 
They lived in truth and steadfastness; and with both, in 
their marvellous design, veracity is the beginning of in¬ 
vention, and love its end. 

I have but time to show you, in conclusion, how this af¬ 
fectionate self-forgetfulness protects Ilolbein from . the 
chief calamity of the German temper, vanity, which is at 
the root of all Durer’s weakness. Here is a photograph 

7 
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of Holbein’s portrait of Erasmus, and a fine proof of Du- 
rer’s. In Holbein’s, the face leads everything; and the 
most lovely qualities of the face lead in that. The cloak 
and cap are perfectly painted, just because you look at 
them neither more nor less than you would have looked at 
the cloak in reality. You don’t say, ‘ How brilliantly they 
are touched,’ as you would with Rembrandt; nor 1 How 
gracefully they are neglected,’ as you would with Gains¬ 
borough ; nor ‘ How exquisitely they are shaded,’ as you 
would with Leonardo; nor ‘ Ilow grandly they are com¬ 
posed,’ as you would with Titian. You say only, ‘ Eras¬ 
mus is surely there; and what a pleasant sight! ’ You 
don’t think of Holbein at all. He has not even put in the 
minutest letter II, that I can see, to remind you of him. 
Drops his II’s, I regret to say, often enough. ‘ My hand 
should be enough for you ; what matters my name ? ’ 
Rut now, look at Durer’s. The very first thing you see, 
and at any distance, is this great square tablet with 

“ The image of Erasmus, drawn from the life by 
Albert Purer, 1526,” 

and a great straddling a.d. besides. Then yon see a cloak, 
and a table, and a pot, with flowers in it, and a heap of 
books with all their leaves and all their clasps, and all the 
little bits of leather gummed in to mark the places ; and 
last of all you see Erasmus's face; and when you do see 
it, the most of h is wrinkles. 

All e<T" •<.; and insanity, this, gentlemen. Hard worde 
to u.-; , f»nt not too hard too define the faults which ren- 




«‘HE THAT HATH EARS TO HEAR LET HIM HEAR.’ 
(Fig. 6.) Fac-simile from Holbein's woodcut. 
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dered bo much of Durer’s great geuius abortive, and to this 
day paralyze, among the details of a lifeless and ambitious 
precision, the student, no less than the artist, of German 
blood. For too many an Erasmus, too many a Durer, 
among them, the world is all cloak and clasp, instead of 
face or book; and the first object of their lives is to en¬ 
grave their initials. 

For us, in England, not even so much is at present to be 
hoped ; and yet, singularly enough, it is more our modesty, 
unwisely submissive, than our vanity, which has destroyed 

our English school of engraving. 

At the bottom of the pretty line engravings which used 


to represent, characteristically, our English skill, one saw 
always two inscriptions. At the left-hand corner, “ Drawn 
by—so-and-so; ” at the right-hand corner, “ Engraved by 
—so-and-so.” Only under the worst and cheapest plates 
—for the Stationers’ Almanack, or the like,—one saw 
sometimes, “ Drawn and engraved by—so-and-so,” which 
meant nothing more than that the publisher would not 
go to the expense of an artist, and that the engraver hag¬ 
gled through as he could. (One fortunate exception, 
gentlemen, you have in the old drawings for your Oxford 
Almanack, though the publishers, I have no doubt, even 
in that case, employed the cheapest artist they could hr . A ) 


* The drawings were made by Turner, and are now among the chief 
treasures of the Oxford Galleries. I ought to add some notice of 
Hogarth to this lecture in the Appendix ; but fear I shall have no tune, 
besides, though I have profound respect for Hogarth, as, m literature, 
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But in general, no engraver thought himself able to draw; 
and no artist thought it his business to engrave. 

But the fact that this and the following lecture are on 
the subject of design in engraving, implies of course that 
in the work we have to examine, it was often the engraver 
himself who designed, and as often the artist who en¬ 
graved. 

And you will observe that the only engravings which 
bear imperishable value are, indeed, in this kind. It is 
true that, in wood cutting, both Durer and Holbein, as in 
our own days Leech and Tenniel, have workmen under 
them who can do all they want. But in metal cutting it 
is not so. For, as I have told you, in metal cutting, ulti¬ 
mate perfection of Line has to be reached; and it can be 
reached by none but a master’s hand ; nor by his, unless 
in the very moment and act of designing. Never, unless 
under the vivid first force of imagination and intellect, 
can the Line have its full value. And for this high rea- 
son, gentlemen, that paradox which perhaps seemed to 
you so daring, is nevertheless deeply and finally true, that 
while a woodcut may be laboriously finished, a grand en¬ 
graving on metal must be comparatively incomplete. For 
it must be done, throughout, with the full fire of temper 

in it, visibly governing its lines, as the wind does the fibres 
of cloud. 


I have for Fielding I can’t criticise them, because I know nothing of 
their subjeow. 
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The value hitherto attached to Rembrandt’s etchings, 
and others imitating them, depends on a true instinct in 
the public mind for this virtue of line. But etching is an 
indolent and blundering method at the best; and I do not 
doubt that you will one day be grateful for the severe dis¬ 
ciplines of drawing required in these schools, in that they 
will have enabled you to know what a line may be, driven 
by a master’s chisel on silver or marble, following, and 
fostering as it follows, the instantaneous strength of his 
determined thought. 



LECTURE VL 


DE8IGN IN THE FLORENTINE SCHOOLS OF ENGRAVING. 

1. In the first of these lectures, I stated to you their 
subject, as the investigation of the engraved work of a 
group of men, to whom engraving, as a means of popu¬ 
lar address, was above all precious, because their art was 
distinctively didactic. 

Some of my hearers, must be aware that, of late years 
the assertion that art should be didactic has been clamor¬ 
ously and violently derided by the countless crowd of 
artists who have nothing to represent, and of writers who 
have nothing to say ; and that the contrary assertion—that 
art consists only in pretty colours and fine words,—is ac 
cepted, readily enough, by a public which rarely pauses to # 
look at a picture with attention, or read a sentence with 
understand ins:. 

2. Gentlemen, believe me, there never was any great 
ad\ancing art yet, nor can be, without didactic purpose. 

I he leaders of the strong schools are, and must be always, 
either teachers of theology, or preachers of the moral law. 

I need not tell you that it was as teachers of theology on 
the walls of the V aticau that the masters with whose 
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names you are most familiar obtained their perpetual 
fame. But however great their fame, you have not prac¬ 
tically, 1 imagine, ever been materially assisted in your 
preparation for the schools either of philosophy or divinity 
by Raphael’s ‘ School of Athens,’ by Raphael’s ‘ Theology,’ 
—or by Michael Angelo’s ‘Judgment.’ My task, to-day, is 
to set before you some part of the design of the first Master 
of the works in the Sistine Chapel; and I believe that, 
from his teaching, you will, even in the hour which I ask 
you now to give, learn what may be of true use to you in 
all your future labour, whether in Oxford or elsewhere. 

3. You have doubtless, in the course of these lectures, 
been occasionally surprised by my speaking of Holbein 
and Sandro Botticelli, as Reformers, in the same tone of 
respect, and with the same implied assertion of their in¬ 
tellectual power and agency, with which it is usual to 
rpeak of Luther and Savonarola. You have been accus¬ 
tomed, indeed, to hear painting and sculpture spoken of as 
supporting or enforcing Church doctrine; but ne\ei as 
reforming or chastising it. Whether Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, you have admitted what in the one case you held 
to be the abuse of painting, in the furtherance of idolatiy 
—in the other, its amiable and exalting ministry to the 
feebleness of faith. But neither have recognized,—the 
Protestant his ally,—or the Catholic his enemy, in the far 
more earnest work of the great painters of the fifteenth 
century. The Protestant was, in most cases, too vulgar to 
understand the aid offered to him by painting; and in all 
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cases too terrified to believe iu it. He drove the gift-bring 
ing Greek with imprecations from his sectarian fortress, or 
received him within it only on the condition that he should 
speak no word of religion there. 

4. On the other hand, the Catholic, in most cases too 
•ndolent to read, and, in all, too proud to dread, the re¬ 
buke of the reforming painters, confused them with the 
crowd of his old flatterers, and little noticed their altered 
language, or their graver brow. In a little while, finding 
they had ceased to be amusing, he effaced their works, not 
as dangerous, but as dull; and recognized onty thencefor¬ 
ward, as art, the innocuous bombast of Michael Angelo, 
and fluent efflorescence of Bernini. But when you become 
more intimately and impartially acquainted with the his¬ 
tory of the Reformation, you will find that, as surely and 
earnestly as Memling and Giotto strove in the north and 
6011 th to set forth and exalt the Catholic faith, so surely 
and earnestly did Holbein and Botticelli strive, in the 
■north, to chastise, and, in the south, to revive it. In what 
manner, 1 will try to-day briefly to show you. 

5. 1 name these two men as the reforming leaders: 

O 

there were many, rank and file, who worked in alliance 
with Holbein; with Botticelli, two great ones, Lippi and 
Perugino. Bn! ■■.o’.h of these had so much pleasure in 
their own pier. \al faculty, that they strove to keep quiet, 
and on! or am’s way,—involuntarily manifesting them¬ 
selves ometimes, however; and not in the wisest manner. 
T mi’s running away with a novice was not likely to be 
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understood as a step in Church reformation correspondent 
to Luther’s marriage.* Nor have Protestant divines, 

o 

even to this day, recognized the real meaning of the re¬ 
ports of Perugino’s ‘infidelity.’ Botticelli, the pupil of 
the one, and the companion of the other, held the truths 
they taught him through sorrow as well as joy; and he is 
the greatest of the reformers, because he preached without, 
blame; though the least known, because he died without 

victory. 

I had hoped to be able to lay before you some better biog¬ 
raphy of him than the traditions of Vasari, of which I gave 
a short abstract some time back in Fors Clavigera ; but as 
yet 1 have only added internal evidence to the popular 

story, the more important points of which I must review 

briefly. It will not waste your time if I read,—instead of 
merely giving vou reference to,—the passages on which I 


must comment. 

6. “ Ilia father, Mariano Filipepi, a Florentine citizen, 
brought him up with care, and caused him to be instructed 
in all such things as are usually taught to children before 
they choose a calling. But although the boy readily ac- 


* The world was not then ready for Le P6rc Hyacinthe ;-but the real 
gist of the matter is that Lippi did, openly and bravely, what the highest 
prelates in the Church did basely and in secret; also he loved, where 
they only lusted ; and he has beeu proclaimed therefore by them-and 
too foolishly believed by us-to have been a shameful person. Of his 
true life, and the colours given to it, we will try to learn something 
tenable, before we end our work in Florence. 

7 
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quired whatever he wished to learn, yet was he constantly 
discontented ; neither would he take any pleasure in read 
ing, writing, or accounts, insomuch that the father, dis¬ 
turbed by the eccentric habits of his son, turned him ovei 
in despair to a gossip of his, called Botticello, who was a 
goldsmith, and considered a very competent master of.Ilia 
art, to the intent that the boy might learn the same.” 

“He took no pleasure in reading, writing,nor accounts”! 
You will find the same thing recorded of Cimabue; but 
it is more curious when stated of a man whom I cite to you 
as typically a gentleman and a scholar. But remember, in 
those days, though there were not so many entirely correct 
books issued by the Beligious Tract Society for boys to 
read, there were a great many more pretty things in the 
world for boys to see. The Yal d’Arno was Pater-noster 
Bow to purpose; their Father’s Bow, with books of His 
writing on the mountain shelves. And the lad takes to 
looking at things, and thinking about them, instead of read¬ 
ing about them,—which I commend to you, also, as much 
the more scholarly practice of the two. To the end, though 
he knows all about the celestial hierarchies, he is not strong 
in his letters, nor in his dialect. I asked Mr. Tyrrwhitt to 
help me through with a bit of his Italian the other day. 
Mr. Tyrrwhitt could only help me by suggesting that it 
was “Botticelli for so -md-s >.” And one of the minor 
reasons which induce me so boldly to attribute these sibyls 
to him, iii-m a! of Bandini, is that the lettering is so ill done. 
The engruwr would assuredly have had his lettering alJ 
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right,—or at least neat. Botticelli blunders through it, 
scratches impatiently out when he goes wrong; and as I 
told you there’s no repentance in the engraver’s trade 
leaves all the blunders visible. 

7. I may add one fact bearing on this question lately 
communicated to me.* In the autumn of 1872 I pos¬ 
sessed myself of an Italian book of pen drawings, some, 
I have no doubt, by Mantegna in his youth, others by 
Sandro himself. In examining these, I was continually 
struck by the comparatively feeble and blundering way 
in which the titles were written, while all the rest of the 
handling was really superb; and still more surprised 
when, on the sleeves and hem of the robe of one of the 
principal figures of women, (“Helena rapita da Paris,”) 
I found what seemed to be meant for inscriptions, intri¬ 
cately embroidered; which nevertheless, though beauti¬ 
fully drawn, I could not read. In copying Botticelli’s 
Zipporah this spring, I found the border of her robe 
wrought with characters of the same kind, which a young 
painter, working with me, who already knows the minor 
secrets of Italian art better than I,+ assures me are let¬ 
ters,—and letters of a language hitherto undeciphered. 

8. “There was at that time a close connexion and 
almost constant intercourse between the goldsmiths and 
the painters, wherefore Sandro, who possessed considers 

* I insert supplementarynotes, wheiT of importance, in the tort of 
the lecture, for the convenience of the general reader. 

f Mr. Charles F. Murray. 
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ble ingenuity, and was strongly disposed to the arts of 
design, became enamoured of painting, and resolved to 
devote himself entirely to that vocation. He acknowl¬ 
edged his purpose at once to his father; and the latter, 
who knew the force of his inclination, took him accord¬ 
ingly to the Carmelite monk, Fra Filippo, who was a 
most excellent painter of that time, with whom he placed 
him to study the art, as Sandro himself had desired. 
Devoting himself thereupon entirely to the vocation he 
had chosen, Sandro so closely followed the directions, and 
imitated the manner, of his master, that Fra Filippo con¬ 
ceived a great love for him, and instructed him so effec¬ 
tually, that Sandro rapidly attained to such a degree in 
art as none would have predicted for him.” 

I have before pointed out to you the importance of 
training by the goldsmith. Sandro got more good of it, 
however, than any of the other painters so educated,— 
being enabled by it to use gold for light to colour, in a 
glowing harmony never reached with equal perfection, and 
rarely attempted, in the later schools. To the last, his 
paintings are partly treated as work in niello; and he names 
liimself, in perpetual gratitude, from this first artizan mas¬ 
ter. Never''. Ass, the fortunate fellow finds, at the right 
moment, another, even more to his mind, and is obedient 
to him throngL his youth, as to the other through his child¬ 
hood. And this master loves him ; and instructs him ‘ so 
effectually,’—in grinding colors, do you suppose, only; or 
in laying of lines only ; or in anything more than these? 
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9. I will tell you what Lippi must have taught any boy 
whom he loved. First, humility, and to live in joy and 
peace, injuring no man—if such innocence might be. 
Nothing is so manifest in every face by him, as its gentle¬ 
ness and rest. Secondly, to finish his work perfectly, and 
in such temper that the angels might say of it not he 
himself — 1 Iste perfecit opus.’ Do you remember what I 
told you in the Eagle’s Nest, that true humility was in 
hoping that angels might sometimes admire our work ; 
not in hoping that we should ever be able to admire theirs ? 
Thirdly,—a little thing it seems, but was a great one,— 
love of flowers. No one draws such lilies or such daisies 
as Lippi. Botticelli beat him afterwards in roses, but never 
in lilies. Fourthly, due honour for classical tradition. 
Lippi is the only religious painter who dresses John Bap¬ 
tist in the camel-skin, as the Greeks dressed Heracles in 
the lion’s,—over the head. Lastly, and chiefly of all, Le 
Pere Hyacinthe taught his pupil certain views about the 
doctrine of the Church, which the boy thought of more 
deeply than his tutor, and that by a great deal, and Mas. 
ter Sandro presently got himself into such question foi 
painting heresy, that if he had been as hot-headed as he was 
true-hearted, he would soon have come to bad end by the 
tar-barrel. But he is so sweet and so modest, that nobody 
is frightened; so clever, that everybody is pleased : and 
at last, actually the Pope sends for him to paint his own 
private chapel,-where the first thing my young gentleman 
does, mind you, is to paint the devil, in a monk’s dress 
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tempting Christ I The sauciest thing, out and out. done 
in the history of the Reformation, it seems to me ; ^et bo 
wisely done, and with such true respect otherwise shown 
for what was sacred in the Church, that the Pope didn’l 
mind: and all went on a3 merrily as marriage bells. 

10. I have anticipated, however, in telling you this, 
the proper course of his biography, to which I now return. 

“While still a youth he painted the figure of Fortitude, 
among those pictures of the Virtues which Antonio and 
Pietro Pollaiuolo were executing in the Mercatanzia, or 
Tribunal of Commerce, in Florence. In Santo Spirito, a 
church of the same city, he painted a picture for the 
chapel of the Bardi family: this work he executed with 
great diligence, and finished it very successfully, depict¬ 
ing certain olive and palm trees therein with extraordinary 
care.” 


It is by a beautiful chance that the first work of his, 
specified by his Italian biographer, should be the Forti¬ 
tude.* Note also what is said of his tree drawing 

Having, in consequence of this work, obtained much 
credit and reputation, Sandro was appointed by the Guild 
of Porta Santa Maria to paint a picture in San Marco, the 
subject of which is the Coronation of Our Lady, who is 

v / 


surrounded bv n : • 

* 

designed, and finis!' ; 


«ngck—the whole extremely well 
oy the artist with infinite care. lie 


executed v? 


ous works in the Medici Palace for the elder 


Home ji-jftots 


Mo-ring in Florence, ‘Before the Soldnn.’ 
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Lorenzo, more particularly a figure of Pallas on a shield 
wreathed with vine branches, whence flames are proceed¬ 
ing : this he painted of the size of life. A San Sebastiano 
was also among the most remarkable of the works execu¬ 
ted for Lorenzo. In the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
in Florence, is a Pieta, with small figures, by this master : 
this is a .very beautiful work. For different houses in 
various parts of the city Sandro painted maiTy pictures of 
a round form, with numerous figures of women undraped. 
Of these there are still two examples at Castello, a villa o 
the Duke Cosimo,—one representing the birth of Venus, 
who is borne to earth by the Loves and Zephyrs ; the second 
also presenting the figure of Venus crowned with flowers 
by the Graces : she is here intended to denote the Spring, 
and the allegory is expressed by the painter with extraor- 

dinary grace.” . . 

Our young Reformer enters, it seems, on a very miscel¬ 
laneous course of study; the Coronation of Our Lady; 
St. Sebastian; Pallas in vine-leaves; and Venus, "> 
fig-leaves. Not wholly Calvinistic, Fra Filippo s teach., g 
seems to have been ! All the better for the boy-being 
such a boy as he was: but I cannot in this lectu.e en e 

farther into my reasons for saying so. 

11. Vasari, however, has shot far ahead ,u telling u 

this picture of the Spring, which is one of Botticell^ 
completest works. Long before he was aie l 
Greek nymphs, he had done his best in idealismid 
spirits; and, while yet quite a youth, painted, at Caste 
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the Assumption of Our Lady, with “ the patriarchs, the 
prophets, the apostles, the evangelists, the martyrs, the 
confessors, the doctors, the virgins, and the hierarchies! ” 

Imagine this subject proposed to a young, (or even old) 
British artist, for his next appeal to public sensation at the 
Academy! But do you suppose that the young British 
artist is wiser and more civilized than Lippi’s scholar, 
because his only idea of a patriarch is of a man with a long 
beard ; of a doctor, the M.D. with the brass plate over the 
way ; and of a virgin, Miss-of the-theatre ? 

Not that even Sandro was able, according to Vasari’s 
report, to conduct the entire design himself. The pro¬ 
poser of the subject assisted him; and they made some 
modifications in the theology, which brought them botli 
into trouble—so early did Sandro’s innovating work begin, 
into which subjects our gossiping friend waives unneces¬ 
sary inquiry, as follows. 


u Lut although this picture is exceedingly beautiful, and 
ought to have put envy to shame, yet there were found 
certain malevolent and censorious persons who, not being 
able to allix any other blame to the work, declared that 
Matteo and Sandro had erred gravely in that matter, and 
had fallen into grievous heresy. 

Now, whether this be true or not, let none expect the 
judgment of that question from me: it shall suffice me to 


note that the figures executed by Sandro in that work are 
entirely worthy of praise; and that the pains he took in 
depicting ; ,e ciicles of the heavens must have been very 
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great, to say nothing of the angels mingled with the other 
figures, or of the various foreshortenings, all which are 

designed in a very good manner. 

“ About this time Sandro received a commission to paint 
a small picture with figures three parts of a braccio high, 
—the subject an Adoration of the Magi. 

“ It is indeed a most admirable work : the composition, 
the design, and the colouring are so beautiful that e\eiy 
artist who examines it is astonished; and, at the time, it 
obtained so great a name in Florence, and other places, foi 
the master, that Pope Sixtus IV. having erected the chapel 
built by him in his palace at Rome, and desiring to have 
it adorned with paintings, commanded that Sandro J>ot- 
ticelli should be appointed Superintendent of the work.” 

12. Vasari’s words, “about this time,” are evidently 
wrong. It must have been many and many a day after ho 
painted Matteo’s picture that he took such high standing 
in Florence as to receive the mastership of the " ul ks 
the Pope’s chapel at Rome. Of his position and doings 
there, I will tell you presently ; meantime, let us com¬ 
plete the story of his life. 

“By these works Botticelli obtained great honour and 
reputation among the many competitors who weie laboui 
ing with him, whether Florentines or natives of other 
cities, and received from the Pope a considerable sum o* 
money; but this he consumed a,id squandered totally, din¬ 
ing his residence in Rome, where he lived without duo 

care, as was his habit.” 
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13. Well, but one would have liked to hear how he 
squandered his money, and whether he was withoi t care— 
of other things than money. 

It is just possible, Master Vasari, that Botticelli may 
have laid out his money at higher interest than you know 
■ of; meantime, he is advancing in life and thought, and 
becoming less and less comprehensible to his biographer. 
And at length, having got rid, somehow, of the money he 
received from the Pope ; and finished the work he had to 
do, and uncovered it,—free in conscience, and empty in 
purse, he returned to Florence, where, “ being a sophistical 
person, he made a comment on a part of Dante, and drew 
the Inferno, and put it in engraving, in which he consumed 
much time; and not working for this reason, brought in¬ 
finite disorder into his affairs.” 

14. Unpaid work, this engraving of Dante, you per¬ 

ceive,—consuming much time also, and not appearing to 
Vasari to be work at all. It is but a short sentence, gen¬ 
tlemen,—this, in the old edition of Vasari, and obscurely 
worded,—a very foolish person’s contemptuous report of a 
thing to him tot *Ily incomprehensible. But the thing it¬ 
self is out-and-out the most important fact in the history 
of the religious art of I can show you its signifi¬ 
cance in not many sords than have served to 

record it. 

Botticelli ,w ui been painting in Borne; and had ex¬ 
pressly chosen to represent there,—being Master of Works, 
in the presence of the Defender of the Faith,—thefouuda- 
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lion of the Mosaic law; to liis mind the Eternal Law of 
God,—that law of which modern Evangelicals sing per¬ 
petually their own original psalm, “ Oh, how hate I Ihy 
law ! it is my abomination all the day.” Returning to 
Florence, he reads Dante’s vision of the Hell created by 
its violation. lie knows that the pictures he has painted 


in Rome cannot be understood by the people; they are 
exclusively for the best trained scholars in the Church. 
Dante, on the other hand, can only be read in manuscript; 
but the people could and would understand his lessons, if 
they were pictured in accessible and enduring fonn. He 
throws all his own lauded work aside,—all for which he is 
most honoured, and in which his now matured and magni¬ 
ficent skill is as easy to him as singing to a perfect musi¬ 
cian. And he sets himself to a servile and despised 


labour,—his friends mocking 
him, infinite ‘disorder’ gettin 


him, his resources failing 
<r into his affairs—of this 

O 


world. 

15. Never such another thing happened in Italy any 
more. Botticelli engraved her Pilgrim’s Progress for her, 
putting himself in prison to do it. She would not read it 
when done. Eaphael and Marc Antonio were the theolo¬ 
gians for her money. Pretty Madonnas, and satym with 
abundance of tail-let our pilgrim’s progress be in these 


directions, if you please. 

Botticelli’s own pilgrimage, however, was now to >e ac¬ 
complished triumphantly, with such crowning bless,ngs 
as Heaven might grant to him. In spite of li.s friends 
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and his disordered affairs, lie went his own obstinate way ; 
and found another man’s words worth engraving as well 
as Dante’s ; not without perpetuating, also, what he deemed 
worthy of his own. 

16. What would that be, think you ? His chosen works 
before the Pope in Rome?—his admired Madonnas in 
Florence ?—his choirs of angels and thickets of flowers ? 

O 

Some few of these—yes, as you shall presently see; but 
“ the best attempt of this kind from his hand is the Tri¬ 
umph of Faith, by Fra Girolamo Savonarola, of Ferrara, 
of whose sect our artist was so zealous a partisan that ho 
totally abandoned painting, and not having any other 
means of living, he fell into very great difficulties. But 
his attachment to the party he had adopted increased; he 
became what was then called a Piagnone, or Mourner, and 
abandoned all labour; insomuch that, finding himself at 
length become old, being also very poor, he must have died 
of hunger had he not been supported by Lorenzo de’ Me¬ 
dici, for whom he had worked at the small hospital of 
\ olterra and other places, who assisted him while he lived, 
as did other friends and admirers of his talents.” 

17. In such dignity and independence—having em¬ 
ployed his talents not wholly at the orders of the dealer- 
died, a poor bedesnw jf Lorenzo de’ Medici, the Presi¬ 
dent of that high academy of art in Rome, whose Acade¬ 
micians were Perugino, Ghirlandajo, Angelico, and Signo¬ 
relli; and whose students, Michael Angelo and Ra¬ 
phael. 
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‘A worthless, ill-conducted fellow on the whole,’ thinks 
Vasari, ‘ with a crazy fancy for scratching on copper.’ 

Well, here are some of the scratches for you to see ; 
only, first, I must ask you seriously for a few moments to 
consider what the two powers were, which, with this iron 
pen of his, he has set himself to reprove. 

18. Two great forms of authority reigned over the en¬ 
tire civilized •world, confessedly, and by name, in the 
middle ages. They reign over it still, and must for ever, 
though at present very far from confessed; and, in most 
places, ragingly denied. 

The first power is that of the Teacher, or true Father; 
the Father ‘ in God.’ It may be—happy the children to 
whom it is—the actual father also ; and whose parents 
have been their tutors. But, for the most part, it will be 
some one else who teaches them, and moulds their minds 
and brain. All such teaching, when true, being from 
above, and coming down from the Father of Lights, with 
whom is no variableness, neither shadow of tinning, is 
properly that of the holy Catholic WXtjoW council, 
church, or papacy, of many fathers in God, not of one. 
Eternally powerful and divine; reverenced of all humble 
and lowly scholai's, in Jewry, in Greece, in Rome, in Gaul, 
in England, and beyond sea, from Arctic zone to zone. 

The second authority is the power of Rational Law, en¬ 
forcing justice in conduct by due reward and punishment. 
Power vested necessarily in magistrates capable of admin 
istering it with mercy and equity; whose authority, be it 
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of many or few, is again divine, as proceeding from the 
King of kings, and was acknowledged, throughout civilized 
Christendom, as the power of the Holy Empire, or Holy 
Roman Empire, because first throned in Rome; but it is 
for ever also acknowledged, nainelessly, or by name, by 
all loyal, obedient, just, and humble hearts, which truly 
desire that, whether for them or against them, the eternal 
equities and dooms of Heaven should be pronounced and 
executed; and as the wisdom or word of their Father 
should be taught, 60 the will of their Father should bo 
done, on earth, as it is in heaven. * 

19. You all here know what contention, first, and then 
what corruption and dishonour, had paralyzed these two 
powers before the days of which we now speak. Reproof, 
and either reform or rebellion, became necessary every¬ 
where. The northern Reformers, Holbein, and Luther, 
and Henry, and Cromwell, set themselves to their task 
rudely, and, it might seem, carried it through. The south¬ 
ern Reformers, Daute, and Savonarola, and Botticelli, set 
hand to their task reverently, and, it seemed, did not by 
any means carry it through. But the end is not yet. 

20. Now I shall endeavour to-day to set before you 
the art of Botticelli, especially as exhibiting the modesty 
of great imagination trained in reverence, which character 
ized the southern Reformers; and as opposed to the im¬ 
modesty of narrow imagination, trained in self trust, which 
eharaete:-b:;:\l the northern Reformers. 



modesty of great imagination ‘ * that is to say, of 
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the power which conceives all things in true relation, and 
not only as they affect ourselves. I can show you this most 
definitely by taking one example of the modern, and un¬ 
schooled temper, in Bewick ;* and setting it beside Botti¬ 
celli’s treatment of the same subject of thought,—namely, 
the meaning of war, and the reforms necessary in the carry¬ 
ing on of war. 

21. Both the meu are entirely at one in their purpose. 
They yearn for peace and justice to rule over the earth, 
instead of the sword; but see how differently the} 
say what is in their hearts to the people they address. To 
Bewick, war was more an absurdity than it was a horror: he 
had not seen battle-fields, still less had he lead of them, 
ancient days. He cared nothing about heroes,—hree;, 
Roman, or Norman. What he knew, and saw clear y," as 
that Farmer Hodge's boy went out of the village one iu i- 

day afternoon, a fine young fellow, rather drunk, with a 

coloured riband in his hat; and came back, ten years a 
wards, with one leg, one eye, an old red coat and a tobacco- 
pipe in the pocket of it. That is what lie has got to . , 
mainly. So, for the pathetic side of the b.,s,..ess,he d,a s 

you two old soldiers meeting as bricklayers la 1,111 el 3 ’ 

for the absurd side of it, ^ 

the man whom of all English artists whose ““ * , bope my 

esteem, have given to one remaining “ em ^ ° ^ ^ ^ dose of Ulia 
meaning may be better understood after 

lecture. 
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ways with age, in a bare held, on which you (an just read, 
out of a long inscription, the words “ glorious victory; ” 
but no one is there to read them,—only a jackass, who 
uses the stone to scratch himself against. 

22 . Now compare with this Botticelli’s reproof of war. 
He had seen it, and often; aud between noble persons ;— 
knew the temper in which the noblest knights went out 
to it;—knew the strength, the patience, the glory, and 
the grief of it. lie would fain see his Florence in peace j 
and yet he knows that the wisest of her citizens are her 
bravest soldiers. So he seeks for the ideal of a soldier, 
and for the greatest glory of war, that in the presence of 
these ho may speak reverently, what he must speak. He 
does not go to Greece for his hero. lie is not sure that 
even her patriotic wars were always right. But, by his 
religious faith, he cannot doubt the nobleness of the 


soldier who put the children of Israel in possession of 

their promised land, and to whom the sign of the consent 

of heaven was given by its pausing light in the valley of 

Ajalon. Must then setting sun and risen moon stay, he 

thinks, only to look upon slaughter? May no soldier of 

Christ bid them stay otherwise than so ? lie diaws Joshua, 

but quitting his hold of the sword: its hilt rests on his 

bent knee ; and he kreels before the sun, not commands 
it 5 and tliio ; *>iftvor *_ 


Oh, King -ugs, and Lord of lords, who alone rulest 
always in r ..uy, and who correctest all our wanderings, 
“~ Giv ui melody to the choir of the angels, listen Thou 
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a little to our bitter grief, and come and rule us, oh Thou 
highest King, with Thy love which is so sweet! ” 

Is not that a little better, and a little wiser, than 
Bewick’s jackass ? Is it not also better, and wiser, than the 
sneer of modern science? ‘What great men are we! 
we, forsooth, can make almanacs, and know that the earth 
turns round. Joshua indeed I Let us have no more talk 
of the old-clothesman.’ 

All Bewick’s simplicity is in that; but none of Bewick’s 
understanding. 

23. I pass to the attack made by Botticelli upon theguilt 
of wealth. So I had at first written ; but I should rathei 
have written, the appeal made by him against the cruelty 
of wealth, then first attaining the power it has maintained 


to this day. 

The practice of receiving interest had been confined, 
until this fifteenth century, with contempt and maledic 
tion, to the profession, so sty led, of usurers, or to the Jews. 
The merchants of Augsburg introduced it as a convenient 
and pleasant practice among Christians also, and insisted 
that it was decorous and proper even among respectable 
merchants. In the view of the Christian Chinch of theii 
day, they might more reasonably have set themselves 
defend adultery.* However, they appointed Dr. John 
Eck, of Ingolds tad t, to hold debates in all possible univer¬ 
sities, at their expense, on the allowing of intciest, and 
as these Augsburgers had i n Venice theii sp ecial mait, 

* Read Ezekiel xviii. 


8 
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Fondaco, called of the Germans, their new notions came 
into direct collision with old Venetian ones, and were 
much hindered by them, and all the more, because, in op 
position to Dr. John Eck, there was preaching on the otliei 
side of the Alps. The Franciscans, poor themselves, 
preached mercy to the poor : one of them, Brother Marco 
of San Gallo, planned the ; Mount of Pity ’ for their de¬ 
fence, and the merchants of Venice set up the first in the 
world, against the German Fondaco. The dispute burned 
far on towards our own times. You perhaps have heard 
before of one Antonio, a merchant of Venice, who per¬ 
sistently retained the then obsolete practice of lending 
money gratis, and of the peril it brought him into with the 
usurers. But you perhaps did not before know why it 
was the flesh, or heart of flesh, in him, that they so hated. 

24. Against this newly risen demon of authorized usury, 


Holbein and Botticelli went out to war together. Hoi- 
bein, as we have partly seen in his designs for the Dance 
of Death, struck with all his soldier’s strength.* Botti- 
celli uses neither satire nor reproach. lie turns altogether 
away from the criminals; appeals only to heaven for 


defence against them. He engraves the design which, of 


all his work, must have cost him hardest toil in its execu¬ 


tion,—the Virgin pr:'\ % 
upon the poor: * For . 


-o r Son in heaven for pity 
3 c are also my children.” f Un- 


* See also the account by Dr. MV ruann of the picture of the Tri¬ 
umph of Ri. - Holbein and his Time,’ p. 352 . 


i.ese words are engraved in the plate, as spoken by the Virgin. 
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derneath, are the seven works of Mercy; and in the midst 
of them, the building of the Mount of Pity: in the distance 
lies Italy, mapped in cape and bay, with the cities which 
had founded mounts of pity,—Venice in the distance, 
chief. Little seen, but engraved with the master’s loveli¬ 
est care, in the background there is a group of two small 
figures—the Franciscan brother kneeling, and an angel of 
Victory crowning him. 

25. I call it an angel of Victory, observe, with assur¬ 
ance ; although there is no legend claiming victory, or 
distinguishing this angel from any other of those which 
adorn with crowns of flowers the nameless crowds of the 
blessed. For Botticelli has other ways of speaking than 
by written legends. I know by a glance at this angel that 
he has taken the action of it from a Greek coin; and I 
know also that he had not, in his own exuberant fancy, the 
least need to copy the action of any figure whatever. So 
I understand, as well as if he spoke to me, that lie expects 
me, if I am an educated gentleman, to recognize this par¬ 
ticular action as a Greek angel’s ; and to know that it is a 

temporal victory which it crowns. 

26. And now farther, observe, that this classical learning 

of Botticelli’s, received by him, as I told you, as a native 
element of his being, gives not only greater dignity and 
gentleness,but far wider range, to his thoughts of Reloi ma 
tion. As he asks for pity from the cruel Jew to the poor 
Gentile, so he asks for pity from the proud Christian to the 
witaught Gentile. Nay, for more than pit)* La fellow 
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and acknowledgment of 
learned men of his age in general brought back the Greek 
mythology as anti-Christian. But Botticelli and Perngino, 
as pre-Christian; nor only as pre-Christian, but as the 
foundation of Christianity. But chiefly Botticelli, with 
perfect grasp of the Mosaic and classic theology, thought 
over and seized the harmonies of both ; and he it was who 
gave the conception of that great choir of the prophets 
and sibyls, of which Michael Angelo, more or less igno¬ 
rantly borrowing it in the Sistine Chapel, in great part 
lost the meaning, while he magnified the aspect. 

27. For, indeed, all Christian and heathen mythology 
had alike become to Michael Angelo only a vehicle for 
the display of his own powers of drawing limbs and 
trunks: and having resolved, and made the world of Ins 
day believe, that all the glory of design lay in variety of 
difficult attitude, he flings the naked bodies about his ceil¬ 
ing with an upholsterer’s ingenuity of appliance to the 
corners they could fit, but with total absence of any legi¬ 
ble meaning. Nor do I suppose that one person in a 
million, even of those who have some acquaintance with 
the earlier masters, takes patience in the Sistine Chapel to 
conceive the original design. But Botticelli’s mastership 
of the works evidently was given to him as a theologian, 
e\en more than as a paint'*.*-, and the moment when he 
came to Rome to receive it, you may hold for the crisis of 
the Rob: in Italy. The main effort to save her 

prie .oud was about to be made by her wisest Re* 



equality before God. The 
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former,—face to face with the head of her Church, not 
in contest with him, but in the humblest subjection to 
him; and in adornment of his own chapel for his own 
delight, and more than delight, if it might be. 

28. Sandro brings to work, not under him, but with him, 
the three other strongest and worthiest men he knows, 
Perngino, Ghirlandajo, and Luca Signorelli. There is 
evidently entire fellowship in thought between Botticelli 
and Perngino. They two together plan the whole; and 
Botticelli, though the master, yields to Perngino the prin¬ 
cipal place, the end of the chapel, on which is to be the 
Assumption of the Virgin. It was Pernginos fa\oniit 
subject, done with his central strength; assuredly the 
crowning work of his life, and of lo\ely Christian 


Europe. . 

Michael Angelo painted it out, and diew de\i 

dead bodies all over the wall instead. But there remains 

to us, happily, the series of subjects designed by Botticelli 

to lead up to this lost one. 

29. He came, I said, not to attack, bat to restore the 

Papal authority. To show the power of inherited houon, 

and universal claim of divine law, in the Jewish a 

Christian Church,-the law delivered first by Moses; the , 

in final grace and truth, by Christ. 

He designed twelve great pictures, eacii containing 

twenty figures the size of life, and groups of sma1 e. 
scarcely to be counted. Twelve pictures,— to dins rate 

the giving of the law by Moses; and six, t le ra 
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and completion c £ it by Christ. Event by e\ ent, the ju 
risprudence of each dispensation is traced from dawn tc 
close in this correspondence. 


1. Covenant of Circumcision. 

2. Entrance on liis Ministry 

by Moses. 

8. Moses by the Red Sea. 

4. Delivery of Law on Sinai. 

5. Destruction of Korah. 

6. Death of Moses. 


7. Covenant of Baptism. 

8. Entrance on His Ministry by 

Christ 

9. Peter and Andrew by the Sea 

of Galilee. 

10. Sermon on Mount 

11. Giving Keys to St Peter. 

12. Last Supper. 


Of these pictures, Sandro painted three himself, Peru- 
gino three, and the Assumption ; Ghirlandajo one, Signo¬ 
relli one, and Rosselli four.* I believe that Sandro in 
tended to take the roof also, and had sketched out the main 
succession of its design ; and that the prophets and sibyla 
which he meant to paint, he drew first small, and engraved 
his drawings afterwards, that some part of the work might 

be, at all events, thus communicable to the world outside 
of the Vatican. 

30 - h is ,lot °ften that I tell you my beliefs; but I am 
foi cod here, for there are no dates to found more on. Ia 
it not wonderful that among all the infinite mass of fool’s 
thoughts about the “ majestic werks of Michael Angelo n 
in the Sistine Cliapei, no slightly more rational person has 


* Cosimo Rosselli, especially ihosen by the Pope for his gay (solouring 
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ever asked what the chapel was first meant to be like, and 
how it was to be roofed ? 

Nor can I assure myself, still less you, that all these 
prophets and sibyls are Botticelli’s. Of many there are 
two engravings, with variations: some are inferior in parts, 
many altogether, fie signed none ; never put grand tab¬ 
lets with ‘ S. B.’ into his skies ; had other letters than 
those to engrave, and no time to spare. I have chosen out 
of the series three of the sibyls, which have, I think, clear 
internal evidence of being his; and these you shall com¬ 
pare with Michael Angelo’s. But first I must put you in 
mind what the sibyls were. 


31. As the prophets represent the voice of God in man, 
the sibyls represent the voice of God in nature. They aio 
properly all forms of one sibyl, Aw BovXr), the counsel 
of God ; and the chief one, at least in the Roman mind, 
was the Sibyl of Cumae. From the traditions of her, the 
Romans, and we through them, received whatever lessons 
the myth, or fact, of sibyl power has given to mortals. 

IIow much have you received, or may you yet receive, 
think you, of that teaching ? 1 call it the myth, or fact; 

but remember that, as a myth, it is a fact. This stoi \ has 
concentrated whatever good there is in the imagination of 
visionary powers in women, inspired by nature only, 
traditions of witch and gipsy arc partly its offshoots, 
despise both, perhaps. But can you, though in utmost 
pride of your supreme modern wisdom, suppose that the 
character-say, even of so poor and far-fallen a sibyl a* 
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Meg Merrilies—is only the coinage of Scott’s brain; or • 
that, even being no more, it is valueless? Admit the 
figure of the Cumaean Sibyl, in like manner, to be the 
coinage only of Virgil’s brain. As such, it, and the words 
it speaks, are yet facts in which we may find use, if we are 
reverent to them. 

To me, personally, (I must take your indulgence for a 
moment to speak wholly of myself,) they have been of the 
truest service—quite material and indisputable. 

I am writing on St. John’s Day, in the monastery of 
Assisi; and I had no idea whatever, when I sat down to 
my work this morning, of saying any word of what I am 
now going to tell you. I meant only to expand and ex¬ 
plain a little what I said in my lecture about the Floren¬ 
tine engraving. But it seems to me now that I had better 
tell you what the Cumaean Sibyl has actually done 
for me. 

32. In 1871, partly in consequence of chagrin at the 
Revolution in Paris, and partly in great personal sorrow, 

I was struck by acute inflammatory illness at Matlock, and 
reduced to a state of extreme weakness; lying at one time 
unconscious for some hours, those about me having no hope 
of my life. I have no doubt that the immediate cause of 
the illness was simply, eating when I was not hungry; so 
that modern science would acknowledge nothing in the 
whole business but an extreme and very dangerous form 
of indigestion ; and entirely deny any interference of the 
Cumaean Sibyl in the matter. 
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I once heard a sermon by Dr. Guthrie, in Edinburgh, 
upon the wickedness of fasting. It was very eloquent and 
ingenious, and finely explained the superiority of the Scotch 
Free Church to the benighted Catholic Church, in that the 
Free Church saw no merit in fasting. And there was nc 
mention, from beginning to end of the sermon, of even the 
existence of such texts as Daniel i. 12, or Matthew vi. 16. 

Without the smallest merit, I admit, in fasting, I was 
nevertheless reduced at Matlock to a state very near star¬ 
vation ; and could not rise from my pillow, without being 
lifted, for some days. And in the first clearly pronounced 
stage of recovery, when the perfect powers of spirit 
had returned, while the body was still as weak as it well 
could be, I had three dreams, which made a great impres 
sion on me; for in ordinary health my dreams are supremely 
ridiculous, if not unpleasant; and in ordinary conditions 
of illness, very ugly, and always without the slightest 
meaning. But these dreams were all distinct and impres¬ 
sive, and had much meaning, if I chose to take it. 

33. The first* was of a Venetian fisherman, who wanted 
me to follow him down into some water which I thought 
was too deep ; but he called me on, saying he had some¬ 
thing to show me; so I followed him; and presently, 
through an opening, as if in the arsenal wall, he showed 
me the bronze horses of St. Mark’s, and said, ‘ See, the 
horses are putting on their harness. 

• I am not certain of their order at this distance cf time. 
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The second was of a prepaiation at Rome, in St. Peter’s, 
(or a vast liall as large as St. Peter’s,) for the exhibition 
of a religious drama. Part of the play was to be a scene 
in which demons were to appear in the sky; and the 
stage servants were arranging grey fictitious clouds, and 
painted fiends, for it, under the direction of the priests. 
There was a woman dressed in black, standing at the cor¬ 
ner of the stage watching them, having a likeness in her 
face to one of my own dead friends; and I knew some¬ 
how that she was not that friend, but a spirit; and she 
made me understand, without speaking, that I was to 
watch, for the play would turn out other than the priests 
expected. And I waited; and when the scene came on the 
clouds became real clouds, and the fiends real fiends, agi¬ 
tating them in slow quivering, wild and terrible, over the 
heads of the people and priests. I recollected distinctly, 
however, when I woke, only the figure of the black woman 
mocking the people, and of one priest in an agony of 
terror, with the sweat pouring from his brow, but violently 
scolding one. of the stage servants for having failed in some 
ceremony, the omission of which, he thought, had given 
the devils their power. 

The third dream was the most interesting and personal. 
So.r»e one came to me to ask me to help in the deliverance 
of a company of Italian prisoners who were to be ransomed 
for money. I said 1 had no money. They answered, Yes, 
I had some that belonged to me as a Brother of St. Francis, 
if I would give it up. I said I did not know even that I 
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was a brother of St. Francis; but I thought to myself, 
that perhaps the Franciscans of Fesole, whom I had helped 
to make hay in their fields in 1845, had adopted me for one ; 
only I didn’t see how the consequence of that would be my 
having any money. However, I said they were welcome to 
whatever I had ; and then 1 heard the voice of an Italian 
woman singing; and I have never heard such divine sing¬ 
ing before nor since;—the sounds absolutely strong and 
real, and the melody altogether lovely. If I could have 
written it! But I could not even remember it when I 

woke,—only how beautiful it was. 

34. Now these three dreams have, every one of them, 
been of much use to me since; or so far as they have 
failed to be useful, it has been my own fault, and not 
theirs; but the chief use of them at the time was to give 
me courage and confidence in myself, both in bodily dis¬ 
tress, of which I had still not a little to bear; and worse, 
much mental anxiety about matters supremely interesting 
to me, which were turning out ill. And through all such 
trouble—which came upon me as I was recovering, as if 
it meant to throw me back into the grave,—I held out 
and recovered, repeating always to myself, or rather hav¬ 
ing always murmured in my ears, at every new trial, one 

Latin line, 

Tu ne cede malis, Bed contra fortior ito. 

Now I had got this line out of the tablet in the engraving 
of Raphael’s vision, and had forgotten where it came 
from. And I thought I knew my sixth book of Virgil so 
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well, that I never looked at it again while I was giving 
these lectures at Oxford, and it was only here at Assisi, 
the other day, wanting to look more accurately at the 
first scene by the lake A vermis, that I found I had been 
saved by the words of the Cumaean Sibyl. 

35. “ Quam tua te Fortuna sinet,” the completion of 
the sentence, has yet more and continual teaching in it 
for me now; as it has for all men. Her opening words, 
which have become hackneyed, and lost all present power 
through vulgar use of them, contain yet one of the most 
immortal truths ever yet spoken for mankind; and they 
will never lose their power of help for noble persons. 
But observe, both in that lesson, “Facilis descensus 
Averni,” etc.; and in the still more precious, because 
universal, one on which the strength of Rome was found¬ 
ed,—the burning of the books,—the Sibyl speaks only as 
the voice of Nature, and of her laws;—not as a divine 
helper, prevailing over death; but as a mortal teacher 
warning us against it, and strengthening us for our mor¬ 
tal time; but not for eternity. Of which lesson her own 
history is a part, and her habitation by the Avernus lake. 
She desires immortality, fondly and vainly, as we do our¬ 
selves. She receives, f'r-.m the love of her refused lover, 
Apollo, not immortality. t*ut length of life;—her years to 
be as the grains of dust in her hand. And even this she 
finds was a false desire; and her wise and holy desire at 
Iqst is-—to die. She wastes away; becomes a shade only, 
fti • voice. The Nations ask her, What wouldst thou? 
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She answers, Peace; only let my last words be true. 

“1/ultimo mie parlar sie verace.” 

36. Therefore, if anything is to be conceived, rightly, 
and chiefly, in the form of the Cumaean Sibyl, it must bo 
of fading virginal beauty, of enduring patience, of far- 
looking into futurity. “ For after my death there shall yet 
return,” she says, “ another virgin.” 

Jam redit et virgoredeunt Satumia regna, 

Ultima Cumaei venit jam carminis aetas. 

Here then is Botticelli’s Cumaean Sibyl. She is armed, 
for she is the prophetess of Roman fortitudebut her 
faded breast scarcely raises the corslet; her hair floats, not 
falls, in waves like the currents of a river,—the sign of 
enduring life; the light is full on her forehead : she looks 
into the distance as in a dream. It is impossible for art 
to gather together more beautifully or intensely every 
image which can express her true power, or lead us to 

understand her lesson. 

37. Now you do not, 1 am well assured, know one of 
Michael Angelo’s sibyls from another: unless perhaps the 
Delphian, whom of course he makes as beautiful as lie 
can. But of this especially Italian prophetess, one would 
have thought he might, at least in some way, have shown 
that he knew the history, even if he did not understand it 
She might have had more than one book, at all events, to 
bum. She might have had a stray leaf or two fallen at 
her feet. He could not indeed have painted her only as a 
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voice; but his anatomical knowledge need not have hin 
dered him from painting her virginal youth, or her wast-' 
ing and watching age, or her inspired hope of a holier 
future. 

38. Opposite,—fortunately, photograph from the figure 
itself, so that you can suspect me of no exaggeration,—is 
Michael Angelo’s Cumaean Sybil, wasting away. It is by 
a grotesque and most strange chance that he should have 
made the figure of this Sibyl, of all others in the chapel, 
the most fleshly and gross, even proceeding to the monstrous 
license of showing the nipples of the breast as if the dress 
were moulded over them like plaster. Thus he paints the; 
poor nymph beloved of Apollo,—the clearest and queenli- 
est in prophecy and command of all the sibyls,—as an ugly 
crone, with the arms of Goliath, poring down upon a single 
book. 

39. There is one point of fine detail, however, in Botti¬ 
celli’s Cumaean Sibyl, and in the next I am going to show 
you, to explain which I must go back for a little while to 
the question of the direct relation of the Italian painters 
to the Greek. I don’t like repeating in one lecture what 
I have said in another; but to save you the trouble of 
reference, must remind you of what I stated in my fourth 
lecture on Greek birds, when we were examining the 
adoption of the plume crests in armour, that the crest 
signifies command ; but the diadem, obedience j and that 
every crown is primarily a diadem. It is the thing that 
binds, hef.-re it is the thing that honours. 
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Now all the great schools dwell on this symbolism. The 
long flowing hair is the symbol of life, and the Sia&niia of 
the law restraining it. Royalty, or kingliness, over life, 
restraining and glorifying. In the extremity of restraint 
-in death, whether noble, as of death to Earth, or ignoble 
as of death to Heaven, the hiuZ^a is fastened with the 
morteloth: “ Bound hand and foot with grave-clothes, and 

the face bound about with the napkin. 

40. Now look back to the first Greek head I ever showed 

you, used as the type of archaic sculpture in Aratra Pen- 
telici, and then look at the crown in Botticelli’s Astrolo- 
gia. It is absolutely the Greek form,—even to the pecu 
liar oval of the forehead; while the diadem—the govern¬ 
ing law-is set with appointed stars-to rule the destiny 
and thought. Then return to the Cumaean Sibyl. She, 
as we have seen, is the symbol of enduring life-almost 
immortal. The diadem is withdrawn from the forehead 
-reduced to a narrow fillet-here, and the hair thrown 

QI00 

41 From the Cumaean Sibyl's diadem, traced only by 
point’s, turn to that of the Hellespontic, (Plate 9, opposite) 
Tdo not know why Botticelli chose her for the spirit of 
prophecy in old age; but he has made tins the most m- 
teresting plate of the series in the definiteness of Us con- 

rzi, 

own prophecy in old ago. The fantastic yet sole,nu treat 
ment of the gnarled wood occurs, as far as 1 know in no 
other engravings but this and the illustrations to Haute , 
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and I am content to leave it, with little comment, for the 
reader’s quiet study, as showing the exuberance of imagin 
ation which other men at this time in Italy allowed to 
waste itself in idle arabesque, restrained by Botticelli to 
his most earnest purposes; and giving the withered tree 
trunks hewn for the rude throne of the aged prophetess, 
the same harmony with her fading spirit which the rose 
lias with youth, or the laurel with victory. Also in its 
weird characters, you have the best example I can show 
you of the orders of decorative design which are especially 
expressible by engraving, and which belong to a group of 
art-instincts scarcely now to be understood, much less re¬ 
covered, (the influence of modern naturalistic imitation 
being too strong to be conquered)—the instincts, namely, 
for the arrangement of pure line, in labyrinthine intricacy, 
through which the grace of order may give continual clue. 
The entire body of ornamental design, connected with 
writing, in the middle ages seems as if it were a sensible 
symbol, to the eye and brain, of the methods of error and 
recovery, the minglings of crooked with straight, and per¬ 
verse with progressive, which constitute the great problem 
of human morals and fate; and when I chose the title 
for the collected series of these lectures, I hoped to have 
justified it by careful analysis of the methods of laby 
rinthine ornament, which, made sacred by Theseian tradi¬ 
tions,* and beginning in imitation of physical truth, with 


C -wiaachuS; ‘Dolos/ 304 etc. 
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lie spiral waves of the waters of Babylon as the Assyrian 
carved them, entangled in their returns the eyes of men, 
on Greek vase and Christian manuscript—till they closed 
in the arabesques which’sprang round the last luxury of 


Venice and Koine. 

But the labyrinth of life itself, and its more and more 
interwoven occupation, become too manifold, and too dif¬ 
ficult for me; and of the time wasted in the blind lanes 
of it, perhaps that spent in analysis or recommendation of 
the art to which men’s present conduct makes them insen¬ 
sible, has been chiefly cast away. On the walls of the 
little room where I finally revise this lecture* hangs an 


old silken sampler of great-grandame’s work: represent¬ 
ing the domestic life of Abraham: chiefly the stories of 
Isaac and Iskmael. Sarah at her tent-door, watching, 
with folded arms, the dismissal of Hagai-: above, m a 
wilderness full of fruit trees, birds, and butterflies, little 
Ishmael lying at the root of a tree, and the spent bottle 
under another; Hagar in prayer, and the angel appearing 
to her out of a wreathed line of gloomily undulating 
clouds, which, with a dark-rayed sun in the midst, sur¬ 
mount the entire composition in two arches, out of which 
descend shafts of (I suppose) beneficent rain; leaving, 
however, room, in the corner opposite to Ishmael s ango , 
for Isaac’s, who stays Abraham in the sacrifice: the ram 
in the thicket, the squirrel in the plum tree above him. 
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and the grapes, pears, apples, roses, and daisies of the fore¬ 
ground, being all wrought with involution of such inge¬ 
nious needle-work as may well rank, in the patience, the 
natural skill, and the innocent pleasure of it, with the 
truest works of Florentine engraving. Nay; the actual 
tradition of many of the forms of ancient art is in many 
places evident,—as for instance in the spiral summits of 
the flames of the wood on the altar, which are like a 
group of first-springing fern. On the wall opposite is a 
smaller composition, representing Justice with her balance 
and sword, standing between the sun and moon, with a 
background of pinks, borage, and corncockle: a third is 
only a cluster of tulips and iris, with two Byzantine pea¬ 
cocks; but. the spirits of Penelope and Ariadne reign vivid 
in all the work—and the richness of pleasurable fancy is 
as great still, in these silken labours, as in the marble 
arches and golden roof of the cathedral of MonreaL 
But what is the use of explaining or analyzing it? 
Such work as this means the patience and simplicity of 
all feminine life ; and can be produced, among us at least, 
no more. Gothic tracery itself, another of the instinctive 
labyrinthine intricacies of old, though analyzed to its last 
section, has become now the symbol only of a foolish ec¬ 
clesiastical sect, retained for their shibboleth, joyless and 
powerless for all good. The very labyrinth of the grass 
and flowers of our fields, though dissected to its last leaf, 
is yet bitten bare, or trampled to slime, by the Minotaur 
of our lust; and for the traceried spire of the poplar by 
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the brook, we possess but the four-square furnace tower, 
to mingle its smoke with heaven’s thunder-clouds.* 

We will look yet at one sampler more of the engraved 
work, done in the happy time when flowers were pure, 
youth simple, and imagination gay,—Botticellis Libyan 

Sibyl. 

Glance back first to the Hellespontic, noting the close 
fillet, and the cloth bound below the face, and then you 
will be prepared to understand the last 1 shall show you, 

and the loveliest of the southern Pythonesses. 

42. A less deep thinker than Botticelli would have made 
her parched with thirst, and burnt with heat. But the 
voice of God, through nature, to the Arab or the Moor, is 
not in the thirst, but in the fountain,—not in the desert, 
but in the grass of it. And this Libyan Sibyl is the spirit 
of wild grass and flowers, springing in desolate places. 

You see, her diadem is a wreath of them ; but the blos¬ 
soms of it are not fastening enough for her hair, though it is 
not long yet—(she is only in reality a Florentine girl of 
fourteen or fifteen)—so the little darling knots it under 


* A manufacturer wrote to me the other day, “We don’t want to 
make smoke ! ” mo said they did ?-a hired murderer does not want 
to commit murder, but does it for sufficient motive. (Even our ship¬ 
owners don’t want to drown their sailors ; they will only do it or suffi¬ 
cient motive.) If the dirty creatures did want to make smoke, there 
would be more excuse for them : and that they are not clever enough 
to consume it, is no praise to them. A man who can’t help h,s hiccough 
leaves the room : why do they not leave the England they pollute ? 
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her ears, and then makes herself a necklace of it. . But 
though flowing hair and flowers are wild and pretty, Boh 
ticelli had not, in these only, got the power of Spring 
marked to his mind. Any girl might wear flowers; but 
few, for ornament, would be likely to wear grass. So the 
Sibyl shall have grass in her diadem; not merely inter¬ 
woven and bending, but springing and strong. You 
thought it ugly and grotesque at first, did not you? It 
was made so, because precisely what Botticelli wanted 
you to look at. 

But that’s not all. This conical cap of hers, with one 
bead at the top,—considering how fond the Florentines 
are of graceful head-dresses, this seems a strange one for 
a young girl. But, exactly as I know the angel of Victory 
to be Greek, at his Mount of Pity, so I know this head¬ 
dress to be taken from a Greek coin, and to be meant for 
a Greek symbol. It is the Petasus of Hermes—the mist 
of morning over the dew. Lastly, what will the Libyan 
Sibyl say to you? The letters are large on her tablet. 
Her message is die oracle from the temple of the 
dew : “ The dew of thy birth is as the womb of the morn¬ 
ing.”—“Ecce venientem diem, et latentia aperientem, 
tenebit gremio gentium regina.” 

43. Why the daybreak came not then, nor yet has 
come, but only a deeper darkness; and why there is now 
neither queen nor king of nations, but every man doing 
that which is right in his own eyes, I would fain gc on, 
partly to tell you, and partly to meditate with you: but it 
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is not our work for to-day. The issue of the Reformation 
which these great painters, the scholars of Dante, be¬ 
gan, we may follow, farther, in the study to which I pro¬ 
pose to lead you, of the lives of Cimabue and Giotto, and 
the relation of their work at Assisi to the chapel and 
chambers of the Vatican. 

44. To-day let me finish what I have to tell you of the 
style of southern engraving. What sudden bathos in the 
sentence, you think! So contemptible the question of 
style, then, in painting, though not in literature ? \ on 

study the ‘ style ’ of Homer; the style, perhaps, of Isaiah ; 
the style of Horace, and of Massillon. Is it so vain to study 
the style of Botticelli ? 

In all cases, it is equally vain, if you think of their style 
first. But know their purpose, and then, their way of speak¬ 
ing is worth thinking of. These apparently unfinished and 
certainly unfilled outlines of the Florentine,—clumsy work, 
as Vasari thought them,—as Mr. Otley and most of our 
English amateurs still think them,—are these good or bad 

engraving ? 

You may ask now, comprehending their motive, with 
some hope of answering or being answered rightly. And 
the answer is, They are the finest gravers’ work ever done 
yet by human hand. You may teach, by process of disci¬ 
pline and of years, any youth of good artistic capacity to 
engrave a plate in the modern manner; but only the 
noblest passion, and the tendercst patience, will ever en¬ 
grave one line like these of Sandro Botticelli. 
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45. Passion, and patience! Nay, even these yon may 
have to-day in England, and yet both be in vain. Only a 
few years ago, in one of our northern iron-foundries, a 
workman of intense power and natural art-faculty set 
himself to learn engraving;—made his own tools ; gave all 
the spare hours of his laborious life to learn their use; 
learnt it; and engraved a plate which, in manipulation, no 
professional engraver would be ashamed of. He engraved 
his blast furnace, and the casting of a beam of a steam en¬ 
gine. This, to him, was the power of God,—it was his life. 

No greater earnestness was ever given by man to pro¬ 
mulgate a Gospel. Nevertheless, the engraving is abso¬ 
lutely worthless. The blast furnace is not the power of 
God; and the life of the strong spirit was as much con¬ 
sumed in the flames of it, as ever driven slave’s by the 
burden and heat of the day. 

How cruel to say so, if he yet lives, you think! No, my 
friends; the cruelty will be in you, and the guilt, if, hav¬ 
ing been brought here to learn that God is your Light, 
you yet leave the blast furnace to be the only light of 
England. 

It has been, as I said in the note above (p. 167), with ex¬ 
treme pain that I have hitherto limited my notice of our 
own great engraver and moralist, to the points in which 
the disadvantages of English art-teaching made him in¬ 
ferior to his trained Florentine rival. But, that these dis¬ 
advantages were powerless to arrest or ignobly depress 
him ;— that however failing in grace and scholarship, he 
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should never fail in truth or vitality ; and that the preci¬ 
sion of his unerring hand *—his inevitable eye and his 
rightly judging heart—should place him in the first rank 
of the great artists not of England only, but of all the 
world and of all timethat this was possible to him, was 


simply because he lived a country life. Bewick himself, 
Botticelli himself, Apelles himself, and twenty times 
Apelles, condemned to slavery in the helllire of the iion 
furnace, could have done— Nothing. Absolute paraly¬ 
sis of all high human faculty must result from labour near 
fire. The poor engraver of the piston-rod had faculties 
not like Bewick’s, for if he had had those, he never would 
have endured the degradation; but assuredly, (I know this 


by his work,) faculties high enough to have made him one 
of the most accomplished figure painters of his age. 
And they are scorched out of him, as the sap from the 
grass in the oven: while on his Northumberland hill-sides, 
Bewick grew into as stately life as their strongest pme. 

And therefore, in words of his, telling consummate and 
unchanging truth concerning the life, honour, and happi¬ 
ness of England, and bearing directly on the points o 
difference between class and class which I have not dwelt 
on without need, I will bring these lectures to a close. 

«I have always, through life, b een of opinion that there 

, • „a„utlP as Bewick's, since the fifteenth century, 

* I know no drawing so subtle as ucwick s, 

tt i» • , OTW , Turner’s I have been greatly surprised lately bj 
except Holbein s and 1 urner s. j. ° ... 

. . in some of Stothard’s smaller vignettes 

the exquisite water-colour work in some or 

but he cannot net the line like Turner or Bewick. 
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is no business of any kind that can be compared to that of 
a man who farms his own land. It appears to me that 
every earthly pleasure, with health, is within his reach. 
But numbers of these men (the old statesmen) were gross¬ 
ly ignorant, and in exact proportion to that ignorance they 
were sure to be offensively proud. This led them to at¬ 
tempt appearing above their station, which hastened them 
on to their ruin ; but, indeed, this disposition and this kind 
of conduct invariably leads to such results. There were 
many of these lairds on Tyneside; as well as many who 
held their lands on the tenure of 1 6uit and service,’ and 
were nearly on the same level as the lairds. Some of the 
latter lost their lands (not fairly, I think) in a way they 
could not help; many of the former, by their misdirected 
prjde and folly, were driven into towns, to slide away into 
nothingness, and to sink into oblivion, while their ‘ ha’ 
houses 5 (halls), that ought to have remained in their fami¬ 
lies from generation to generation, have mouldered away. 
I have always felt extremely grieved to see the ancient 
mansions of many of the country gentlemen, from some¬ 
what similar causes, meet with a similar fate. The gen¬ 
try should, in an especial manner, prove by their conduct 
that they are guarded against showing any symptom of 
foolish pride, at the -ame time that they soar above every 
meanness, and that their conduct is guided by truth, integ¬ 
rity, and patriotism. If they wish the people to partake 
with them in these good qualities, they must set them the 
example, without which no real respect can ever be paid tc 
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them. Gentlemen ought never to forget the respectable 
station they hold in society, and that they are the natural 
guardians of public morals and may with propriety be 
considered as the head and the heart of the country, while 
1 a bold peasantry ’ are, in truth, the arms, the sinews, and 
the strength of the same ; but when these last are degrad¬ 
ed, they soon become dispirited and mean, and often dis¬ 
honest and useless. 

* * * * * * 

“ This singular and worthy man * was perhaps the most 

invaluable acquaintance and friend X ever met with. His 

* Gilbert Gray, bookbinder. I have to correct the inaccurate—and 
▼ery harmfully inaccurate, expression which I used of Bewick, m Love’s 
Meinie, ‘ a printer’s lad at Newcastle.’ His first master was a gold¬ 
smith and engraver, else he could never have been an artist I am very 
heartily glad to make this correction, which establishes another link of 
relation between Bewick and Botticelli; but my error was partly caused 
by the impression which the above description of his “ most invaluable 

friend *' made on me, when I first read it. 

Much else that I meant to correct, or promised to explain, in this lec¬ 
ture, must be deferred to the Appendix ; the superiority of the Tuscan 
to the Greek Aphrodite I may perhaps, even at last, leave the reader to 
admit or deny as he pleases, having more important matters of debate 
on hand. But as I mean only to play with Proserpina during the spring, 
I wiU here briefly anticipate a statement I mean in the Appendix to en¬ 
force. namely, of the extreme value of coloured copies by hand, of 
paintings whose excellence greatly consists in colour, as auxiliary to en¬ 
gravings of them. The prices now given without hesitation for nearly 
worthless original drawings by fifth-rate artists, would obtain for the 
misguided buyers, in something like a proportion of ten to one, most 
precious copies of drawings which can only be represented at all in en- 

9 
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moral lectures and advice to me formed a most important 
succedaneum to those imparted by my parents. His wise 
remarks, his detestation of vice, his industry, and hie tem¬ 
perance, crowned with a most lively and cheerful dispo¬ 
sition, altogether made him appear to me as one of the 
be6t of characters. In his workshop I often spent my 
winter evenings. This was also the case with a number of 
young men who might be considered as his pupils ; many 
of whom, I have no doubt, he directed into the paths of 
truth and integrity, and who revered his memory through 
life. He rose early to work, lay down when he felt weary, 
and rose again when refreshed. His diet was of the sim¬ 
plest kind; and he eat when hungry, and drank when 
dry, without paying regard to meal-times. By steadily 
pursuing this mode of life he was enabled to accumulate 


graving by entire alteration of their treatment, and abandonment of 
their finest purposes. I feel this so strongly that I have given my best 
attention, during upwards of ten years, to train a copyist to perfect 
fidelity in rendering the work of Turner; and having now succeeded in 
enabling him to produce facsimiles so close as to look like replicas, fac¬ 
similes which I must sign with my own name and his, in the very work 
of thrm, to prevent their being sold for real Turner vignettes, I can ob¬ 
tain no custom for him, ra:.l am obliged to leave him to make his bread 
by any po. -r of captivation his original sketches may possess in the 
eyes of a public which maintains a nation of copyists in Rome, but is 
content with black and white renderings of great English art; though 
there is scarcely one cultivated English gentleman or lady w'ho has uot 
been limes in the Vatican, for once that they have been in the 

Nu.u Gallery. 
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gums of money—from ten to thirty pounds. This enabled 
him to get books, of an entertaining and moral tendency,, 
printed and circulated at a cheap rate. His great object 
was, by every possible means, to promote honourable feel¬ 
ings in the minds of youth, and to prepare them for becom¬ 
ing good members of society. I have often discovered 
'that he did not overlook ingenious mechanics, whose mis¬ 
fortunes—perhaps mismanagement—had led them to a 
lodging in Newgate. To these he directed his compassion¬ 
ate eye, and for the deserving (in his estimation), he paid 
their debt, and set them at liberty. He felt hurt at seeing 
the hands of an ingenious man tied up in prison, where 
they were of no use either to himself or to the community. 
This worthy man had been educated for a priest; but lie 
would say to me, ‘Of a “trouth,” Thomas, I did not like 
their ways.’ So he gave up the thoughts of being a priest, 
and bent his way from Aberdeen to Edinburgh, where he 
engaged himself to Allan Ramsay, the poet, then a book¬ 
seller at the latter place, in whose service he was both 
shopman and bookbinder. From Edinburgh lie came to 
Newcastle. Gilbert had had a liberal education bestowed 
upon him. He had read a great deal, and had reflected 
upon what he had read. This, with his retentive memory, 
enabled him to be a pleasant and communicative com¬ 
panion. 1 lived in habits of intimacy with him to the 
end of hie life; and, when he died, 1, with others of Ins 
friends, attended his remains to the grave at the Ballast 

Hills.” 
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And what graving on the sacred cliffs of Egypt ever 
honoured them, as that grass-dimmed furrow does the 
mounds of onr Northern land ? 


THB BID. 



NOTES. 


L The following letter, from one of my most faithful readers, 
corrects an important piece of misinterpretation in the text. The 
waving of the reins must be only in sign of the fluctuation of heat 

round the Sun’s own chariot:— 

“Spring Field, Ambleside, 

“February 11, 1875. 

“ Dear Mr. Ruskin,—Your fifth lecture on Engraving I have to 


hand. 

“Sandro intended those wavy lines meeting under the Suns 
right * hand, (Plate V.) primarily, no doubt, to represent the four 
ends of the four reins dangling from the Sun’s hand. The flames 
and rays are seen to continue to radiate from the platform of the 
chariot between and beyond these ends of the reins, and over the 
knee He may have wanted to acknowledge that the warmth of the 
earth was ApoUo’s, by making these ends of the reins spread out 
separately and wave, and thereby enclose a form like a flame. But 

cannot think it. 

“ Believe me, 

“ Ever yours truly, 

“ Chas. Wm. Smith.” 

. “ Would not the design have looked better, to us, on the plate than 
on the print? On the plate, the reins would be in the left hand; on 
the whole movement be from the left to the right ? The two d.fferent 
forms that the radiance takes would symbolize respectfully heat and 

light, would they not f ” 
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IL I meant to keep labyrinthine matters for my Appendix; but 
the following most useful byewords from Mr. Tymvhitt lad better 
be read at once:— 

“ In the matter of Cretan Labyrinth, as connected by Virgil with 
the Ludus Trojse, or equestrian game of winding and turning, con 
tinued in England from twelfth century ; and having for last relic 
the maze * called ‘ Troy Town,’ at Troy farm, near Somcrton, Oxford¬ 
shire, which itself resembles the circular labyrinth on a coin of Cnos- 
aus in Fore Clavigera. 

“ The connecting quotation from Virg., A3n., v., 588, is as fol¬ 
lows : 

‘ Ut quond am Creta fertur Labyrinthus in alta 
Poxietibns textum cajcis iter, ancipitemque 
Mille viis habuisse dolum, qua signa sequendi 
Falleret indeprensus et inremeabilis error. 

Haud alio Teucriin nati vestigia curau 
Impediunt, texuntque fagas et proelia ludo, 

Delphinum similes.’ ” 

Labyrinth of Ariadne, as cut on the Downs by shepherds from 
time immemorial,— 

fihakspcare, ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ Act ii., sc. 2: 

“ Oberon. The nine-men’s-morris f is filled up with mud; 

And the quaint mazes in the wanton green 
By lack of tread are undistinguishable.” 

The following passage, ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ Act iii., sc. 2, con¬ 
fuses (to all appearance) the Athenian tribute to Crete, with the story 


* Strutt, pp. 97-8, ed. 1801. 

f Explained as “ a game still played by the shepherds, towkeepers, 1 
etc., in the midland counties. 
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of Hesione: and may point to general confusion in the Elizabethan 
mind about the myths: 

“ Portia .with much more love 

Than young Alcides, when he did reduce 
The virgin-tribute paid by howling Troy 
To the sea monster.” * 

Theseus is the Attic Hercules, however; and Troy may have been 
a sort of house of call for mythical monsters, in the view of mid¬ 
land shepherds. __ 

* See Iliad, 20,145. 
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ARTICLE I. 

NOTES ON THE PRESENT STATE OF ENGRAVING IN ENGLAND 

I have long deferred the completion of this book, be¬ 
cause I had hoped to find time to show, in some fulness, 
the grounds for my conviction that engraving, and tlic 
study of it, since the development of the modern linished 
school, have been ruinous to European knowledge of ai t. 
But I am more and more busied in what I believe to lie 
better work, and can only with extreme brevity state here 
the conclusions of many years’ thought. 

These, in several important particulars, have been curi¬ 
ously enforced on me by the carelessness shown by the 
picture dealers about the copies from Turner which it has 
cost Mr. Ward and me * fifteen years of study together to 
enable ourselves to make. “ They are only copies,” say 

they,—“ nobody will look at them.” 

It never seems to occur even to the most intelligent 

* See note to the close of this article, p. 317. 

9 * 
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persons tliat an engraving also is 1 only a copy,’ and a copy 
done with refusal of colour, and with disadvantage of 
means in rendering shade. But just because this utterly 
inferior copy can be reduplicated, and introduces a differ¬ 
ent kind of skill, in another material, people are content 
to lose all the composition, and all the charm, of the 
original,—so far as these depend on the chief gift of a 
fainter ,—colour; while they are gradually misled into 
attributing to the painter himself qualities impertinently 
added by the engraver to make his plate popular: and, 
which is far worse, they are as gradually and subtly pre¬ 
vented from looking, in the original, for the qualities 
which engraving could never render. Further, it con tin n- 
ally happens that the very best colour-compositions en¬ 
grave worst; for they often extend colours over great 
spaces at equal pitch, and the green is as dark as the red, 
and the blue as the brown ; so that the engraver can 
only distinguish them by lines in different directions, and 
his plate becomes a vague and dead mass of neutral tint; 
but a bad and forced piece of colour, or a piece of work 
of the Bolognese school, which is everywhere black in the 
shadows, and colourless in the lights, will engrave with 
great ease, and appear spirited and forcible. Hence 
engravers, as a rule, are interested in reproducing the 
work of the worst schools of painting. 

Also, the idea that the merit of an engraving consisted 
in light and shade, has prevented the modern masters from 
even attempting to render works dependent mainly on 
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outline and expression; like the early frescoes, which 
should indeed have been the objects of their most atten¬ 
tive and continual skill: for outline and expression aro 
entirely within the scope of engraving ; and the scripture 
histories of an aisle of a cloister might have been en¬ 
graved, to perfection, with little more pains than are given 
by ordinary workmen to round a limb by Correggio, or 
imitate the texture of a dress by Sir Joshua,—and both, at 
last, inadequately. 

I will not lose more time in asserting or lamenting the 
mischief arising out of the existing system : but will 
rapidly state what the public should now ask for. 

1. Exquisitely careful engraved outlines of all remain¬ 
ing frescoes of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries in Italy, with so much pale tinting as may be 
explanatory of their main masses; and with the local 
darks and local lights brilliantly relieved. The Arundel 
Society have published some meritorious plates of this 
kind from Angelico,—not, however, paying respect enough 
to the local colours, but conventionalizing the whole too 
much into outline. 

2. Finished 6mall plates for book illustration. The 
cheap woodcutting and etching of popular illustrated 
books have been endlessly mischievous to public taste: 
they first obtained their power in a general reaction of the 
public mind from the insipidity of the lower school of 
line engraving, brought ou it by servile persistence in 
hack work for ignorant publishers. The last dregs of it 
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may still be seen in the sentimental landscapes engraved 
for cheap ladies’ pocket-books. But the woodcut can 
never, education aly, take the place of serene and accom¬ 
plished line engraving; and the training of young artists 
in whom the gift of delineation prevails over their sense of 
colour, to the production of scholarlly, but small plates, 
with their utmost honour of skill, would give a hitherto 
unconceived dignity to the character and range of oui 
popular literature. 

3. Vigorous mezzotints from pictures of the great 
masters, which originally present noble contrasts of light 
and shade. Many Venetian works are magnificent in this 
character. 

4. Original design by painters themselves, decisively 
engraved in few lines —(not etched); and with such 
insistance by dotted work on the main contours 
as we have seen in the examples given from Italian 
engraving. 

5. On the other hand, the men whose quiet patience 
and exquisite manual dexterity are at present employed 
in producing large and costly plates, such as that of the 
Belle Jardiniere de Florence, by M. Boucher Desnoyers, 
should be entirely released from their servile toil, and 
employed exclusively in producing coloured copies, or 
light drawings, from the original work. The same num¬ 
ber of hours of labour, applied with the like conscien¬ 
tious sir? 11, would multiply precious likenesses of the real 
picture, full of subtle veracities which no steel line could 
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approach, and conveying, to thousands, true knowledge 
and unaffected enjoyment of painting; while the finished 
plate lies uncared for in the portfolio of the virtuoso, 
serving only, so far as it is seen in the printseller s win¬ 
dow by the people, to make them think that sacred paint¬ 
ing must always be dull, and unnatural. 

I have named the above engraving, because, for pei 
sons wishing to study the present qualities and methods 
of line-work, it is a pleasant and sufficient possession, unit¬ 


ing every variety of texture with great serenity of un¬ 
forced effect, and exhibiting every possible artifice and 
achievement in the distribution of even and nigged, 01 of 
close and open line; artifices for which,—while I must 
yet once more and emphatically repeat that they are il¬ 
legitimate, and could not be practised in a revived school 
of classic art,—I would fain secure the reader’s reverent 
admiration, under the conditions exacted by the school to 
which they belong. Let him endeavour, with the finest 
point of pen or pencil he can obtain, to imitate the profile 
of this Madonna in its relief against the grey background 
of the water surface; let him examine, through a good 
lens, the way in which the lines of the background are 
ended in a lance-point as they approach it; the exact 
equality of depth of shade being restored by inserted dots, 
which prepare for the transition to the manner of shade 
adopted in the flesh: then let him endeavour to trace 
with his own hand some of the curved lines at the e ge 
of the eyelid, or in the rounding of the lip; or if these 
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be too impossible, even a few of the quiet undulations 
which gradate the folds of the hood behind the hair; and 
he will, I trust, begin to comprehend the range of delight¬ 
ful work which would be within the reach of such an 
artist, employed with more tractable material on more 
extended subject. 

If, indeed, the present system were capable of influenc¬ 
ing the mass of the people, and enforcing among them 
the subtle attention necessary to appreciate it,- something 
might be pleaded in defence of its severity. But all these 
plates are entirely above the means of the lower middle 
classes, and perhaps not one reader in a hundred can pos¬ 
sess himself, for the study I ask of him, even of the plate 
to which I have just referred. What,in the stead of such, 
he can and does possess, let him consider,—and, if possible, 
just after examining the noble qualities of this conscien¬ 
tious engraving. 

O O 

Take up, for an average specimen of modern illustrated 
works, the volume of Dickens’s ‘ Master Humphrey’s 
Clock,’ containing ‘ Barnaby JRudge.’ 

You have in that book an entirely profitless and mon¬ 
strous story, in which the principal characters are a cox¬ 
comb, an idiot, a madman, a savage blackguard, a foolish 
tavern-keeper, a mean old maid, and a conceited appren¬ 
tice-mixed up with a certain quantity of ordinary operatic 
pastoral stuff, about a pretty Dolly in ribands, a lover with 
a wooden leg, and an heroic locksmith. For these latter, 
the only elements of good, or life, in the filthy mass of the 
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story,* observe that the author must filch the wreck of 
those old times of which we fiercely and frantically 
destroy every living vestige, whenever it is possible. Ton 
cannot have your Dolly Varden brought up behind the 
counter of a railway station ; nor your jolly locksmith 
trained at a Birmingham brass-foundry. And of these 
materials, observe that you can only have the ugly ones 
illustrated. The cheap popular art cannot draw for you 
beauty, 6ense, or honesty; and for Dolly Varden, or the 
locksmith, you will look through the vignettes in vain. 
But every species of distorted folly and vice,—the idiot, 
the blackguard, the coxcomb, the paltry fool, the degraded 
woman,—are pictured for your honourable pleasure in 
every page, with clumsy caricature, struggling to lcndei 
its dulness tolerable by insisting on defect, if pci chance 
a penny or two more may be coined out of the Cockney 

reader’s itch for loathsomeness. 

Or take up, for instance of higher effort, the ‘ Cornhill 

Magazine’ for this month, July, 1876. It has a vignette 
of Venice for an illuminated letter. That is what your 
decorative art has become, by help of Kensington . He 
letter to be produced is a T. There ib a gondola in 
front of the design, with the canopy slipped back to the 
stern like a saddle over a horse’s tail. There is another 
in the middle distance, all gone to seed at the prow, 

* The raven, however, like all Dickens’s animals, is perfect; and I am 
the more angry with the rest because I have every now and then to 

open the book to look for him. 
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its gondolier emaciated into an oar, at the stern; then 
there is a Church of the Salute, and a Ducal palace,—in 
which I beg you to observe all the felicity and dexterity 
of modern cheap engraving; finally, over the Ducal 
palace there is something, I know not in the least what 
meant for, like an umbrella dropping out of a balloon, 
which is the ornamental letter T. Opposite this ornamen¬ 
tal design, there is an engraving of two young ladies and 
a parasol, between two trunks of trees. The white face 
and black feet of the principal young lady, being the 
points of the design, are done with as much care,—not 
with as much dexterity,—as an ordinary sketch of Du- 
mourier’s in Punch. The young lady’s dress, the next 
attraction, is done in cheap white and black cutting, with 
considerably less skill than that of any ordinary tailor’s 
or milliner’s shop-book pattern drawing. For the other 
young lady, and the landscape, take your magnifying 
glass, and look at the hacked wood that forms the entire 
shaded surface—one mass of idiotic scrabble, without the 
remotest atteir.pt to express a siugle leaf, flower, or clod of 
earth. It is such landscape as the public sees out of its 
railroad window at sixty miles of it in the hour,—and 
good enough for such a public. 

Then turn to the last—the poetical plate, p. 122: “ Lifts 
her—lays her down with care.” Look at the gentleman 
with the spade, promoting the advance, over a hillock of 
hay, of the reposing figure in the black-sided tub. Take 
your magnifying gl * to that, and look what a dainty 
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female arm and hand your modern scientific and anatomi¬ 
cal schools of art have provided you with 1 Look at the 
tender horizontal flux of the sea round the promontory 
point above. Look at the tender engraving of the linear 
light on the divine horizon, above the ravenous sea-gull. 
Here is Development and Progress for yon, from the days 
of Perugino’s horizon, and Dante’s daybreaks! Truly, 
here it seems 

“ Si che le bianche e le vermiglie guance 
Per troppa etate divenivan ranee. ” 

I have chosen no gross or mean instances of modern 
work. It is one of the saddest points connected with the 
matter that the designer of this last plate is a person of 
consummate art faculty, but bound to the wheel of the mod¬ 
em Juggernaut, and broken on it. These woodcuts, for 
4 Barnaby Pvudge ’ and the ‘ Cornhill Magazine,’ are favour¬ 
ably representative of the entire illustrative art indu>ti\ 
of the modern press,—industry enslaved to the ghastly 
service of catching the last gleams in the glued e^es of 
the daily more bestial English mob—railroad born and 
bred, which drags itself about the black world it has with¬ 
ered under its breath, in one eternal grind and shriek,— 
gobbling,— staring,— chattering, — giggling — tramping 
out every vestige of national honour and domestic peace, 
wherever it sets the staggering hoof of it; incapable of read¬ 
ing, of hearing, of thinking, of looking,-capable only of 
greed for money, lust for food, pride of dress, and the pru- 
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rient itch of momentary curiosity for the politics last an 
nounced by the newsmonger, and the religion last rolled 
by the chemist into electuary for the dead. 

In the miserably competitive labour of finding new 
stimulus for the appetite—daily more gross—of this tyran¬ 
nous mob, we may count as lost, beyond any hope, the 
artists who are dull, docile, or distressed enough to submit 
to its demands; and we may count the dull and the dis¬ 
tressed by myriads;—and among the docile, many of the 
best intellects we possess. The few who have sense and 
strength to assert their own place and supremacy, are 
driven into discouraged disease by their isolation, like 
Turner and Blake; the one abandoning the design of his 
‘Liber Studiorum’ after imperfectly and sadly, against 
total public neglect, carrying it forward to what it is,— 
monumental, nevertheless, in landscape engraving; the 
other producing, with one only majestic series of designs 
from the book of Job, nothing for his life’s work but 
coarsely iridescent sketches of enigmatic dream. 

And, for total result of our English engraving industry 
during the last hundred and fifty years, I find that prac¬ 
tically at this moment I cannot get a single piece of true, 
sweet, and comprehensible art, to place for instruction in 
any children’s school I I can get, for ten pounds apiece, 
well-engraved portraits of Sir Joshua’s beauties showing 
graceful limbs through ilowerv draperies; I can get—dirt 
cheap—any quantity of Dutch fiats, ditches, and hedges, 
enlivened by cows eh*, wing the cud, and dcgs behaving 
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indecently; I can get heaps upon heaps of temples, and 
forums, and altars, arranged as for academical competi¬ 
tion, round seaports, with curled-up ships that only touch 
the water with the middle of their bottoms. 1 can get, at 
the price of lumber, any quantity of British squires flour¬ 
ishing whips and falling over hurdles; and, in suburban 
shops, a dolorous variety of widowed mothers nursing 
babies in a high light, with the Bible on a table, and 
baby’s shoes on a chair. Also, of cheap prints, painted 
red and blue, of Christ blessing little children, of Joseph 
and his brethren, the infant Samuel, or Daniel in the 
lion’s den, the supply is ample enough to make every child 
in these islands think of the Bible as a somewhat dull 
story-book, allowed on Sunday hut of trained, wise, and 
worthy art, applied to gentle purposes of instruction, no 
single example can be found in the shops of the British 
printseller or bookseller. And after every dilettante 
tongue in European society has filled drawing-room and 
academy alike with idle clatter concerning the divinity of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, for these last hundred years, 
I cannot at this instant, for the first school which I have 
some power of organizing under St. George’s laws, get a 
good print of Raphael’s Madonna of the tribune, or an 
ordinarily intelligible view of the side and dome of St. 

Peter’s! • • 

And there are simply no words for the mixed absurdity 

and wickedness of the present popular demand for art, as 

shown by its supply in our thoroughfares. Abroad, n, the 
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shops of the Hue de Pivoli, brightest and most central oi 
Parisian streets, the putrescent remnant of what was once 
Catholicism promotes its poor gilded pedlars’ ware of 
nativity and crucifixion into such honourable corners as 
it can find among the more costly and studious illumina¬ 
tions of the brothel: and although, in Pall Mall, and the 
Strand, the large-margined Landseer,—Stanfield,—or Tur¬ 
ner-proofs, in a few stately windows, still represent, un¬ 
cared-for by the people, or inaccessible to them, the 
power of an English school now wholly perished,—these 
are too surely superseded, in the windows that stop the 
crowd, by the thrilling attraction with which Dore, 
Gerome, and Tadema have invested the gambling table, 
the duelling ground, and the arena; or by the more 
material and almost tangible truth with which the apothe¬ 
cary-artist stereographs the stripped actress, and the rail • 
way mound. 

Under these conditions, as I have now repeatedly as 
serted, no professorship, nor school, of art can be of the 
least use to the general public. No race can understand 
a visionary landscape, which blasts its real mountains into 
ruin, and blackens its river-beds with foam of poison. 
Nor is it of the least use to exhibit ideal Diana at Ken- 
siugton, while substantial Phryne may be worshipped in 
the Strand. The only recovery of our art-power possible, 
—nay, when once we know the full meaning of it, the only 
one desirable,—must result from the purification of the 
nation’s heart, and chastisement of its life: utterly hope- 
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less now, for Dur adult population, or in our large eities, 
and their neighbourhood. But, so far as any of the sacred 
influence of former desigu can be brought to bear on the 
minds of the young, and so far as, in rural districts, the 
first elements of scholarly education can be made pure, the 
foundation of a new dynasty of thought may be slowly 
laid. I was strangely impressed by the effect produced in 
a provincial seaport school for children, chiefly of fisher¬ 
men’s families, by the gift of a little coloured drawing of 
a single figure from the Paradise of Angelico in the Ac- 
cademia of Florence. The drawing was wretched enough 


seen beside the original: I had only bought it lioin the 
poor. Italian copyist for charity; but, to the children, it was 
like an actual glimpse of heaven; they lejoiccd in it 
pure joy, and their mistress thanked me for it more than 
if I had sent her a whole library of good books. Of such 


copies, the grace-giving industry of young girls, now 
worse than lost in the spurious charities of the bazaar, or 
selfish ornamentations of the drawing-room, might, in a 
year’s time, provide enough for every dame-school m 
England ; and a year’s honest work of the engravers em¬ 
ployed on our l?ase novels, might represent to our advanced 
students every frescoed legend of philosophy and morality 


extant in Christendom. 

For my own part, I have no purpose, in what remains 
to me of opportunity, either at Oxford or elsewhere, to 

address any farther course of instruction towar s le e 

velopment of existing schools. After seeing the stream 
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of the Teviot as black as ink, and a putrid carcase of a 
sheep lying in the dry channel of the Jed, under Jedburgh 
Abbey, (the entire strength of the summer stream being 
taken away to supply a single mill,) 1 know, finally, what 
value the British mind sets on the £ beauties of nature,’ 
and shall attempt no farther the excitement of its enthu¬ 
siasm in that direction. I shall indeed endeavour to carry 
out, with Mr. Ward’s help, my twenty years’ held purpose ol 
making the real character of Turner’s work known, to the 
persons who, formerly interested by the engravings from 
him, imagined half the merit was of the engraver’s giving. 
But 1 know perfectly that to the general people, trained in 
the midst of the ugliest objects that vice can design, in 
houses, mills, and machinery, all beautiful form and colour 
is as invisible as the seventh heaven. It is not a question 
of appreciation at all; the thing is physically invisible to 
them, as human speech is inaudible during a steam whistle. 

And I shall also use all the strength I have to convince 
those, among our artists of the second order, who are wise 
and modest enough not to think themselves the matches 
of Turner or Michael Angelo, that in the present state of 


art they only waste their powers in endeavouring to produce 
original pictures of human form or passion. Modern aris¬ 
tocratic life is *oo vulgar, and modern peasant life too 
unhappy, to furnish subjects of noble study ; while, even 
were it otherwise, the multiplication of designs by painters 
of second-rate power is more desirable than the writing 
of music by ini , composer’s. They may, with fa* 
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greater personal happiness, and incalculably greater ad¬ 
vantage to others, devote themselves to the affectionate 
and sensitive copying of the works of men of just lenown. 
The dignity of this self-sacrifice would soon be acknowl¬ 
edged with sincere respect, for copies produced by men 
working with such motive would differ no less from the 
common trade-article of the galleries than the rendering 


of music by an enthusiastic and highly-trained executant 
differs from the grinding of a street organ. And 
change in the tone of public feeling, pioduced b) 
iarity with such work, would soon be no less g lc<lL 
in their.musical enjoyment, if having been accustomed 
only to hear black Christy* blind fiddlers, and hoarse 
beggars scrape or howl about their streets, they were per¬ 
mitted daily audience of faithful and gentle orchestral 
rendering of the work of the highest classical masters. 

I have not, until very lately, rightly appreciated the 
results of the labour of the Arundel Society m this direc¬ 
tion. Although, from the beginning, I have been hon¬ 
oured in being a member of its council, my action ms 
been hitherto rather of check than help, because I thought 
more of the differences between our copies an t le gitu 
originals, than of their unquestionable superiority to any¬ 
thing the public could otherwise obtain. 

I was practically convinced of their extreme value on y 

this last winter, by staying at the house of a /"and 

which the Arundel engravings were the pnnupa 
tion; and where I learned more of Masaccm from the 
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Arundel copy of the contest with Simon Magus, than in 
the Braneacci chapel itself; for the daily companionship 
with the engraving taught me subtleties in its composition 
which had escaped me in the multitudinous interest of 
visits to the actual fresco. 

But the work of the Society has been sorely hindered 
hitherto, because it has had at command only the skill of 
copyists trained in foreign schools of colour, and accus¬ 
tomed to meet no more accurate requisitions than those 
of the fashionable traveller. I have always hoped for, 
and trust at last to obtain, co-operation with our too mildly 
laborious copyists, of English artists possessing more bril¬ 
liant colour faculty; and the permission of our subscribers 
to secure for them the great ruins of the noble past, un¬ 
desecrated by the trim, but treacherous, plastering of 
modern emendation. 

Finally, I hope to direct some of the antiquarian energy 
often to be found remaining, even when love of the 
picturesque has passed away, to encourage the accurate 
delineation and engraving of historical monuments, as 
a direct function of our schools of art. All that I have 
generally to suggest on this matter has been already stated 
with sufficient clearness in the first of my inaugural lec¬ 
tures at Oxford: and my forthcoming ‘ Elements of 
Drawing’will contain all the directions I can give in 
writing as to methods of work for such purpose. The 

publication of these has been hindered, for at least, a year, 

' * 

by the abuses introduced by the modern cheap modes 
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of printing engravings. I fiud the men won’t use any 
ink but what pleases them, nor print but with what pres¬ 
sure pleases them ; and if I can get the foreman to attend 
to the business, and choose the ink right, the men change 
it the moment he leaves the room, and threaten to throw 


up the job when they are detected. All this, I have long 
known well, is a matter of course, in the outcome of mod¬ 
ern principles of trade; but it has rendered it hitheito 
impossible for me to produce illustrations, which have 
been ready, as far as my work or that of my own assistants 
is concerned, for a year and a half. Any one interested 
in hearing of our progress—or arrest, may wiite to my 
Turner copyist, Mr. Ward:* and, in the meantime, they 
can help my designs for art education best by making these 
Turner copies more generally known ; and by determining, 
when they travel, to spend what sums they have at their 
disposal, not in fady photography, but in the encourage¬ 
ment of any good water-colour and pencil draughtsmen 
whom they find employed in the galleries of Europe. 

* 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. Note.-I have hitherto per¬ 
mitted Mr. Ward to copy any Turner drawing he was asked to do ; but, 
finding there is a run upon the vignettes of Loch Lomond and Derwent 
I have forbidden him to do more of them for the present, lest Ins work 
should get the least mechanical. The admirable drawls of Venice, 
by my good assistant Mr. Bunney, resident there, will become o more 
value to their purchasers every year, as the buddings from w ic 
are made are destroyed. I was but just in time, working with him at 
Verona, to catch record of Fra Giocondo’s work in the smaller square, 

the moat beautiful Renaissance design in North Italy. 

10 
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DETACHED NOTES. 

I. 

On the series of Sibyl engravings attributed to Botticelli. 

Since I wrote the earlier lectures in this volume, I have 
been made more doubtful on several points which were 
embarrassing enough before, by seeing some better, (so- 
called,’) impressions of my favourite plates, containing 
light and shade which did not improve them. 

I do not choose to waste time or space in discussion, till 
I know more of the matter; and that more I must leave 
to iny good friend Mr. Reid of the British Museum to 
find out for me; for 1 have no time to take up the sub¬ 
ject my sc’”, but I give, for frontispiece to this Appendix., 
the engraving of Joshua referred to in the text, which 
however beautiful in thought, is an example of the in¬ 
ferior execution and more elaborate shade which puzzle 
me. But u - is said in the previous pages of the 
plates chosen • ->r example, by whomsoever done, is abso- 
lu* trustworthy. Thoroughly fine they are, in theii 
exb; s:ai:o, and exemplary to all persons and times 
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And of the rest, in fitting place I hope to give complete— 
or at least satisfactory account. 



On the three excellent engravers representative of the firsts 

middle , and late schools. 


I have given opposite a photograph, slightly reduced 
from the Durer Madonna, alluded to often in the text, as 
an example of his best conception of womanhood. It is 
very curious that Durer, the least able of all great artists 
to represent womanhood, should of late have been a \ei) 
principal object of feminine admiration. I lie last tiling 
a woman should do is to write about art. They ne\er see 
anything in pictures but what they are told, (or resolve to 
see out of contradiction,)—or the particular things that 
fall in with their own feelings. 1 saw a curious piece of 
enthusiastic writing by an Edinburgh lady, the other day, 
on the photographs 1 had taken from the tower of Giotto. 
She did not care a straw what Giotto had meant by them, 


declared she felt it her duty only to announce what they 
were to her; and wrote two pages on the bas-relief of 
Heracles and Antmus—assuming it to be the death of 

Abel. 

It is not, however, by women only that Durer has been 
over-praised. He stands so alone in his own field, that 
the people who care much for him geneialh lose t 
power of enjoying anything else rightly; and are contmn 
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ally attributing to the force of his imagination quaint¬ 
nesses which are merely part of the general mannerism of 
his day. 

The following notes upon him, In relation to two other 
excellent engravers, were written shortly for extempore 
expansion in lecturing. I give them, with the others in 
this terminal article, mainly for use to myself in future 
reference; but also as more or less suggestive to the 
reader, if he has taken up the subject seriously, and 
worth, therefore, a few pages of this closing sheet. 

The men I have named as representative of all the good 
ones composing their school, are alike resolved their en-' 
graving shall be lovely. 

But Botticelli, the ancient, wants, with as little engrav¬ 
ing, as much Sibyl as possible. 

Durer, the central, wants, with as much engraving as 
possible, anything of Sibyl that may chance to be picked 
up with it. 

Beaugrand, the modern, wants, as much Sibyl as possi¬ 
ble, and as much engraving too. 

I repeat.—for I want to get this clear to you—Botticelli 
wants, with as little engraving, as much Sibyl as possible. 
For his head is full of Sibyls, and his heart He can’t 
draw them fast enough: one comes, and another and 
another; and all, gracious and wonderful and good, to be 
engraved for ever, if only he had a thousand hands and 
lives. He scratches down one, with no haste, with no 
fault, di finely careful, scrupulous, patient, but with as fev 
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lines as possible. 4 Another Sibyl—let me draw another 
for heaven’s sake, before she has burnt all her books, and 
vanished.’ 

Durer is exactly Botticelli’s opposite. He is a work 
man, to the heart, and will do his work magnificently 
4 No matter what I do it on, so that my craft be honour¬ 
ably shown. Anything will do; a Sibyl, a skull, a Ma¬ 
donna and Christ, a hat and feather, an Adam, an Eve, a 
cock, a sparrow, a lion with two tails, a pig with five legs, 
—anything will do for me. But see if I don’t show you 
what engraving is, be my subject what it may ! 

Thirdly: Beaugrand, I said, wants as much Sibyl as 
possible, and as much engraving. He is essentially a 
copyist, and has no ideas of his own, but deep reverence 
and love for the work of others. lie will give his life to 
represent another man’s thought. lie will do his best with 
every spot and line,—exhibit to you, if you will only look, 
the most exquisite completion of obedient skill; but will 
be content, if you will not look, to pass his neglected 
years in fruitful peace, and count every day well spent 
that has given softness to a shadow, or light to a smile. 

jlIL 

On Duress landscape, with reference to the sentence in 
p. 159 : 44 1 hope you are pleased.’ 

I spoke jest row only of the ill-shaped body of this 
figure of Fortune, or Pleasure. Beneath her feet » an 
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elaborate landscape. It is all drawn out of Purer’? 
head ;—he would look at bones or tendons carefully, or at 
the leaf details of foreground;—but at the breadth and 
loveliness of real landscape, never. 

He has tried to give you a bird’s-eye view of Germany ; 
rocks, and woods, and clouds, and brooks, and the pebbles 
in their beds, and mills, and cottages, and fences, and 
what not; but it is all a feverish dream, ghastly and 
6trange, a monotone of diseased imagination. 

And here is a little bit of the world he would not look 
at—of the great river of his land, with a single cluster of 
its reeds, and two boat3, and an island with a village, and 
the way for the eternal waters opened between the rounded 
hills* 

It is just what you may see any day, anywhere,—inno¬ 
cent, seemingly artless; but the artlessness of Turner is 
like the face of Gainsborough’s village girl, and a joy 
forever. 


IV. 

* 

On the study of anatomy . 

The virtual beginner of artistic anatomy in Italy waa 
a man called ‘ The Poulterer ’—from his grandfather’s 

* The engraving of Turner’s “ Scene on the Rhine” (near Bingen?) 
with boats on the right, and reedy foreground on left; the opering 
between its mountain banks in central distance. It is exquisitely 
engraved, the plate being of the size of the drawing, about ten inohti 
by six, and finished with extreme care and feeling. 
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trade; ‘ Pollajnolo,’ a man of immense power, but on 
whom the curse of the Italian mind in this age* was set 
at its deepest. 

Any form of passionate excess has terrific effects on 
body and soul, in nations as in men ; and when this excess 
is in rage, and rage against your brother, and rage ac¬ 
complished in habitual deeds of blood,—do you think 
Nature will forget to set the seal of her indignation upon 
the forehead 1 I told you that the great division of spirit 
between the northern and southern races had been recon¬ 
ciled in the Yal d’Arno. The Font of Florence, and the 
Font of Pisa, were as the very springs of the life of the 
Christianity which had gone forth to teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Prince of Peace. \ct 
these two brother cities were to each other—I do not say 
as Abel and Cain, but as Eteocles and Polyniccs, and the 
words of ^Eschylus are now fulfilled in them to the utter¬ 
most. The Arno baptizes their dead bodies :—tlieir native 
valley between its mountains is to them as the furrow of 
a grave;—“and so much of their land they have, as is 
sepulchre.” Nay, not of Florence and Pisa only was 
this true: Venice and Genoa died in death-grapple ; an 
eight cities of Lombardy divided between them the joy 
of levelling Milan to her lowest stone. Nay, not mere y 
in city against city, but in street against street, and home 


See the horrible picture of St. Sebastian by hi-n in our own Nation* 
Gallery. 
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against house, the fury of the Theban dragon flamed 
ceaselessly, and with the same excuse upon men’s lips 
The sign of the shield of Polynices, Justice bringing back 
the exile, was to them all, in turn, the portent of death: 
and their history, in the sum of it and substance, is as of 
the servants of Joab and Abner by the pool of Gibeon. 
« They caught every one his fellow by the head, and 
thrust his sword in his fellow’s side; so they fell down 
together: wherefore that place was called ‘ the field of 
the strong men.’ ” 

Now it is not possible for Christian men to live thus, 
except under a fever of insanity. I have before, in my 
lectures on Prudence and Insolence in art, deliberately 
asserted to you the logical accuracy of the term ‘ demonia¬ 
cal possession ’—the being in the power or possession of a 
betraying spirit; and the definite sign of such insanity is 
delight in witnessing pain, usually accompanied by an in¬ 
stinct that gloats over or plays with physical uncleanness 
or disease, and always by a morbid egotism. It is not to 
be recognized for demoniacal power so much by its 
viciousness , as its paltriness ,—the taking pleasure in 
minute, contemptible, and loathsome things.* Now, in 
the middle of the gallery of the Brera at Milan, there is 
an elaborate study of a dead Christ, entirely characteristic 
of early fifteenth century Italian madman’s work. It is 


* Aa in the muscles of the legs and effort in stretching bows, of th« 
execuli r.ers, in the picture just referred to. 
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called -and was presented to the people as—a Christ; 
but it is only an anatomical study of a vulgar and ghastly 
dead body, with the soles of the feet set straight at the 
spectator, and the rest foreshortened. It is either Cas- 
tagno’s or Mantegna’s,—in my mind, set down to Cas- 
tagno; but I have not looked at the pictm e foi ) cai &, 
and am not sure at this moment. It does not matter a 
straw which: it is exactly characteristic of the madness 


in which all of them—Pollajuolo, Castagno, Mantegna, 
Lionardo da Vinci, and Michael Angelo, polluted their 
work with the science of the sepulchre, and degiadcd it 

* Observe, I entirely distinguish the study of anatomy- i.e., of in¬ 
tense bone and muscle-from study of the nude, as the Greeks prac¬ 
tised it. This for an entirely great painter is absolutely necessary ; 
but yet I believe, in the case of BotticeUi, it was nobly restricted. 
The following note by Mr. Tyrwhitt contains, I think, the probable 

truth:— . . 

The facts relating to Sandro Botticelli's models, or rather to h.» 

favourite model (as it appears to me), are but few J and it is greatly to 

be regretted that his pictures arc seldom dated>f 11 wcr0 certain in 

what order they appeared, what follows here might approach moral 

certainty. , , . «. 

“ There is no doubt that he had great personal regard for Fra 

Filippo, up to that painter's death in 1409, Sandro being t on wen y 

two years old. Ho may probably have got only good from him; any- 

how he would get a strong turn for Realism, -no., the trea men 

sacred and all other subjects in a realistic manner. I o la esc <• 

Crowe and Cavaleaselle from FUippino Lippi's Martyrdom of St. Peter, 

as a sullen and sensual man, with beetle brows, large W, 

etc., etc. Probably he was a strong man, and Intense m physical and 


intellectual habit. 

10 * 
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with presumptuous and paltry technical skill. Fore 
shorten your Christ, and paint him, if you can, half petri¬ 
fied.—that is the scientific art of the Renaissance. 

It is impossible, however, in so vast a subject to dis 


“ This man, then, begins to paint in his strength, with conviction— 
rather happy and innocent than not—that it is right to paint any beauti¬ 
ful thing, and best to paint the most beautiful,—say in 1470, at 
twenty-three years of age. The allegorical Spring and the Graces, and 
the Aphrodite now in the Ufficii, were painted for Cosmo, and seem to 
be taken by Yasari and others as early, or early-central, works in his 
life: also the portrait of Simonctta Vespucei. 1 He is known to have 
painted much in early life for the Vespucei aud the Medici; —and this 
daughter of the former house seems to have been inamorata or mistress 
of Giuliano de’ Medici, murdered by the Pazzi in 1478. Now it seems 
agreed by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Pater, etc., (and I am quite sure of it 
myself as to the pictures mentioned)—first, that the same slender and 
long-throated model appears in Spring, the Aphrodite, Calumny, and 
other works." Secondly, that she was Simonetta, the original of the 
Pitti portrait. 

“ Now I think she must have been induced to let Sandro draw from 
her whole person undraped, more or less ; and that he must have done 
so as such a man probably would, in strict honour as to deed, word, and 
' Haile thought, but under occasional accesses of passion of which he 
Baid .. -'thing, and which in all probability and by grace of God refined 
down to nil, or nearly so, as he got accustomed to look in honour at bo 
beautiful a thing. (He may have left off the undraped after her 
death.) First, her figure is absolutely fine Gothic; I don’t think any 
antique is so ’ender. ^ tcondly, she has the sad, passionate, and 
exquisite Lombard mouth. Thirdly, her limbs shrink together and she 


1 Fifed, 8tania di Prometeo, 348. 

1 I think Zlppornh may l>e a remembrance of her 
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tinguish always the beginner of things from the es¬ 
tablishes ' To the poulterer’s son, Pollajuolo, remains the 
eternal shame of first making insane contest the only sub¬ 
ject of art; but the two establishes of anatomy weie 


seems not quite to have Miked it,’ or been an accustomed model. 
Fourthly, there is tradition, giving her name to all those forms. 

“ Her lover Giuliano was murdered in 1478, and Savonarola hanged 
and burnt in 1498. Now, can her distress, and Savonarola’s preaching, 
between them, have taken, in few years, all the carnality out of 
Sandro, supposing him to have come already, by seventy-eight, to that 
state in which the sight of her delighted him, without provoking 
ulterior feelings? All decent men accustomed to draw from the nude 
tell us they get to that. 

Sandro’s Dante is dated as published in 1482. He may have been 
saddening by that time, and weary of beauty, pure or mixed though 
he went on painting Madonnas, I fancy. (Can Simonetta be traced in 
any of them? I think not. The Sistine paintings extend from 1481 
to 1484, however. I cannot help thinking Zipporah is impressed with 
her.) After Savonarola’s death, Sandro must have lost heart, and 
gone into Dante altogether. Most ways in literature and art lead to 
Dante; and this question about the nude and the purity of Botticelli 

is no exception to the rule. 

‘•Now in the Purgatorio, Lust to the last sin of which we are to be 
made pure, and it has to be burnt out of us: being itself as searching 
as Sre, as smouldering, devouring, and all that. Corruptio optnni pea- 
airaa: and it to the most searching and lasting of evils, because it really 
to a corruption attendant on true Love, which to etomal-whatever the 
word means. That this to so, seems to me to demonstrate the Until o 
the Fall of Man from the condition of moral very-goodness m God a 
aight. And I think that Dante connected the purifying pains o is in 
tormediate stato with actual sufferings in this life, working out repen¬ 
tance,-in himself and ethers. And the ‘ torment of this passion, to 
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Lionardo and Michael Angelo. Yon hear of Lionardo 
chiefly because of his Last Snpper, but Italy did not hear 
of him for that. This was not what brought her to 
worship Lionardo—but the Battle of the Standard. 

y. 

Fragments on Holbein and others. 

Of Holbein's St. Elizabeth, remember, she is not a per- 
feet Saint Elizabeth, by any means. She is an honest and 
sweet German lady,—the best he could 6ee ; he could do 

the repentant or resisting, or purity-seeking soul is decidedly like the 
pain of physical burning. 

“ Further, its casuistry is impracticable ; because the more you stir 
the said ‘ fire,’ the stronger hold it takes. Therefore, men and women 
are rightly secret about it, and detailed confessions unadvisable. Much 
talk about ‘ hypocrisy ’ in this matter is quite wrong and unjust. Then, 
its connexion with female beauty, as a cause of love between man and 
woman, seems to me to be the inextricable nodus of the Fall, the here 
inseparable mixture of good and evil, till soul and body are parted. 
For the sense of seen Beauty is the awakening of Love, at whatever 
distance from any kind of return or sympathy—as with a rose, or what 
not. Sami to may be the man who has gone nearest to the right separa¬ 
tion of Delight from Desire : supposing that he began with religion and 
a straight conscience; saw lovingly the error of Fra Filippo’s way ; saw 
with intense distant love the error of Simonetta’s; and reflected on 
Flore and its way, and drew nearer and nearer to Savonarola, being 


yet big a ro v.n for asceticism ; and finally wearied of all things, and 
sunk i to poverty and peace.” 
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no better;—and so 1 come back to my old story,—no man 
can do better than he sees: if he can reach the nature 
round him, it is well; he may fall short of it; he cannot 
rise above it; “ the best, in this kind, are but shadows.” 


* 


* * * 


Yet that intense veracity of Ilolbein is indeed the 
strength and glory of all the northern schools. They ex¬ 
ist only in being true. Their work among men is the 
definition of what is, and the abiding by it. They cannot 
dream of what is not. They make fools of themselves if 
they try. Think how feeble even Shakspcare is when lie 
tries his hand at a Goddess;—women, beautiful and 


womanly,—as many as you choose; but who cares what 
his Minerva or Juno, say in the masque of the lempest? 
And for the painters—when Sir Joshua tries for a Ma¬ 
donna, or Vandyke for a Diana—they can’t even paint! 
they become total simpletons. Look at Rubens mytholo¬ 
gies in the Louvre, or at modern French heroics, or Gei- 
man pietisms! Why, all—Cornelius, Hesse, Ovcibcok, 
and David—put together, are not worth one De Ilooghe 
of an old woman with a broom sweeping a back-kitchen. 
The one tiling we northerns can do is to find out what is 
fact, and insist on it: mean fact it may be, or noble,— but 
fact always, or we die. 

Yet the intensest form of northern realization can be 
matched in the south, when the southerns choose. There 
are two pieces of animal drawing in the Sistine Chapel 
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unrivalled for literal veracity. The sheep at the well it 
front of Zipporah; and afterwards, when she is going 
away, leading her children, her eldest boy, like every one 
else, has taken his chief treasure with him, and this treas 
ure is his pet dog. It is a little sharp-nosed white fox- 
terrier, full of fire and life; but not strong enough for a 
long walk. So little Gershom, whose name was “the 
stranger ” because his father had been a stranger in a 
strange land,—little Gershom carries his white terrier 
under his arm, lying on the top of a large bundle to make 
it comfortable. The doggie puts its sharp nose and 
bright eyes out, above his hand, with a little roguish 
gleam sideways in them, which means,—if I can read 
rightly a dog’s expression,—that he has been barking at 
Moses all the morning, and has nearly put him out of 
temper:—and without any doubt, I can assert to yon that 
there is not any other such piece of animal painting in the 
world,—so brief, intense, vivid, and absolutely balanced 
in truth ; as tenderly drawn as if it had been a saint, yet 
as humorously as Landseer’s Lord Chancellor poodle. 

Oppose to Holbein’s Veracity—Botticelli’s Fantasy. 



a 

Shade 

u 

Colour. 

a 

a 

Despair 

Ci 

Faith. 

u 
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Grossness 

u 

Purity. 


True Fanta&\. Botticelli’s Tree in Hellespontic SibyL 
Not a real iree at all—yet founded on intensest percep 
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tion of beautiful reality. So the swan of Clio, as opposed 

to Durer’s cock, or to Turner’s swan. 

The Italian power of abstraction into one mythology 
personage— Holbein’s death is only literal. He has to 
split his death into thirty different deaths; and each is 
but a skeleton. But Orcagna’s death is one-the power 
of death itself. There may thus be as much breadth m 

thought , as in execution. 


What then, we have to ask, is a man conscious of m 
what he sees ? 

For instance, in all Cruikshank’s etchings-liowover 
slight the outline —there is an intense consciousness 
of light and shade, and of local colour, as apart of light 
and shade ; but none of colour itself, lie was wholly in¬ 
capable of colouring; and perhaps this \eiy detiuu -y 
enabled him to give graphic harmony to engraving. 


Bewick—snow-pieces, etc. Grey predominant; perfect 
sense of colour, coming out in patterns of buds,—yet so 
uncultivated, that he engraves the brown birds better than 

pheasant or peacock l 

For quite perfect consciousness of colour makes engia 
mg impossible, and you have instead-Correggio. 
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Final notes on light and shade. 

You will find in the 138th and 147th paragraphs of nij 
inaugural lectures, statements which, if you were reading 
the book by yourselves, would strike you probably as each 
of them diflicult, and in some degree inconsistent,—name¬ 
ly, that the school of colour has exquisite character and 
sentiment; but is childish, cheerful, and fantastic ; while 
the school of shade is deficient in character and sentiment; 
but supreme in intellect and veracity. “The way by light 
and shade,” I say, “ is taken by men of the highest powers 
of thought and most earnest desire for truth.” 

The school of shade, I say, is deficient in character and 
sentiment. Compare any of Diner’s Madonnas with any 
of Angelico’s. 

Yet you may discern in the Apocalypse engravings that 
Durer’s mind was seeking for truths, and dealing with 
questions, which no more could have occurred to Angeli¬ 
co’s mind than to that of a two-years’-old baby. 

The two schools unite in various degrees; but are always 
distinguishably generic, the two headmost masters repre¬ 
senting each being Tintoret and Perugino. The one, de¬ 
ficient in sentiment, and continually offending us by the 
want of it, but full of intellectual power and suggestion. 

he other, repeating ideas with so little reflection that 
ho eta blamed for doing the same thing over again, 
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(Vasari); but exquisite in sentiment and the conditions 
of taste which it forms, so as to become the master of it to 
Raphael and to all succeeding him ; and remaining such 
a type of sentiment, too delicate to be felt by the lattei 
practical mind of Dutch-bred England, that Goldsmith 
makes the admiration of him the test of absurd connois- 
seurship. But yet, with under-current of intellect, which 
gets him accused of free-thinking, and therefore with 
under-current of entirely exquisite chiaroscuro. 

Light and shade, then, imply the understanding of 
things—Colour, the imagination and the sentiment of 
them. 

In Turner’s distinctive work,colour is scarcely acknowl¬ 
edged unless under influence of sunshine. The sunshine 
is his treasure ; his lividest gloom contains it; his gie>cnt 
twilight regrets it, and remembers. Blue is always a blue 
shadow; brown or gold, always light;—nothing is cheer¬ 
ful but sunshine ; wherever the sun is not, there is melan¬ 
choly or evil. Apollo is God ; and all forms of death and 

sorrow exist in opposition to him. 

But in Perugino’s distinctive work,—and therefore I 
have given him the captain’s place over all,—there is 
simply no darkness, no wrong. Every colour is lovely, 
and every space is light. The world, the universe, is 
divine: all sadness is a part of harmony ; and all gloom, 

a part of peace. 


the end. 
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LECTURE I. 

Realistic Schools of Painting. 

D. G. ROSSETTI AND W. HOLMAN HUNT. 

I AM well assured that this audience is too kind, and 
too sympathetic, to wish me to enlarge on the 
mingled feelings of fear and thankfulness, with which I 
find myself once again permitted to enter on the duties 
in which I am conscious that before I fell short in too 
many ways; and in which I only have ventured to ask, 
and to accept, your farther trust, in the hope of being 
able to bring to some of their intended conclusions, 
things not in the nature of them, it seems to me. beyond 
what yet remains of an old man’s energy; but, before, 
too eagerly begun, and too irregularly followed. And 
indeed I am partly under the impression, both in grati¬ 
tude and regret, that Professor Richmond’s resignation, 
however justly motived by his wish to pursue with 
uninterrupted thought the career open to him in his 
profession, had partly also for its reason the courtesy 
of concession to his father’s old friend ; and his own 
feeling that while yet I was able to be of service in 

advancing the branches of elementary art with which I 

3 
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was specially acquainted, it was best that I should make 
the attempt on lines already opened, and with the aid 
of old friends. I am now alike comforted in having 
left you, and encouraged in return; for on all grounds 
it was most desirable that to the imperfect, and yet in 
many points new and untried code of practice which I 
had instituted, the foundations of higher study should 
have been added by Mr. Richmond, in connection with 
the methods of art-education recognized in the Acade¬ 
mies of Europe. And although I have not yet been able 
to consult with him on the subject, I trust that no in¬ 
terruption of the courses of figure study, thus establish¬ 
ed, may be involved in the completion, for what it is 
worth, of the system of subordinate exercises in natural 
history and landscape, indicated in the schools to 
which at present, for convenience’ sake, my name is 
attached ; but which, if they indeed deserve encourage¬ 
ment, will, I hope, receive it ultimately, as presenting to 
the beginner the first aspects of art, in the widest, 
because the humblest, relation to those of divinely 
organized and animated Nature. 

The immediate task I propose to myself is to make 
serviceable, by all the illustration I can give them, the 
now unequalled collection possessed by the Oxford 
schools of Turner drawings and sketches, completed as 
it has been by the kindness of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery at the intercession of Prince Leopold; 
a d furnishing the means of progress in the study of 
landscape such as the great painter himself only con¬ 
ceived the scope of toward the closing period of his 
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life. At the opening of next term, I hope, with Mr. 
Macdonald’s assistance, to have drawn up a little 
synopsis of the elementary exercises which in my 
earlier books have been recommended for practice in 
Landscape,—a subject which, if you look back to the 
courses of my lectures here, you will find almost 
affectedly neglected, just because it was my personal 
province. Other matters under deliberation, till I get 
them either done, or determined, I have no mind to talk 
of; but to-day, and in the three lectures which I hope 
to give in the course of the summer term, I wish to 
render such account as is possible to me of the vivid 
phase into which I find our English art in general to 
have developed since first I knew it: and, though per¬ 
haps not without passing deprecation of some of its 
tendencies, to rejoice with you unqualifiedly in the hon¬ 
our which may most justly be rendered to the leaders, 
whether passed away or yet present with us, of Eng¬ 
land’s Modern Painters. 

I may be permitted, in the reverence of sorrow, to 
speak first of my much loved friend, Gabriel Rossetti. 
But, in justice, no less than in the kindness due to 
death, I believe his name should be placed first on the 
list of men, within my own range of knowledge, who 
have raised and changed the spirit of modern Art: 
raised, in absolute attainment; changed, in direction of 
temper. Rossetti added to the before accepted systems 
of colour in painting, one based on the principles of 
manuscript illumination, which permits his design to 
rival the most beautiful qualities of painted glass, with- 
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out losing either the mystery or the dignity of light 
and shade. And he was, as I believe it is now gen¬ 
erally admitted, the chief intellectual force in the es¬ 
tablishment of the modern romantic school in Eng¬ 
land. 

Those who are acquainted with my former writings 
must be aware that I use the word * romantic ’ always 
in a noble sense; meaning the habit of regarding the 
external and real world as a singer of Romaunts would 
have regarded it in the middle ages, and as Scott, 
Burns, Byron, and Tennyson have regarded it in our 
own times. But, as Rossetti’s colour was based on the 
former art of illumination, so his romance was based on 
traditions of earlier and more sacred origin than those 
which have inspired our highest modern romantic liter¬ 
ature. That literature has in all cases remained strong¬ 
est in dealing with contemporary fact. The genius of 
Tennyson is at its highest in the poems of ‘ Maud,’ 
‘In Mcmoriam,’ and the ‘Northern Farmer’; but that 
of Rossetti, as of his greatest disciple, is seen only when 
on pilgrimage in Palestine. 

I trust that Mr. Holman Hunt will not think that in 
speaking of him as Rossetti’s disciple I derogate from 
the respect due to his own noble and determined genius. 
In all living schools it chances often that the disciple is 
greater than his master; and it is always the first sign 
of a domin <nt and splendid intellect, that it knows of 
whom to learn. Rossetti’s great poetical genius justi¬ 
fied my dairying for him total, and, I believe, earliest, 
originality in the sternly materialistic, though deeply 
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reverent veracity, with which alone, of all schools of 
painters, this brotherhood of Englishmen has conceived 
the circumstances of the life of Christ. And if I had 
to choose one picture which represented in purity and 
completeness, this manner of their thought, it would be 
Rossetti’s ‘ Virgin in the House of St. John.’ 

But when Holman Hunt, under such impressive in¬ 
fluence, quitting virtually for ever the range of worldly 
subjects, to which belonged the pictures of Valentine 
and Sylvia, of Claudio and Isabel, and of the ‘Awaken¬ 
ing Conscience,’ rose into the spiritual passion which 
first expressed itself in the ‘ Light of the World, an 
instant and quite final difference was manifested be¬ 
tween his method of conception, and that of his fore¬ 
runner. To Rossetti, the Old and New Testaments 
were only the greatest poems he knew; and he painted 
scenes from them with no more actual belief in their 
relation to the present life and business of men than he 
gave also to the Morte d’Arthur and the Vita Nuova. 
But to Holman Hunt, the story of the New Testament, 
when once his mind entirely fastened on it, became 
what it was to an old Puritan, or an old Catholic of 
true blood,—not merely a Reality, not merely the 
greatest of Realities, but the only Reality. So that 
there is nothing in the earth for him any more that 
docs not speak of that ;-thcre is no course of thought 
nor force of skill for him, but it springs from and ends 

in that. 

So absolutely, and so involuntarily—I use the word 
in its noblest meaning-is this so with him, that in ail 
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subjects which fall short in the religious element, his 
power also is shortened, and he does those things worst 
which are easiest to other men. 

Beyond calculation, greater, beyond comparison, 
happier, than Rossetti, in this sincerity, he is distin¬ 
guished also from him by a respect for physical and 
material truth which renders his work far more gener¬ 
ally, far more serenely, exemplary. 

The specialty of colour-method which I have signal¬ 
ized in Rossetti, as founded on missal painting, is in 
exactly that degree conventional and unreal. Its light 
is not the light of sunshine itself, but of sunshine 
diffused through coloured glass. And in object-paint¬ 
ing he not only refused, partly through idleness, partly 
in the absolute want of opportunity for the study of 
nature involved in his choice of abode in a garret at 
Blackfriars,—refused, I say, the natural aid of pure land¬ 
scape and sky, but wilfully perverted and lacerated his 
powers of conception with Chinese puzzles and Japanese 
monsters, until his foliage looked generally fit for noth¬ 
ing but a fire-screen, and his landscape distances like the 
furniture of a Noah’s Ark from the nearest toy-shop. 
Whereas Holman Hunt, in the very beginning of his 
career, fixed his mind, as a colourist, on the true rep¬ 
resentation of actual sunshine, of growing leafage, of 
living rock, of heavenly cloud ; and his long and reso¬ 
lute exile, deeply on many grounds to be regretted 
both for himself and us, bound only closer to his heart 
the mighty forms and hues of God’s earth and sky, and 
the mysteries of its appointed lights of the day and of 
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the night—opening on the foam—“ Of desolate seas, in 
—Sacred—lands forlorn.” 

You have, for the last ten or fifteen years, been 
accustomed to see among the pictures principally char¬ 
acteristic of the English school, a certain average num¬ 
ber of attentive studies, both of sunshine, and the 
forms of lower nature, whose beauty is meant to be 
seen by its light. Those of Mr. Brett may be named 
with especial praise; and you will probably many of 
you remember with pleasure the study of cattle on a 
Highland moor in the evening, by Mr. Davis, which in 
last year’s Academy carried us out, at the end of the 
first room, into sudden solitude among the hills. But 
we forget, in the enjoyment of these new and healthy 
pleasures connected with painting, to whom we first 
owe them all. The apparently unimportant picture by 
Holman Hunt, ‘ The strayed Sheep,’ which—painted 
thirty years ago—you may perhaps have seen last au¬ 
tumn in the rooms of the Art Society in Bond Street, 
at once achieved all that can ever be done in that kind : 
it will not be surpassed-it is little likely to be rivalled 
—by the best efforts of the times to come. It showed 
to us, for the first time in the history of art, the abso¬ 
lutely faithful balances of colour and shade by which 
actual sunshine might be transposed into a key in which 
the harmonies possible with material pigments should 
yet produce the same impressions upon the mind which 

were caused by the light itself. 

And remember, all previous work whatever had been 

either subdued into narrow truth, or only by conven- 
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tion suggestive of the greater. Claude’s sunshine is 
colourless,—only the golden haze of a quiet afternoon ; 
—so also that of Cuyp : Turner’s, so bold in conven¬ 
tionalism that it is credible to few of you, and offensive 
to many. But the pure natural green and tufted gold 
of the herbage in the hollow of that little sea-cliff must 
be recognized for true merely by a minute’s pause of 
attention. Standing long before the picture, you were 
soothed by it, and raised into such peace as you are 
intended to find in the glory and the stillness of sum¬ 
mer, possessing all things. 

I cannot say of this power of true sunshine, the least 
thing that I would. Often it is said to me by kindly 
readers, that I have taught them to see what they had 
not seen : and yet never—in all the many volumes of 
effort—have I been able to tell them my own feelings 
about what I myself see. You may suppose that I 
have been all this time trying to express my personal 
feelings about Nature. No ; not a whit. I soon found 
I could not, and did not try to. All my writing is only 
the effort to distinguish what is constantly, and to all 
men, loveable, and if they will look, lovely, from what 
is vile, or empty,—or, to well trained eyes and hearts, 
loathsome ; but you will never find me talking about 
what / feel, or what / think. I know that fresh air is 
mo- * wholesome than fog, and that blue sky is more 
beau ' r ul than black, to people happily born and bred. 
But y, m will never find, except of late, and for special 
reasons, effort of mine to say how I am myself op¬ 
pressed or comforted by such things. 
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This is partly my steady principle, and partly it is 
incapacity. Forms of personal feeling in this kind can 
only be expressed in poetry; and I am not a poet, nor 
in any articulate manner could I the least explain to 
you what a deep element of life, for me, is in the 
sight merely of pure sunshine on a bank of living 
grass. 

More than any pathetic music,—yet I love music,— 
more than any artful colour—and yet I love colour,— 
more than other merely material thing visible to these 
old eyes, in earth or sky. It is so, I believe, with many 
of you also,—with many more than know it of them¬ 
selves; and this picture, were it only the first that cast 
true sunshine on the grass, would have been in that 
virtue sacred : but in its deeper meaning, it is, actually, 
the first of Hunt’s sacred paintings—the first in which, 
for those who can read, the substance of the conviction 
and the teaching of his after life is written, though not 
distinctly told till afterwards in the symbolic picture of 
‘ The Scapegoat.’ “ All we like sheep have gone astray, 
we have turned every one to his own way, and the 

Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” 

None of you, who have the least acquaintance with 
the general tenor of my own teaching, will suspect in 
me any bias towards the doctrine of vicarious Sacrifice, 
as it is taught by the modern Evangelical Preacher. 
But the great mystery of the idea of Sacrifice itself, 
which has been manifested as one united and solemn 
instinct by all thoughtful and affectionate races, since 
the wide world became peopled, is founded on the 
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secret truth of benevolent energy which all men who 
have tried to gain it have learned—that you cannot 
save men from death but by facing it for them, nor 
from sin but by resisting it for them. It is, on the 
contrary, the favourite, and the worst falsehood of 
modern infidel morality, that you serve your fellow- 
creatures best by getting a percentage out of their 
pockets, and will best provide for starving multitudes 
by regaling yourselves. Some day or other—probably 
now very soon—too probably by heavy afflictions of 
the State, we shall be taught that it is not so; and that 
all the true good and glory even of this world—not to 
speak of any that is to come, must be bought still, as 
it always has been, with our toil, and with our tears. 
That is the final doctrine, the inevitable one, not of 
Christianity only, but of all Heroic Faith and Heroic 
Being; and the first trial questions of a true soul 
to itself must always be,—Have I a religion, have 
I a country, have I a love, that I am ready to die 
for? 

That is the Doctrine of Sacrifice; the faith in which 
Isaac was bound, in which Iphigenia died, in which the 
great army of martyrs have suffered, and by which all 
victories in the cause of justice and happiness have 
been gained by the men who became more than con¬ 
querors, through Him that loved them. 

And yet there is a deeper and stranger sacrifice in 
the system of this creation than theirs. To resolute 
self-denial, and to adopted and accepted suffering, the 
reward is in the conscience sure, and in the gradual 
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advance and predominance of good, practically and to 
all men visible. But what shall we say of involuntary 
suffering,—the misery of the poor and the simple, the 
agony of the helpless and the innocent, and the 
perishing, as it seems, in vain, and the mother weeping 
for the children of whom she knows only that they are 
not ? 

I saw it lately given as one of the incontrovertible 
discoveries of modern science, that all our present 
enjoyments were only the outcome of an infinite series 
of pain. I do not know how far the statement fairly 
represented—but it announced as incapable of contra¬ 
diction—this melancholy theory. If such a doctrine is 
indeed abroad among you, let me comfort some, at 
least, with its absolute denial. That in past aeons, the 
pain suffered throughout the living universe passes 
calculation, is true; that it is infinite, is untrue; and 
that all our enjoyments are based on it, contemptibly 
untrue. For, on the other hand, the pleasure felt 
through the living universe during past ages is incalcu¬ 
lable also, and in higher magnitudes. Our own talents, 
enjoyments, and prosperities, are the outcome of that 
happiness with its energies, not of the death that 
ended them. So manifestly is this so, that all men of 
hitherto widest reach in natural science and logical 
thought have been led to fix their minds only on the 
innumerable paths of pleasure, and ideals of beauty, 
which are traced on the scroll of creation, and are no 
more tempted to arraign as unjust, or even lament as 
unfortunate, the essential equivalent of sorrow, than in 
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the seven-fold glories of sunrise to deprecate the ming¬ 
ling of shadow with its light. 

This, however, though it has always been the senti¬ 
ment of the healthiest natural philosophy, has never, as 
you well know, been the doctrine of Christianity. That 
religion, as it comes to us with the promise of a king¬ 
dom in which there shall be no more Death, neither 
sorrow nor crying, so it has always brought with it the 
confession of calamity to be at present in patience of 
mystery endured; and not by us only, but apparently 
for our sakes, by the lower creatures, for whom it is 
inconceivable that any good should be the final goal of 
ill. Toward these, the one lesson we have to learn is 
that of pity. For all human loss and pain, there is no 
comfort, no interpretation worth a thought, except 
only in the doctrine of the Resurrection;—of which 
doctrine, remember, it is an immutable historical fact 
that all the beautiful work, and all the happy existence 
of mankind, hitherto, has depended on, or consisted in, 
the hope of it. 

The picture of which I came to-day chiefly to speak, 
as a symbol of that doctrine, was incomplete when I 
saw it, and is so still; but enough was done to con¬ 
stitute it the most important work of Hunt’s life, as 
yet; and if health is granted to him for its completion, 
it will, both in reality and in esteem, be the greatest 
religious painting of our time. 

A ou k'.iow that in the most beautiful former concep¬ 
tions of the Flight into Egypt, the Holy Family were 
always represented as watched over, and ministered to, 
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by attendant angels. But only the safety and peace of 
the Divine Child and its mother are thought of. No 
sadness or wonder of meditation returns to the deso¬ 
late homes of Bethlehem. 

But in this English picture all the story of the escape, 
as of the flight, is told, in fulness of peace, and yet of 
compassion. The travel is in the dead of the night, 
the way unseen and unknown but, partly stooping 
from the starlight, and partly floating on the desert 
mirage, move, with the Holy Family the glorified souls 
of the Innocents. Clear in celestial light, and gathered 
into child-garlands of gladness, they look to the Child 
in whom they live, and yet, for them to die. Waters 
of the River of Life flow before on the sands: the 
Christ stretches out His arms to the nearest of them;— 
leaning from His mother’s breast. 

To how many bereaved households may not this 
happy vision of conquered death bring in the future, 

days of peace! 

I do not care to speak of other virtues in this design 
than those of its majestic thought,—but you may well 
imagine for yourselves how the painters quite separate 
and, in its skill, better than magical, power of giving 
effects of intense light, has aided the effort of his imagi¬ 
nation, while the passion of his subject has developed in 
him a swift grace of invention which for my own part I 
never recognized in his design till now. I can say with 
deliberation that none even of the most animated 
groups and processions of children which constitute the 
loveliest sculpture of the Robbias and Donatello, can 
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more than rival the freedom and felicity of motion, or 
the subtlety of harmonious line, in the happy wreath 
of these angel-children. 

Of this picture I came to-day chiefly to speak, nor 
will I disturb the poor impression which my words can 
give you of it by any immediate reference to other 
pictures by our leading masters. But it is not, of 
course, among these men of splendid and isolated im¬ 
agination that you can learn the modes of regarding 
common and familiar nature which you must be con¬ 
tent to be governed by—in early lessons. I count 
myself fortunate, in renewing my effort to systematize 
these, that I can now place in the schools, or at least 
lend, first one and then another—some exemplary draw¬ 
ings by young people—youths and girls of your own 
age—clever ones, yes,—but not cleverer than a great 
many of you :—eminent only, among the young people 
of the present day whom I chance to know, in being 
extremely old-fashioned ;—and,—don’t be spiteful when 
I say so,—but really they all are, all the four of them— 
two lads and two lassies—quite provokingly good. 

Lads, not exactly lads perhaps—one of them is al¬ 
ready master of the works in the ducal palace at Ven¬ 
ice ; lassies, to an old man of sixty-four, who is vexed to 
be beaten by them in his own business—a little older, 
perhaps, than most of the lassies here, but still brightly 
yonn-.T; and, mind you, not artists, but drawing in the 
joy of .heir hearts—and the builder at Venice only in 
his play-time—yet, I believe you will find these, and 
the other drawings I speak of, more helpful, and as I 
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just said, exemplary, than any I have yet been able to 
find for you ; and of these, little stories are to be told, 
which bear much on all that I have been most earnestly 
trying to make you assured of, both in art and in real 
life. 

Let me, however, before going farther, say, to relieve 
your minds from unhappily too well-grounded panic, 
that I have no intention of making my art lectures any 
more one-half sermons. All the pieces of theological or 
other grave talk which seemed to me a necessary part 
of my teaching here, have been already spoken, and 
printed; and are, I only fear at too great length, legi¬ 
ble. Nor have I any more either strength or passion 
to spare in matters capable of dispute. I must in silent 
resignation leave all of you who are led by your fancy, 
or induced by the fashion of the time, to follow, with¬ 
out remonstrance on my part, those modes of studying 
organic beauty for which preparation must be made by 
depriving the animal under investigation first of its 
soul within, and secondly of its skin without. But it 
chances to-day, that the merely literal histories of the 
drawings which I bring with me to show you or to lend, 
do carry with them certain evidences of the practical 
force of religious feeling on the imagination, both in 
artists and races, such as I cannot, if I would, over¬ 
look, and such as I think you will yourselves, even those 
who have least sympathy with them, not without ad¬ 
miration recognise. 

For a long time I used to say, in all my elementary 
books, that, except in a graceful and minor way, women 
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could not paint or draw. I am beginning, lately, to 
bow myself to the much more delightful conviction that 
nobody else can. How this very serious change of 
mind was first induced in me it is, if not necessary, I 
hope pardonable, to delay you by telling. 

When I was at Venice in 1876—it is almost the only 
thing that makes me now content in having gone there, 
—two English ladies, mother aud daughter, were stay¬ 
ing at the same hotel, the Europa. One day the 
mother sent me a pretty little note asking if I would 
look at the young lady s drawings. On my somewhat 
sulky permission, a few were sent, in which I saw there 
was extremely right-minded and careful work, almost 
totally without knowledge. I sent back a request that 
the young lady might be allowed to come out sketching 
with me. I took her over into the pretty cloister of 
the church of La Salute, and set her, for the first time 
in her life, to draw a little piece of gray marble with 
the sun upon it, rightly. She may have had one lesson 
after that—she may have had two ; the three, if there 
were three, seem to me, now, to have been only one! 
She seemed to learn everything the instant she was 
shown it—and ever so much more than she was taught. 
Next year she went away to Norway, on one of these 
frolics which are now-a-days necessary to girl-existence; 
and brought back a little pocket-book, which she 
thought nothing of, and which I begged of her: and 
have framed half a dozen leaves of it (for a loan to you, 
only, mind,) till you have enough copied them. 

Of the minute drawings themselves, I need not tell 
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you—for you will in examining them, beyond all tell¬ 
ing, feel, that they arc exactly what we should all like 
to be able to do ; and in the plainest and frankest 
manner show us how to do it—or, more modestly speak¬ 
ing, how, if heaven help us, it can be done. They can 
only be seen, as you see Bewick vignettes, with a mag¬ 
nifying glass, and they are patterns to you therefore 
only of pocket-bookwork; but what skill is more pre¬ 
cious to a traveller than that of minute, instantaneous, 
and unerring record of the things that are precisely 
best ? For in this, the vignettes upon these leaves 
differ, widely as the arc of heaven, from the bitter 
truths of Bewick. Nothing is recorded here but what 
is lovely and honourable: how much there is of both in 
the peasant life of Norway, many an English traveller 
has recognized ; but not always looking for the cause or 
enduring the conclusion, that its serene beauty, its 
hospitable patriotism, its peaceful courage, and its hap¬ 
py virtue, were dependent on facts little resembling our 
modern English institutions;—namely, that the Nor¬ 
wegian peasant “ is a free man on the scanty bit of 
ground which he has inherited from his forefathers; 
that the Bible is to be found in every hut ; that the 
schoolmaster wanders from farm to farm ; that no Nor¬ 
wegian is confirmed who docs not know how to read ; 
and no Norwegian is allowed to marry who has not 
been confirmed.” I quote straightforwardly, (missing 
only some talk of Parliaments; but not caring otherwise 
how far the sentences are with my own notions, or 
against,) from Dr. Hartwig’s collected descriptions of 
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the Polar world. I am not myself altogether sure of 
the wisdom of teaching everybody to read : but might 
be otherwise persuaded if here, as in Norway, every 
town had its public library, “ while in many districts 
the peasants annually contribute a dollar towards a 
collection of books, which, under the care of the priest, 
are lent out to all comers.” 

I observe that the word ‘ priest' has of late become 
more than ever offensive to the popular English mind ; 
and pause only to say that in whatever capacity, or 
authority, the essential function of a public librarian 
must in every decent and rational country be educa¬ 
tional ; and consist in the choosing, for the public, 
books authoritatively or essentially true, free from vain 
speculation or evil suggestion : and in noble history or 
cheerful fancy, to the utmost, entertaining. 

One kind of periodical literature, it seems to me as I 
study these drawings, must at all events in Norway be 
beautifully forbidden,—the “ Journal des Modes.” You 
will see evidence here that the bright fancying alike of 
maidens and matrons’ dress, capable of prettiest varia¬ 
tion in its ornament, is yet ancestral in its form, and 
the white caps, in their daily purity, have the un¬ 
troubled constancy, of the seashell and the snow. 

Next to these illustrations of Norwegian economy, I 
have brought you a drawing of deeper and less imitable 
power: it is by a girl of quite peculiar gift, whose life 
has hitherto been spent in quiet and unassuming devo¬ 
tion to her art, and to its subjects. I would fain have 
said, an English girl, but all my prejudices have lately 
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had the axe laid to their roots one by one,—she is an 
American ! But for twenty years she has lived with 
her mother among the peasants of Tuscany—under 
their olive avenues in summer—receiving them, as they 
choose to come to chat with her, in her little room by 
Santa Maria Novella in Florence during winter. They 
come to her as their loving guide, and friend, and sister 
in all their work, and pleasure, and—suffering. I lean 
on the last word. 

For those of you who have entered into the heart of 
modern Italy know that there is probably no more 
oppressed, no more afflicted order of gracious and 
blessed creatures — God’s own poor, who have not 
yet received their consolation, than the mountain 
peasantry of Tuscany and Romagna. What their 
minds are, and what their state, and what their treat¬ 
ment, those who do not know Italy may best learn, if 
they can bear the grief of learning it, from Ouida’s 
photographic story of ‘A Village Commune’; yet 
amidst all this, the sweetness of their natural character 
is undisturbed, their ancestral religious faith unshaken 
_their purity and simplicity of household life uncor¬ 
rupted. They may perish, by our neglect or our 
cruelty, but they cannot be degraded. Among them, 
as I have told you, this American girl has lived—from 
her youth up, with her (now widowed) mother, who is 
as eagerly, and which is the chief matter, as sympathiz¬ 
ing^ benevolent as herself. The peculiar art gift of 
the younger lady is rooted in this sympathy, the gift of 
truest expression of feelings serene in their rightness; 
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and a love of beauty—divided almost between the 
peasants and the flowers that live round Santa Maria 
del Fiore. This power she has trained by its limita¬ 
tion, severe, and in my experience unexampled, to 
work in light and shade only, 'with the pure pen line: 
but the total strength of her intellect and fancy being 
concentrated in this engraver’s method, it expresses of 
every subject what she loves best, in simplicity unde¬ 
based by any accessory of minor emotion. 

She has thus drawn, .in faithfulest portraiture of 
these peasant Florentines, the loveliness of the young 
and the majesty of the aged: she has listened to their 
legends, written down their sacred songs; and illus¬ 
trated, with the sanctities of mortal life, their traditions 
of immortality. 

I have brought you only one drawing to-day; in the 
spring I trust you shall have many,—but this is 
enough, just now. It is drawn from memory only, but 
the fond memory which is as sure as sight—it is the 
last sleep from which she waked on this earth, of a 
young Florentine girl, who had brought heaven down to 
earth, as truly as ever saint of old, while she lived, and 
of whom even I, who never saw her, cannot believe 
that she is dead. Her friend, who drew this memorial 
of her, wrote also the short story of her life, which I 
trust you will soon be able to read. 

Of this, and of the rest of these drawings, I have 
much to say to you; but this first and last,—that they 
\re representations of beautiful human nature, such as 
could only have been found among people living in the 
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pure Christian faith—such as it was, and is, since the 
twelfth century; and that although, as I said, I have 
returned to Oxford only to teach you technical things* 
this truth must close the first words, as it must be the 
sum of all that I may be permitted to speak to you, 
that the history of the art of the Greeks is the eulogy 
of their virtues; and the history of Art after the fall of 
Greece, is that of the Obedience and the Faith of 

Christianity. 

There are two points of practical importance which I 
must leave under your consideration. I am confirmed 
by Mr. Macdonald in my feeling that some kind of 
accurately testing examination is necessary to give con¬ 
sistency and efficiency to the present drawing-school. 
I have therefore determined to give simple certificates 
of merit, annually, to the students who have both 
passed through the required course, and at the end of 
three years have produced work satisfactory to Mr. 
Macdonald and myself. After Easter, I will at once 
look over such drawings as Mr. Macdonald thinks well 
to show me, by students who have till now complied 
with the rules of the school; and give certificates 

accordingly;— henceforward, if my health is spared, 

annually: and I trust that the advantage of this simple 
and uncompetitive examination will be felt by succeed¬ 
ing holders of the Slade Professorship, and in time 
commend itself enough to be held as a part of the 

examination system of the University. 

Uncompetitive, always. The drawing certificate will 

imply no compliment, and convey no distinction. It 
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will mean merely that the student who obtains it 
knows perspective, with the scientific laws of light and 
colour in illustrating form, and has attained a certain 
proficiency in the management of the pencil. 

The second point is of more importance and more 
difficulty. 

I now see my way to making the collection of ex¬ 
amples in the schools, quite representative of all that 
such a series ought to be. But there is extreme diffi¬ 
culty in finding any books that can be put into the 
hands of the home student which may supply the place 
of an academy. I do not mean merely as lessons in 
drawing, but in the formation of taste, which, when we 
analyse it, means of course merely the right direction 
of feeling. 

I hope that in many English households there may 
be found already—I trust some day there maybe found 
wherever there are children who can enjoy them, and es¬ 
pecially in country village schools—the three series of 
designs by Ludwig Richter, in illustration of the Lord’s 
Prayer, of the Sunday, and of the Seasons. Perfect as 
types of easy line drawing, exquisite in ornamental 
composition, and refined to the utmost in ideal grace, 
they represent all that is simplest, purest, and happiest 
in human life, all that is most strengthening and com¬ 
forting in nature and religion. They are enough, in 
then-selves, to show that whatever its errors, whatever 
its tackslidings, this century of ours has in its heart 
understood and fostered, more than any former one, 
the joys of family affection, and of household piety. 
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For the former fairy of the woods, Richter has 
brought to you the angel on the threshold ; for the 
former promises of distant Paradise, he has brought 
the perpetual blessing, “ God be with you ” : amidst all 
the turmoil and speeding to and fro, and wandering of 
heart and eyes which perplex our paths, and betray 
our wills, he speaks to us continuous memorial of the 
message—“ My Peace I leave with you.” 
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LECTURE II. 


Mythic Schools of Painting. 

E. BURNE-JONES AND G. F. WATTS. 

I T is my purpose, in the lectures I may be permitted 
henceforward to give in Oxford, so to arrange them 
as to dispense with notes in subsequent printing; and, 
if I am forced for shortness, or in oversight, to leave 
anything insufficiently explained, to complete the pas¬ 
sage in the next following lecture, or in anyone, though 
after an interval, which may naturally recur to the sub¬ 
ject. Thus the printed text will always be simply what 
I have read, or said ; and the lectures will be more 
closely and easily connected than if I went always on 

•without the care of explanatory retrospect. 

It may have been observed, and perhaps with ques¬ 
tion of my meaning, by some readers, that in my last 
lecture I used the word “ materialistic ” of the method 
of conception common to Rossetti and Hunt, with the 
greater number of their scholars. I used that express,on 
to denote their peculiar tendency to feel and illustrate 
the relation of spiritual creatures to the substance and 
conditions of the visible world ; more especially, the 
familiar, or in a sort humiliating, accidents or employ¬ 
ments of their earthly life ;-as, for instance m the 
picture I referred to, Rossetti's Virgin in the house of 
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St. John, the Madonna’s being drawn at the moment 
when she rises to trim their lamp. In many such cases, 
the incidents may of course have symbolical meaning, 
as, in the unfinished drawing by Rossetti of the Pass- 
over, which I have so long left with you, the boy Christ 
is watching the blood struck on the doorpost';—but the 
peculiar value and character of the treatment is in what 
I called its material veracity, compelling the spectator’s 
belief, if he have the instinct of belief in him at all, in 
the thing’s having verily happened ; and not being a 
mere poetical fancy. If the spectator, on the contrary, 
have no capacity of belief in him, the use of such rep¬ 
resentation is in making him detect his own incre¬ 
dulity, and recognize that in his former dreamy ac¬ 
ceptance of the story, he had never really asked himself 
whether these things were so. 

Thus, in what I believe to haye been in actual time 
the first though I do not claim for it the slightest lead 
in suggestive influence, yet the first dated example of 
such literal and close realization—my own endeavour 
in the third volume of ‘ Modern Painters ’ to describe 
tlie incidents preceding the charge to Peter, I have 
fastened on the words, “ He girt his fisher’s coat about 
him, and did cast himself into the sea,” following them 
out with, Then, to Peter, all wet and shivering, staring 
at Christ in the sun;” not in the least supposing or 
intending any symbolism either in the coat, or the 
dripping water, or the morning sunshine ; but merely 
and straitly striving to put the facts before the reader’s 
eyes as positively as if he had seen the thing come to 
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pass on Brighton beach, and an English fisherman dash 
through the surf of it to the feet of his captain, once 
dead, and now with the morning brightness on his face. 

And you will observe farther, that this way of think¬ 
ing about a thing compels, with a painter, also a certain 
way of painting it. I do not mean a necessarily close 
or minute way, but a necessarily complete, substantial, 
and emphatic one. The thing may be expressed with 
a few fierce dashes of the pencil; but it will be wholly ^ 
and bodily there ; it may be in the broadest and sim¬ 
plest terms, but nothing will be hazy or hidden, noth¬ 
ing clouded round, or melted away: and all that is 
• told will be as explanatory and lucid as may be as of 
a thing examined in daylight, not dreamt of in moon¬ 
light. 

I must delay you a little, though perhaps tiresomely, 
to make myself well understood on this point ; for the 
first celebrated pictures of the prc-Raphaclite school 
having been extremely minute in finish, you might eas¬ 
ily take minuteness for a specialty of the style,—but it 
is not so in the least. Minuteness I do somewhat claim, 
for a quality insisted upon by myself, and required in 
the work of my own pupils; it is—at least in landscape 

_Turnerian and Ruskinian—not pre-Raphaclite at all: 

_the pre-Raphaelism common to us all is in the frank¬ 
ness and honesty of the touch, not in its dimensions. 

I think I may, once for all, explain this to you, and 
convince you of it, by asking you, when you next go 
up to London, to look at a sketch by Vandyke in the 
National Gallery, No. 680, purporting to represent this 
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very scene I have been speaking of,—the miraculous 
draught of fishes. It is one of the too numerous brown 
sketches in the manner of the Flemish School, which 
seem to me always rather done for the sake of wiping 
the brush clean than of painting anything. There is 
no colour in it, and no light and shade;—but a certain 
quantity of bitumen is rubbed about so as to slip more 
or less greasily into the shape of figures; and one of 
.. St. John’s (or St. James’s) legs is suddenly terminated 
by a wriggle of white across it, to signify that he is 
standing in the sea. Now that was the kind of work 
of the Dutch School, which I spent so many pages in 
vituperating throughout the first volume of ‘Modem 
Painters’—pages, seemingly, vain to this day; for still, 
the brown daubs are hung in the best rooms of the 
National Gallery, and the loveliest Turner drawings are 
nailed to the wall of its cellar,—and might as well be 
buried at Pompeii for any use they are to the British 
public ;—but, vain or effectless as the said chapters 
may be, they are altogether true in that firm statement, 
that these brown flourishes of the Dutch brush are by 
men who lived, virtually, the gentle, at court,—the 
simple, in the pothouse; and could indeed paint ac¬ 
cording to their habitation, a nobleman or a boor, but 
were not only incapable of conceiving, but wholly un- 
wishful to conceive, anything, natural or supernatural, 
beyond the precincts of the Presence and the tavern. 
So th';t they especially failed in giving the life and 
beauty of little things in lower nature ; and if, by good 
hap, they may sometimes more or less succeed in paint- 
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Burne-Jones and Watts. 

ing St. Peter the Fisher’s face, never by any chance 
realize for you the green wave dashing over his feet. 

Now, therefore, understand of the opposite so called 
‘ Pre-Raphaelite,’ and, much more, pre-Rubensite, so¬ 
ciety, that its primary virtue is the trying to conceive 
things as they are, and thinking and feeling them quite 
out -.—believing joyfully if we may, doubting bravely, 
if we must,—but never mystifying, or shrinking from, 
or choosing for argument’s sake, this or that fact; but 
giving every fact its own full power, and every incident 
and accessory its own true place,—so that, still keeping 
to our illustrations from Brighton or Yarmouth beach, 
in that most noble picture by Millais which probably 
most of you saw last autumn in London, the ‘ Caller 
Herrin’,’—picture which, as a piece of art, I should 
myself put highest of all yet produced by the Pre- 
Raphaelite school ;—in that most noble picture, I say, 
the herrings were painted just as well as the girl, and 
the master was not the least afraid that, for all he 
could do to them, you would look at the herrings first. 

Now then, I think I have got the manner of Pre- 
Raphaelite ‘ Realization Verification Materializa¬ 
tion ’—or whatever else you choose to call it, positive y 
enough asserted and defined : and hence y- '-ll see 
ftat it follows, as a necessary consequence, that re- 
Raphaelite subjects must usually be of real pcrs ° n ® 
a solid world—not of personifications m a vaporcsce 

“"The persons may be spiritual, but they are individual, 
—St. George, himself, not the vague idea of Fortitude, 
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St. Cecily herself, not the mere power of music. And, 
although spiritual, there is no attempt whatever made 
by this school to indicate their immortal nature by any 
evanescence or obscurity of aspect. All transparent 
ghosts and unoutlined spectra are the work of failing 
imagination,—rest you sure of that. Botticelli indeed 
paints the Favonian breeze transparent, but never the 
angel Gabriel; and in the picture I was telling you of 
in last lecture,—if there be a fault which may jar for a 
moment on your feelings when you first see it, I am 
afraid it will be that the souls of the Innocents are a 
little too chubby, and one or two of them, I should say, 
just a dimple too fat. 

And here I must branch for a moment from the 
direct course of my subject, to answer another question 
which may by this time have occurred to some of my 
hearers, how, if this school be so obstinately realistic, 
it can also be characterized as romantic. 

When we have concluded our review of the present 
state of English art, we will collect the general evidence 
of its romance ; meantime, I will say only this much, 
for you to think out at your leisure, that romance does 
not consist in the manner of representing or relating 
things, but in the kind of passions appealed to by the 
things related. The three romantic passions are those 
by which you are told, in Wordsworth’s aphoristic line 
that the life of the soul is fed. 

“We live by Admiration, Hope, and Love.” Ad¬ 
miration, meaning primarily all the forms of Hero 
W orship, and secondarily, the kind of feeling towards 
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the beauty of nature, which I have attempted too 
feebly to analyze in the second volume of ‘ Modern 
Painters’;—Hope, meaning primarily the habit of mind 
in which we take present pain for the sake of future 
pleasure, and expanding into the hope of another 
wor\d ;—and Love, meaning of course whatever is hap¬ 
piest or noblest in the life either of that world or this. 

Indicating, thus briefly, what, though not always 
consciously, we mean by Romance, I proceed with our 
present subject of enquiry, from which I branched at 
the point where it had been observed that the realistic 
school could only develope its complete force in repre¬ 
senting persons, and could not happily rest in personi¬ 
fications. Nevertheless, we find one of the artists whose 
close friendship with Rossetti, and fellowship with other 
members of the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, have more 
or less identified his work with theirs, yet differing 
from them all diametrically in this, that his essential 
gift and habit of thought is in personification, and that, 
—for sharp and brief instance, had both Rossetti and 
he been set to illustrate the first chapter of Genesis, 
Rossetti would have painted cither Adam or Eve—but 

Edward Burne-Jones, a Day of Creation. 

And in this gift, he becomes a painter, neither o 
Divine History, nor of Divine Natural History, but of 
Mythology, accepted as such, and understood by its 
symbolic figures to represent only general truths, or 


abstract ideas. 

And here I must at once pray you, as I have prayer 
you to remove all associations of falsehood from the 
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word romance, so also to clear them out of your faith, 
when you begin the study of mythology. Never con¬ 
fuse a Myth with a Lie,—nay, you must even be cau¬ 
tious how far you even permit it to be called a fable. 
Take the frequentest and simplest of myths for instance 
—that of Fortune and her wheel. Enid does not her¬ 
self conceive, or in the least intend the hearers of her 
song to conceive, that there stands anywhere in the 
universe a real woman, turning an adamantine wheel 
whose revolutions have power over human destiny. 
She means only to assert, under that image, more 
clearly the law of Heaven’s continual dealing with 
man,—“ He hath put down the mighty from their seat, 
and hath exalted the humble and meek.” 

But in the imagined symbol, or rather let me say, 
the visiting and visible dream, of this law, other ideas 
variously conducive to its clearness are gathered ;— 
those of gradual and irresistible motion of rise and fall, 
—the tide of Fortune, as distinguished from instant 
change of catastrophe ;—those of the connection of the 
fates of men with each other, the yielding and occupa¬ 
tion of high place, the alternately appointed and inevit¬ 
able humiliation :—and the fastening, in the sight of 
the Ruler of Destiny, of all to the mighty axle which 
moves only as the axle of the world. These things are 
told or hinted to you, in the mythic picture, not with 
the impertinence and the narrowness of words, nor in 
any order compelling a monotonous succession of 
thought,—but each as you choose or chance to read it, 
to be rested in or proceeded with, as you will. 
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Here then is the ground on which the Dramatic, or 
personal, and Mythic—or personifying, schools of our 
young painters, whether we find for them a general 
name or not, must be thought of as absolutely one— 
that, as the dramatic painters seek to show you the 
substantial truth of persons, so the mythic school seeks 
to teach you the spiritual truth of myths. 

Truth is the vital power of the entire school, Truth 
its armour—Truth its war-word; and the grotesque and 
wild forms of imagination which, at first sight, seem to 
be the reaction of a desperate fancy, and a terrified 
faith, against the incisive scepticism of recent science, 
so far from being so, arc a part of that science itself: 
they are the results of infinitely more accurate scholar¬ 
ship, of infinitely more detective examination, of in¬ 
finitely more just and scrupulous integrity of thought, 
than was possible to any artist during the two preced¬ 
ing centuries; and exactly as the eager and sympa¬ 
thetic passion of the dramatic designer now assures you 
of the way in which an event happened, so the scholarly 
and sympathetic thought of the mythic designer now 
assures you of the meaning, in what a fable said. 

Much attention has lately been paid by archaeologists 
to what they are pleased to call the development of 
myths : but, for the most part, with these two erroneous 
ideas to begin with—the first, that mythology is a tern 
porary form of human folly, from which they are about 
in their own perfect wisdom to achieve our final de¬ 
liverance ; the second, that you may conclusively 
certain the nature of these - much-to-be-lamented mis 
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apprehensions, by the types which early art presents of 
them! You will find in the first section of my ‘Queen 
of the Air,’ contradiction enough of the first supercilious 
theory ;—though not with enough clearness the counter 
statement, that the thoughts of all the greatest and 
wisest men hitherto, since the world was made, have 
been expressed through mythology. 

You may find a piece of most convincing evidence on 
this point by noticing that whenever, by Plato, you are 
extricated from the play of logic, and from the debate 
of points dubitable or trivial; and are to be told some¬ 
what of his inner thought, and highest moral convic¬ 
tion,—that instant you are cast free in the elements of 
phantasy, and delighted by a beautiful myth. And I 
believe that every master here who is interested, not 
merely in the history, but in the substance , of moral 
philosophy, will confirm me in saying that the direct 
maxims of the greatest sages of Greece, do not, in the 
sum of them, contain a code of ethics cither so pure, or 
so practical, as that which may be gathered by the 
attentive interpretation of the myths of Pindar and 
Aristophanes. 

Of the folly of the second notion above-named, held 
by the majority of our students of ‘development’ in 
fable,—that they can estimate the dignity of ideas by 
the symbols used for them, in early art; and trace the 
succession of thought in the human mind by the tradi¬ 
tion of ornament in its manufactures, I have no time 
to-day to give any farther illustration than that long 
since instanced to you, the difference between the ideas 
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conveyed by Homer’s description of the shield of 
Achilles, (much more, Hesiod’s of that of Herakles,) 
and the impression which we should receive from any 
actually contemporary Greek art. You may with con¬ 
fidence receive the restoration of the Homeric shield, 
given by Mr. A. Murray in his history of Greek sculpt¬ 
ure, as authoritatively representing the utmost graphic 
skill which could at the time have been employed in 
the decoration of a hero’s armour. But the poet de¬ 
scribes the rude imagery as producing the effect of 
reality, and might praise in the same words the sculpt¬ 
ure of Donatello or Ghiberti. And you may rest en¬ 
tirely satisfied that when the surrounding realities are 
beautiful, the imaginations, in all distinguished human 
intellect, are beautiful also, and that the forms of gods 
and heroes were entirely noble in dream, and in con¬ 
templation, long before the clay became ductile to the 
hand of the potter, or the likeness of a living body 
possible in ivory and gold. 

And herein you see with what a deeply interesting 
function the modern painter of mythology is invested. 
He is to place, at the service of former imagination, the 
art which it had not—and to realize for us, with a truth 
then impossible, the visions described by the wisest of 
men as embodying their most pious thoughts and their 
most exalted doctrines: not indeed attempting with 
any literal exactitude to follow the words of the vision¬ 
ary, for no man can enter literally into the mind of 
another, neither can any great designer refuse to obey 
the suggestions of his own: but only bringing the 
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resources of accomplished art to unveil the hidden 
splendour of old imagination ; and showing us that the 
forms of gods and angels which appeared in fancy to 
the prophets and saints of antiquity, were indeed more 
natural and beautiful than the black and red shadows 
on a Greek vase, or the dogmatic outlines of a Byzan¬ 
tine fresco. 

It should be a ground of just pride to all of us here 
in Oxford, that out of this University came the painter 
whose indefatigable scholarship and exhaustless fancy 
have together fitted him for this task, in a degree far 
distinguishing him above all contemporary European 
designers. It is impossible for the general public to 
estimate the quantity of careful and investigatory read¬ 
ing, and the fine tact of literary discrimination, which 
arc signified by the command now possessed by Mr. 
Burne-Jones over the entire range both of Northern 
and Greek mythology, or the tenderness at once, and 
largeness, of sympathy which have enabled him to 
harmonize these with the loveliest traditions of Chris¬ 
tian legend. Hitherto, there has been adversity be¬ 
tween the schools of classic and Christian art, only in 
part conquered by the most liberal-minded of artists 
and poets: Nicholas of Pisa accepts indeed the techni¬ 
cal aid of antiquity, but with much loss to his Christian 
sentiment; Dante uses the imagery of ^Eschylus for 
the more terrible picturing of the Hell to which, in 
common with the theologians of his age, he condemned 
his instructor; but while Minos and the Furies are 
represented by him as still existent in Hades, there is 
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no place in Paradise for Diana or Athena. Contrari¬ 
wise, the later revival of the legends of antiquity meant 
scorn of those of Christendom. It is but fifty years 
ago that the value of the latter was again perceived 
and represented to us by Lord Lindsay : and it is only 
within the time which may be looked back to by the 
greater number even of my younger auditors, that the 
transition of Athenian mythology, through Byzantine, 
into Christian, has been first felt, and then traced and 
proved, by the penetrative scholarship of the men be¬ 
longing to this Pre-Raphaelite school, chiefly Mr. Burne- 
Jones and Mr. William Morris,—noble collaborateurs, 
of whom, may I be forgiven, in passing, for betraying 
to you a pretty little sacredness of their private life 
that they solemnly and jovially have breakfasted to¬ 
gether every Sunday, for many and many a year. 

Thus far, then, I am able with security to allege to 
you the peculiar function of this greatly gifted and 
highly trained English painter ; and with security also, 
the function of any noble myth, in the teaching, even 
of this practical and positive British race. But now, 
when for purposes of direct criticism I proceed to ask 
farther in what manner or with what precision of art 
any given myth should be presented—instantly we find 
ourselves involved in a group of questions and difficul¬ 
ties which I feel to be quite beyond the proper sphere 
of this Professorship. So long as we have only to deal 
with living creatures, or solid substances, I am able to 
tell you—and to show—that they are to be painted 
under certain optical laws which prevail in our present 
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atmosphere ; and with due respect to laws of gravity 
and movement which cannot be evaded in our ter¬ 
restrial constitution. But when we have only an idea 
to paint, or a symbol, I do not feel authorized to insist 
any longer upon these vulgar appearances, or mortal 
and temporal limitations. I cannot arrogantly or de¬ 
monstratively define to you how the light should fall 
on the two sides of the nose of a Day of Creation; nor 
obstinately demand botanical accuracy in the graining 
of the wood employed for the spokes of a Wheel of 
Fortune. Indeed, so far from feeling justified in any 
such vexatious and vulgar requirements, I am under an 
instinctive impression that some kind of strangeness or 
quaintness, or even violation of probability, would be 
not merely admissible, but even desirable, in the de¬ 
lineation of a figure intended neither to represent a 
body, nor a spirit, neither an animal, nor a vegetable, 
but only an idea, or an aphorism. Let me, however, 
before venturing one step forward amidst the insecure 
snows and cloudy wreaths of the Imagination, secure 
your confidence in my guidance, so far as I may gain 
it by the assertion of one general rule of proper safe¬ 
guard ; that no mystery or majesty of intention can be 
alleged by a painter to justify him in careless or er¬ 
roneous drawing of any object—so far as he chooses to 
represent it at all. The more license we grant to the 
audacity of his conception, the more careful he should 
be to give us no causeless ground of complaint of 
offence: while, in the degree of importance and didac¬ 
tic value which he attaches to his parable, will be the 
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strictness of his duty to allow no faults, by any care 
avoidable, to disturb the spectator's attention, or pro¬ 
voke his criticism. 

I cannot but to this day remember, partly with 
amusement, partly in vexed humiliation, the simplicity 
with which I brought out, one evening when the sculp¬ 
tor Marochetti was dining with us at Denmark Hill, 
some of the then but little known drawings of Rossetti, 
for his instruction in the beauties of Pre-Raphaelit- 


ism. 


You may see with the slightest glance at the statue 
of Coc^ir dc Lion, (the only really interesting piece of 
historical sculpture we have hitherto given to our City 
populace), that Marochetti was not only trained to 
perfectness of knowledge and perception in the struct¬ 
ure of the human body, but had also peculiar delight 
in the harmonies of line which express its easy and 
powerful motion. Knowing a little more both of men 
and things now, than I did on the evening in question, 
I too clearly apprehend that the violently variegated 
segments and angular anatomies of Sir Lancelot at the 
grave of King Arthur must have produced on the 
bronze-minded sculptor simply the effect of a Knave 
of Clubs and Queen of Diamonds; and that the Italian 
master, in his polite confession of inability to recognize 
the virtues of Rossetti, cannot but have greatly sus¬ 
pected the sincerity of his entertainer, in the profession 

of sympathy with his own. 

No faults, then, that we can help,—this we lay down 
for certain law to start with ; therefore, especially, no 
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ignoble faults, of mere measurement, proportion, per¬ 
spective, and the like, may be allowed to art, which is 
by claim learned and magistral; therefore bound to be, 
in terms, grammatical. And yet we are not only to 
allow, but even to accept gratefully, any kind of 
strangeness and deliberate difference from merely real¬ 
istic painting, which may rise the work, not only above 
vulgarity, but above incredulity. For it is often by 
realizing it most positively that we shall render it least 
credible. 

For instance, in the prettiest design of the series, by 
Richter, illustrating the Lord’s Prayer, which h asked 
you in my last lecture to use for household lessons ;— 
that of the mother giving her young children their 
dinner in the field which their father is sowing,—one 
of the pieces of the enclosing arabesque represents a 
little winged cherub emergent from a flower, holding 
out a pitcher to a bee, who stoops to drink. The 
species of bee is not scientifically determinable; the 
wings of the tiny servitor terminate rather in petals 
than plumes; and the unpretentious jug suggests noth¬ 
ing of the clay of Dresden, Sevres, or Chelsea. You 
would not, I think, find your children understand the 
lesson in divinity better, or believe it more frankly, if 
the hymenopterous insect were painted so accurately 
that, (to use the old method of culogium on painting,) 
you could hear it buzz; and the cherub completed 
into the living likeness of a little boy with blue eyes 
and red cheeks, but of the size of a humming-bird. 
In this and in myriads of similar cases, it is possible to 
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imagine from an outline what a finished picture would 
only provoke us to deny in contempt. 

Again, in my opening lecture on Light and Shade, 
the sixth of those given in the year 1870, I traced in 
some completeness the range of idea which a Greek 
vase-painter was in the habit of conveying by the mere 
opposition of dark and light in the figures and back¬ 
ground, with the occasional use of a modifying purple. 
It has always been matter of surprise to me that the 
Greeks rested in colours so severe, and I have in several 
places formerly ventured to state my conviction that 
their sense of colour was inferior to that of other races. 
Nevertheless, you will find that the conceptions of 
moral and physical truth which they were able with 
these narrow means to convey, are far loftier than the 
utmost that can be gathered from the iridescent deli¬ 
cacy of Chinese design, or the literally imitative dex¬ 
terities of Japan. 

Now, in both these methods, Mr. Burne-Jones has 
developed their applicable powers to their highest ex¬ 
tent. His outline is the purest and quietest that is 
possible to the pencil; nearly all other masters accentu¬ 
ate falsely, or in some places, as Richter, add shadows 
which are more or less conventional. But an outline 
by Burne-Jones is as pure as the lines of engraving on 
an Etruscan mirror; and I placed the series of drawings 
from the story of Psyche in your school as faultlessly 
exemplary in this kind. Whether pleasing or displeas¬ 
ing to your taste, they are entirely masterful; and it is 
only by trying to copy these or other such outlines, 
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that you will fully feel the grandeur of action in the 
moving hand, tranquil and swift as a hawk’s flight, and 
never allowing a vulgar tremor, or a momentary im¬ 
pulse, to impair its precision, or disturb its serenity. 

Again, though Mr. Jones has a sense of colour, in its 
kind, perfect, he is essentially a chiaroscurist. Diamet 
rically opposed to Rossetti, who could conceive in 
colour only, he prefers subjects which can be divested 
of superficial attractiveness, appeal first to the intellect 
and the heart ; and convey their lesson either through 
intricacies of delicate line, or in the dimness or corusca¬ 
tion of ominous light. 

The heads of Medea and of Danae, which I placed 
in your schools long ago, are representative of all that 
you need aim at in chiaroscuro; and lately a third type 
of his best work, in subdued pencil light and shade, has 
been placed within your reach in Dr. Acland’s drawing¬ 
room,—the portrait of Miss Gladstone, in which you 
will see the painter’s best powers stimulated to their 
utmost, and reaching a serene depth of expression un¬ 
attainable by photography, and nearly certain to be 
lost in finished painting. 

For there is this perpetually increasing difficulty 
towards the completion of any work, that the added 
forces of colour destroy the value of the pale and 
subtle tints or shades which give the nobleness to ex¬ 
pression ; so that the most powerful masters in oil 
painting rarely aim at expression, but only at general 
character—and I believe the great artist whose name I 
have associated with that of Burne-Jones as represent- 
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ing the mythic schools, Mr. G. F. Watts, has been partly 
restrained, and partly oppressed by the very earnest¬ 
ness and extent of the study through which he has 
sought to make his work on all sides perfect. His 
constant reference to the highest examples of Greek 
art in form, and his sensitiveness to the qualities at 
once of tenderness and breadth in pencil and chalk 
drawing, have virtually ranked him among the painters 
of the great Athenian days, of whom, in the sixth book 
of the Laws, Plato wrote:—“You know how the an¬ 
ciently accurate toil of a painter seems never to reach 
a term that satisfies him ; but he must cither farther 
touch, or soften the touches laid already, and never 
seems to reach a point where he has not yet some 
power to do more, so as to make the things he has 
drawn more beautiful, and more apparent na\\ic» re 
Hal (pavepcorepa .” 

Of course within the limits of this lecture there is no 
possibility of entering on the description of separate 
pictures; but I trust it may be hereafter my privilege 
to carry you back to the beginning of English historical 
art, when Mr. Watts first showed victorious powers of 
design in the competition for the frescoes of the Houses 
of Parliament—and thence to trace for you, in some 
completeness, the code of mythic and heroic story 
which these two artists, Mr. Watts and Mr. Burne- 
Jones, have gathered, and in the most deep sense writ¬ 
ten, for us. 

To-day I have only brought with me a few designs 
by Mr. Burne-Jones, of a kind which may be to some 
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extent well represented in photograph, and to which I 
shall have occasion to refer in subsequent lectures. 
They are not to be copied, but delighted in, by those 
of you who care for them,—and, under Mr. Fisher’s 
care, I shall recommend them to be kept out of the 
way of those who do not. They include the Days of 
Creation; three outlines from Solomon’s Song; two 
from the Romance of the Rose; the great one of 
Athena inspiring Humanity; and the story of St. 
George and Sabra. They will be placed in a cabinet 
in the upper gallery, together with the new series of 
Turner sketches, and will by no means be intruded on 
your attention, but made easily accessible to your wish. 

To justify this monastic treatment of them, I must 
say a few words, in conclusion, of the dislike which 
these designs, in common with those of Carpaccio, ex¬ 
cite in the minds of most English people of a practical 
turn. A few words only, both because this lecture is 
already long enough, and besides, because the point in 
question is an extremely curious one t and by no means 
to be rightly given account of in a concluding sentence. 
1 he point is, that in the case of ordinary painters, how¬ 
ever peculiar their manner, people either like them, or 
pass them by with a merciful contempt or condemna¬ 
tion, calling them stupid, or weak, or foolish, but with¬ 
out any expression of real disgust or dislike, But in 
the case of painters of the mythic schools, people either 
greatly like them, or they dislike in a sort of frightened 
and angry way, as if they had been personally aggrieved. 
And the persons who feel this antipathy most strongly, 
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are often extremely sensible and good, and of the kind 
one is extremely unwilling to offend ; but either they 
are not fond of art at all, or else they admire, naturally, 
pictures from real life only, such as, to name an ex¬ 
tremely characteristic example, those of the (I believe, 
Bavarian) painter Vautier, of whom I shall have much, 
in another place, to say in praise, but of whom, with 
the total school he leads, I must peremptorily assure 
my hearers that their manner of painting is merely part 
of our general modern system of scientific illustration 
aided by photography, and has no claim to rank with 
works of creative art at all; and farther, that it is es¬ 
sentially illiterate, and can teach you nothing but what 
you can easily see without the painter’s trouble. Here 
is, for instance, a very charming little picture of a school 
girl going to her class, and telling her doll to be good 
till she comes back ; you like it, and ought to like it, 
because you sec the same kind of incident in your own 
children every day ; but I should say, on the whole, 
you had better look at the real children than the pict¬ 
ure. Whereas, you can’t every day at home see the 
goddess Athena telling you yourselves to be good, 
—and perhaps you wouldn’t altogether like to, if you 

could. 

Without venturing on the rudeness of hinting t lat 
any such feeling underlies the English dislike for di¬ 
dactic art, I will pray you at once to check the habit o 
carelessly blaming the things that repel you in early or 
existing religious artists, and to observe, for the sum of 
what is to be noted respecting the four of whom I have 


3 
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thus far ventured to speak—Mr. Rossetti, Mr. Hunt, 
Mr. Jones, and Mr. Watts, that- they are in the most 
solemn sense, Hero-worshippers; and that, whatever 
may be their faults or shortcomings, their aim has 
always been the brightest and the noblest possible. 
The more you can admire them, and the longer you 
read, the more your minds and hearts will be filled 
with the best knowledge accessible in history, and the 
loftiest associations conveyable by the passionate and 
reverent skill, of which I have told you in the ‘Laws 
of Fesole,’ that “All great Art is Praise.” 


lecture III. 
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LECTURE III. 


Classic Schools of Painting. 

SIR F. LEIGHTON AND ALMA TADEMA. 

I HAD originally intended this lecture to be merely 
the exposition, with direct reference to painting 
and literature, of the single line of Horace which sums 
the conditions of a gentleman’s education, be lie rich 
or poor, learned or unlearned : 

“ Est animus tibi,—sunt mores et lingua,—fulesque, ' 

‘animus’ being that part of him in which he differs 
from an ox or an ape; ‘ mores,’ the difference in him 
from the ‘malignum vulgus’; ‘lingua, eloquence, the 
power of expression; and ‘ fidcs, fidelity, to the Mas¬ 
ter, or Mistress, or Law, that he loves. But since I 
came to London and saw the exhibitions, I have 
thought good to address my discourse more pertinently 
to what must at this moment chiefly interest you in 
them. And I must at once, and before everything, tell 
you the delight given me by the quite beautiful work 
in portraiture, with which my brother-professor Rich¬ 
mond leads and crowns the general splendour of the 
Grosvenor Gallery. I am doubly thankful that his re¬ 
lease from labour in Oxford has enabled him to devcl- 
ope his special powers so nobly, and that my own re 
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turn grants me the privilege of publicly expressing to 
him the admiration we all must feel. 

And now in this following lecture, you must please 
understand at once that I use the word ‘ classic,’ first in 
its own sense of senatorial, academic, and authoritative; 
but, as a necessary consequence of that first meaning, 
also in the sense, more proper to our immediate sub¬ 
ject, of Anti-Gothic ; antagonist, that is to say, to the 
temper in which Gothic architecture was built: and 
not only antagonist to that form of art, but contempt¬ 
uous of it; unforgiving to its faults, cold to its enthu¬ 
siasms, and impatient of its absurdities. In which 
contempt the classic mind is certainly illiberal; and 
narrower than the mind of an equitable art student 
should be in these enlightened days:—for instance, in 
the British Museum, it is quite right that the British 
public should see the Elgin marbles to the best ad¬ 
vantage ; but not that they should be unable to see 
any example of the* sculpture of Chartres or Wells, 
unless they go to the miscellaneous collection at Ken¬ 
sington, where Gothic saints and sinners are con¬ 
founded alike among steam thrashing-machines and 
dynamite-proof ships of war; or to the Crystal Palace, 
where they are mixed up with Rimmel’s perfum¬ 
er)'. 

For this hostility, in our present English schools, 
between the votaries of classic and Gothic art, there 
is no ground in past history, and no excuse in the 
nature of those arts t oniselves. Briefly, to-day I 
would sum for you the statement of their historical 
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continuity which you will find expanded and illustrated 
in my former lectures. 

Only observe, for the present, you must please put 
Oriental Art entirely out of your heads. I shall allow 
myself no allusion to China, Japan, India, Assyria, or 
Arabia: though this restraint on myself will be all the 
more difficult, because, only a few weeks since, I had 
a delightful audien.ce of Sir Frederick Leighton beside 
his Arabian fountain, and beneath his Aladdin’s palace 
glass. Yet I shall not allude, in what I say of his 
designs, to any points in which they may perchance 
have been influenced by those enchantments. Simi¬ 
larly there were some charming Zobeides and Cleopatras 
among the variegated colour fancies of Mr. Alma Ta¬ 
dema in the last Grosvenor; but I have nothing yet to 
say of them: it is only as a careful and learned inter¬ 
preter of certain phases of Greek and Roman life, and 
as himself a most accomplished painter, on long estab¬ 
lished principles, that I name him as representatively 

* classic.’ 

The summary, therefore, which I have to give you 
of the course of Pagan and Gothic Art must be under¬ 
stood as kept wholly on this side of the Bosphorus, and 
recognizing no farther shore beyond the Mediterranean. 
Thus fixing our termini, you find from the earliest 
times, in Greece and Italy, a multitude of artists grad¬ 
ually perfecting the knowledge and representation of 
the human body, glorified by the exercises of war. 
And you have, north of Greece and Italy, innumerably 
and incorrigibly savage nations, representing, with rude 
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and irregular efforts, on huge stones, and ice-borne 
boulders, on cave-bones and forest-stocks and logs, 
with any manner of innocent tinting or scratching 
possible to them, sometimes beasts, sometimes hob¬ 
goblins—sometimes, heaven only knows what; but 
never attaining any skill in figure-drawing, until, whether 
invading or invaded, Greece and Italy teach them what 
a human being is like ; and with that help they dream 
and blunder on through the centuries, achieving many 
fantastic and amusing things, more especially the art of 
rhyming, whereby they usually express their notions of 
things far better than by painting. Nevertheless, in 
due course we get a Holbein out of them ; and, in the 
end, for best product hitherto, Sir Joshua, and the su¬ 
premely Gothic Gainsborough, whose last words we may 
take for a beautiful reconciliation of all schools and souls 
who have done their work to the best of their knowl¬ 
edge and conscience,—“We are all, going to Heaven, 
and Vandyke is of the company.” 

“We are all going to Heaven.” Either that is true 
of men and nations, or else that they are going the 
other way ; and the question of questions for them is— 
not how far from heaven they are, but whether they are 
going to it. Whether in Gothic or Classic Art, it is 
not the wisdom or the barbarism that you have to 
estimate—not the skill nor the rudeness;—but the 
tendency. For instance, just before coming to Oxford 
this time, I received by happy chance from Florence 
the noble book just published at Monte Cassino, giving- 
facsimiles of the Benedictine manuscripts there, be- 
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tween the tenth and thirteenth centuries. Out of it I 
have chosen these four magnificent letters to place in 
your schools—magnificent I call them, as pieces of 
Gothic writing; but they are still, you will find on close 
examination, extremely limited in range of imaginative 
subject. For these, and all the other letters of the 
alphabet in that central Benedictine school at the 
period in question, were composed of nothing else but 
packs of white dogs, jumping, with more contortion of 
themselves than has been contrived even by modern 
stage athletes, through any quantity of hoops. But I 
place these chosen examples in our series of lessons, 
not as patterns of dog-drawing, but as distinctly pro¬ 
gressive Gothic art, leading infallibly forward—though 
the good monks had no notion how far, to the Benedic¬ 
tine collie, in Landseer's ‘ Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,’ 
and the Benedictine bulldog, in Mr. Britton Rivifcrc s 


‘ Sympathy.’ 

On the other hand, here is an enlargement, made to 
about the proper scale, from a small engraving which I 
brought with me from Naples, of a piece of the Classic 
Pompeian art which has lately been so much the ad¬ 
miration of the aesthetic cliques of Paris and London. 
It purports to represent a sublimely classic cat, catching 
a sublimely classic chicken; and is perhaps quite as 
much like a cat as the white spectra of Monte Cassmo 
are like dogs. But at a glance I can tell you,-nor will 
you surely, doubt the truth of the telling,—that it is 
art in precipitate decadence ; that no bettering or even 
far dragging on of its existence is possible for itthat 

3 * 
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it is the work of a nation already in the jaws of death, 
and of a school which is passing away in shame. 

Remember, therefore, and write it on the very tables 
of your heart, that you must never, when you have to 
judge of character in national styles, regard them in 
their decadence, but always in their spring and youth. 
Greek art is to be studied from Homeric days to those 
of Marathon ; Gothic, from Alfred to the Black Prince 
in England, from Clovis to St. Louis in France ; and 
the combination of both, which occurs first with abso. 
lute balance in the pulpit by Nicholas of Pisa in her 
baptistery, thenceforward up to Perugino and Sandro 
Botticelli. A period of decadence follows among all 
the nations of Europe, out of the ashes and embers of 
which the flame leaps again in Rubens and Vandyke; 
and so gradually glows and coruscates into the inter¬ 
mittent corona of indescribably various modern mind, 
of which in England you may, as I said, take Sir Joshua 
and Gainsborough for not only the topmost, but the 
hitherto total, representatives; total, that is to say, out 
of the range of landscape, and above that of satire 
and caricature. All that the rest can do partially, they 
can do perfectly. They do it, not only perfectly, but 
nationally; they are at once the greatest, and the 
Englishest, of all our school. 

The Englishest — and observe also, therefore the 
greatest: take that for an universal, exceptionless law; 
—the largest soul of any country is altogether its own. 
Not the citizen of the world, but of his own city,—nay, 
for the best men, you may say, of his own village. 
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Patriot always, provincial always, of his own crag or 
field always. A Liddesdale man, or a Tynedale; 
Angelico from the Rock of Fesole, or Virgil from the 
Mantuan marsh. You dream of National unity ! you 
might as well strive to melt the stars down into one 
nugget, and stamp them small into coin with one 

Caesar’s face. 

What mental qualities, especially English, you find 
in the painted heroes and beauties of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, I can only discuss with you hereafter. 
But what external and corporeal qualities these masters 
of our masters love to paint, I must ask you to-day to 
consider for a few moments, under Mr. Carlyle’s guid¬ 
ance, as well as mine, and with the analysis of ‘ Sartor 
Resartus.’ Take, as types of the best work ever laid 
on British canvas,—types which I am sure you will 
without demur accept,-Sir Joshua’s Age of Innocence, 
and Mrs. Pelham feeding chickens; Gainsborough’s 
Mrs. Graham, divinely doing nothing, and Blue Boy 
similarly occupied; and, finally, Reynolds’ Lord Heath- 
field magnanimously and irrevocably locking up Gib¬ 
raltar. Suppose, now, under the instigation of Mr. 
Carlyle and ‘ Sartor,’ and under the counsel of Zeuxis 
and Parrhasius, we had it really in our power to bid 
Sir Joshua and Gainsborough paint all these over again, 
in the classic manner. Would you really insist on hav¬ 
ing her white frock taken off the Age of Innocence ; on 
the Blue Boy’s divesting himself of his blue; on—we 
may not dream of anything more classic—Mrs. Graham’s 
taking the feathers out of her hat; and on Lord Heath- 
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field’s parting,—I dare not suggest, with his regimentals, 
but his orders of the Bath, or what else ? 

I own that I cannot, even myself, as I propose the 
alternatives, answer absolutely as a Goth, nor without 
some wistful leanings towards classic principle. Never¬ 
theless, I feel confident in your general admission that 
the charm of all these pictures is in great degree de¬ 
pendent on toilette; that the fond and graceful flat¬ 
teries of each master do in no small measure consist in 
his management of frillings and trimmings, cuffs and 
collarettes ; and on beautiful flingings or fastenings of 
investiture, which can only here and there be called a 
drapery , but insists on the perfectness of the forms it 
conceals, and deepens their harmony by its contradic¬ 
tion. And although now and then, when great ladies 
wish to be painted as sibyls or goddesses, Sir Joshua 
does his best to bethink himself of Michael Angelo, 
and Guido, and the Lightnings, and the Auroras, and 
all the rest of it,—you will, I think, admit that the 
culminating sweetness and rightness of him are in some 
little Lady So-and-so, with round hat and strong shoes; 
and that a final separation from the Greek art which 
can be proud in a torso without a head, is achieved by 
the master who paints for you five little girls’ heads, 
without ever a torso! 

Ihus, then, we arrive at a clearly intelligible distinc¬ 
tion between the Gothic and Classic schools, and a clear 
notion !.,o of their dependence on one another. All 
jesting apart,—I think you may safely take Luca della 
Robbia with his scholars for an exponent of their unity, 
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to all nations. Luca is brightly Tuscan, with the dig¬ 
nity of a Greek; he has English simplicity, French 
grace, Italian devotion,—and is, I think, delightful to 
the truest lovers of art in all nations, and of all ranks. 
The Florentine Contadina rejoices to see him above 
her fruit-stall in the Mercato Vecchio: and, having by 
chance the other day a little Nativity by him on the 
floor of my study (one of his frcqucntest designs of the 
Infant Christ laid on the ground, and the Madonna 
kneeling to Him)—having it, I say, by chance on the 
floor, when a fashionable little girl with her mother 
came to see me, the child about three years old— 
though there were many pretty and glittering things 
about the room which might have caught her eye or 
her fancy, the first thing, nevertheless, my little lady 
does, is to totter quietly up to the white Infant Christ, 


and kiss it. 

Taking, then, Luca, for central between Classic and 
Gothic in sculpture, for central art of Florence, in 
painting, I show you the copies made for the St. 
George’s Guild, of the two frescoes by Sandro Botti¬ 
celli, lately bought by the French Government for the 
Louvre. These copies, made under the direction of 
Mr. C. F. Murray, while the frescoes were still un¬ 
touched, are of singular value now. For in their trans¬ 
ference to canvas for carriage much violent damage 
was sustained by the originals; and as, even before, 
they were not presentable to the satisfaction of the 
French public, the backgrounds were filled in with 
black, the broken edges cut away; and, thus repainted 
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and maimed, they are now, disgraced and glassless, let 
into the wall of a stair-landing on the outside of the 
Louvre galleries. 

You will judge for yourselves of their dcservings; 
but for my own part I can assure you of their being 
quite central and classic Florentine painting, and types 
of the manner in which, so far as you follow the in¬ 
structions given in the ‘ Laws of Fesole,’ you will be . 
guided to paint. Their subjects should be of special 
interest to us in Oxford and Cambridge, as bearing on 
institutions of colleges for maidens no less than bach¬ 
elors. For these frescoes represent the Florentine ideal 
of education for maid and bachelor,—the one baptized 
by the Graces for her marriage, and the other brought 
to the tutelage of the Great Powers of Knowledge, 
under a great presiding Muse, whose name you must 
help me to interpret ; and with good help, both from 
maid and bachelor, I hope we shall soon be able to 
name, and honour, all their graces and virtues rightly. 

hive out of the six Sciences and Powers on her right 
hand and left, I know. 1 hey arc, on her left—geometry, 
astronomy, and music; on her right—logic and rhetoric 
The third, nearest her, I do not know, and will not 
guess. She herself bears a mighty bow, and I could 
give you conjectural interpretations of her, if I chose, 
to any extent ; but will wait until I hear what you 
think of her yourselves. I must leave you also to dis¬ 
cover by whom the youth is introduced to the great 
conclave; but observe, that, as in the frescoes of the 
Spanish Chapel, before he can approach that presence 
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he has passed through the ‘ Strait Gate, of which the 
bar has fallen, and the valve is thrown outwards. This 
portion of the fresco, on which the most important 
significance of the whole depended, was cut away in 
the French restoration. 

Taking now Luca and Sandro for standards of sweet 
consent in the feelings of either school, falling aside 
from them according to their likings or knowledge, you 
have the two evermore adverse parties, of whom Lord 
Lindsay speaks, as one studying the spirit, and the 
other the flesh: but you will find it more simply true 
to say that the one studies the head, and the other the 
body. And I think I am almost alone among recent 
tutors or professors, in recommending you to study 
both, at their best, and neither the skull of the one, no.- 


skeleton of the other. 

I had a special lesson, leading 
when I was in Venice, in 1880. I 


me to this balance, 
he authorities of the 


Academy did me the grace of taking down my two pet 
pictures of St. Ursula, and putting them into a quiet 
room for me to copy. Now in this quiet room where 
I was allowed to paint, there were a senes of casts from 


the Aigina marbles, which I never had seen conven¬ 
iently before; and so, on my right hand and left, f 
had, all day long, the best pre-Praxitehte Classic art 
and the best pre-Raphaelite Gothic art: and could 
turn to this side, or that, in an instant, to enjoy either ; 

_which I could do, in each case, with my whole heart; 

only on this condition, that if I was to admire St. 
Ursula, it was necessary on the whole to be content 
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with her face, and not to be too critical or curious 
about her elbows; but, in the JEgina. marbles, one’s 
principal attention had to be given to the knees and 
elbows, while no ardent sympathies were excited by 
the fixed smile upon the face. 

Without pressing our northern cherubic principle to 
an extreme, it is really a true and extremely important 
consequence that all portraiture is essentially Gothic. 
You will find it stated—and with completely illustrative' 
proof, in ‘ Aratra. Pentelici,’ that portraiture was the 
destruction of Greek design ; certain exceptions being 
pointed out which I do not wish you now to be en¬ 
cumbered with. You may understand broadly that 
we Goths claim portraiture altogether for our own, and 
contentedly leave the classic people to round their 
chins by rule, and fix their smiles by precedent: we 
like a little irregularity in feature, and a little caprice 
in humour—and with the condition of dramatic truth 
in passion, necessarily accept dramatic difference in 
feature. 

Our English masters of portraiture must not there¬ 
fore think that I have treated them with disrespect, in 
not naming them, in these lectures, separately from 
others. Portraiture is simply a necessary function of 
good Gothic painting, nor can any man claim pre¬ 
eminence in epic or historic art who does not first 
excel in that. Nevertheless, be it said in passing, that 
the number of excellent portraits given daily in our 
illustrated papers prove the skill of mere likeness-taking 
to be no unfrequent or particularly admirable one; and 
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that it is to be somewhat desired that our professed 
portrait-painters should render their work valuable in 
all respects, and exemplary in its art, no less than de¬ 
lightful in its resemblance. The public, who are natur¬ 
ally in the habit of requiring rather the felicity and 
swiftness of likeness than abstract excellence in paint¬ 
ing, are always ready to forgive the impetuosity which 
resembles force; and the interests connected with rate 
of production tend also towards the encouragement of 
superficial execution. Whereas in a truly great school, 
for the reasons given in my last lecture, it may often 
be inevitable, and sometimes desirable, that works of 
high imaginative range and faculty should be slightly 
traced, and without minuteness finished; but there is 
no excuse for imperfection in a portrait, or failure of 
attention to its minor accessories. I have long ago 
given, for one instance of perfect portraiture, Holbein s 
George Guysen, at Berlin, quite one of the most ac¬ 
complished pictures in the world ; and in my last visit 
to Florence none of the pictures before known in the 
Uffizii retained their power over me so completely as 
a portrait of a lady in the Tribune, which is placed as 
a pendant to Raphael's Fornarina, and has always been 
attributed to Raphael, being without doubt by some 
earlier and more laborious master; and, by whomsoever 
it may be, unrivalled in European galleries for its fault- 

less and unaffected finish. 

I may be permitted in this place to express my ad¬ 
miration of the kind of portraiture, which without sup¬ 
porting its claim to public attention by the celebr.ty of 
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its subjects, renders the pictures of Mr. Stacy Marks so 
valuable as epitomes and types of English life. No 
portrait of any recognized master in science could be 
more interesting than the gentle Professor in this year’s 
Academy, from whom even a rebelliously superficial 
person like myself might be content to receive instruc¬ 
tion in the mysteries of anatomy. Many an old trav¬ 
eller’s remembrances were quite pathetically touched 
by his monumental record of the ‘Three Jolly Post¬ 
boys ’; and that he scarcely paints for us but in play, 
is our own fault. Among all the endeavours in English 
historical painting exhibited in recent years, quite the 
most conscientious, vivid, and instructive, was Mr. 
Marks’ rendering of the interview between Lord Say 
and Jack Cade; and its quiet sincerity was only the 
cause of its being passed without attention. 

In turning now from these subjects of Gothic art to 
consider the classic ideal, though I do so in painful 
sense of transgressing the limits of my accurate knowl¬ 
edge, I do not feel entirely out of my element, because 
in some degree I claim even Sir Frederick Leighton as 
a kindred Goth. For, if you will overpass quickly in 
your minds what you remember of the treasures of 
Greek antiquity, you will find that, among them all, you 
can get no notion of what a Greek little girl was like. 
Matronly Junos, and tremendous Demeters, and Gor- 
gonian Minervas, as many as you please; but for my 
own part, always speaking as a Goth, I had much rather 
have had some idea of the Spartan Helen- dabbling 
with Castor and Pollux in the Eurotas,—none of them 
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over ten years old. And it is with extreme gratitude, 
therefore, and unqualified admiration, that I find Sir 
Frederick condescending from the majesties of Olym¬ 
pus to the worship of these unappalling powers, which, 
heaven be thanked, are as brightly Anglo-Saxon as 
Hellenic; and painting for us, with a soft charm pe¬ 
culiarly his own, the witchcraft and the wonderfulncss 
of childhood. 

I have no right whatever to speak of the works of 
higher effort and claim, which have been the result of 
his acutely observant and enthusiastic study of the 
organism of the human body. I am indeed able to 
recognize his skill; but have no sympathy with the 
subjects that admit of its display. I am enabled, how¬ 
ever, to show you with what integrity of application it 
has been gained, by his kindness in lending me for the 
Ruskin school two perfect early drawings, one of a 


lemon tree,—and another, of the same date, of a By¬ 
zantine well, which determine for you without appeal, 
the question respecting necessity of delineation as the 
first skill of a painter. Of all our present masters, Sir 
Frederick Leighton delights most in softly-blended 
colours, and his ideal of beauty is more nearly that of 
Correggio than any seen since Correggio’s time. But 
you see by what precision of terminal outline lie at first 
restrained, and exalted, his gift of beautiful vaghezza. 

Nor is the lesson one whit less sternly conveyed to 
you by the work of M. Alma Tadema, who differs from 
all the artists I have ever known, except John Lewis, 
in the gradual increase of technical accuracy, which 
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attends and enchances together the expanding range 
of his dramatic invention ; while every year he displays 
more varied and complex powers of minute draughts¬ 
manship, more especially in architectural detail, where¬ 
in, somewhat priding myself as a specialty, I neverthe¬ 
less receive continual lessons from him ; except only in 
this one point,—that, with me, the translucency and 
glow of marble is the principal character of its sub¬ 
stance, while with M. Tadcma it is chiefly the superficial 
lustre and veining .which seem to attract him ; and 
these, also, seen, not in the strength of southern sun, 
but in the cool twilight of luxurious chambers. With 
which insufficient, not to say degrading, choice of 
architectural colour and shade, there is a fallacy in his 
classic idealism, against which, while I respectfully 
acknowledge his scholarship and his earnestness, it is 
necessary that you should be gravely and conclusively 
warned. 

I said that the Greeks studied the body glorified by 
war; but much more, remember, they studied the mind 
glorified by it. It is the /.u/vis Ayi A//os, not the mus¬ 
cular force, which the good beauty of the body itself 
signifies; and you may most strictly take the Homeric 
words describing the aspect of Achilles showing himself 
on the Greek rampart as representative of the total 
Greek ideal. Learn by heart, unforgettably, the seven 
1 i n es— 


Avrdp *Axi AAfjl? dapro Ait tpiXoS’ aptfti cJ- A6i)vif 
9 / / ^ § 

.CljioiS iqtSipoiGi fia A Aiyifitx OuGOixvotGGcxv 
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’ Aycp'i ds oi itscpaXij vtcpoS sGTScpe Slot Qtacov 
XftvGsov , in 6 avTou dale (pXoya naycpavooDGav. 

‘Ilvioxoi d' snnXriytVy ins'i idov anayarov nvp 
Aeivov vTttp HStpaXi/5 yeyadvyov IhjXiiGovoS 
Aaiofxsvov • to d ’ tdaie 6ed yXaviccoTriS ABi)vt/; 

which are enough to remind you of the whole context, 
and to assure you of the association of light and cloud, 
in their terrible mystery, with the truth and majesty of 
human form, in the Greek conception ; light and cloud, 
whether appointed cither to show or to conceal, both 
given by a divine spirit, according to the bearing of 
your own university shield, “ Dominus illuminatio. In 
all ancient heroic subjects, you will find these two ideas 
of light and mystery combined ; and these with height 
of standing—the Goddess central and high in the pedi¬ 
ment of her temple, the hero on his chariot, or the 
Egyptian king colossal above his captives. 

Now observe, that whether of Greek or Roman life, 
M. Alma Tadcma’s pictures are always in twilight- 
interiors, 1>tto Gvnniyel ghk ?. I don’t know if you saw 
the collection of them last year at the Grosvenor, but 
with that universal twilight there was also universal 
crouching or lolling posture,—cither in fear or laziness. 
And the most gloomy, the most crouching, the most 
dastardly of all these representations of classic life, was 
the little picture called the Pyrrhic Dance, of which the 
general effect was exactly like a microscopic view of a 
small detachment of black-beetles, in search of a dead 


rat. 
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I have named to you the Achillean splendour as 
primary type of Greek war; but you need only glance, 
in your memory, for a few instants, over the habitual 
expressions of all the great poets, to recognize the 
magnificence of light, terrible or hopeful; the radiance 
of armour, over all the field of battle, or flaming at 
every gate of the city; as in the blazoned heraldry of 
the seven against Thebes,—or beautiful, as in the golden 
armour of Glaucus, down to the baser brightness for 
which Camilla died: remember also that the ancient 
Doric dance was strictly the dance of Apollo; seized 
again by your own mightiest poet for the chief remnant 
of the past in the Greece of to-day— 

“ You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet; 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? M 

And this is just the piece of classic life which your 
nineteenth century fancy sets forth under its fuliginous 
and cantharoid disfigurement and disgrace. 

I say, your nineteenth century fancy, for M. Alma 
Tadcma does but represent—or rather, has haplessly 
got himself entangled in,—the vast vortex of recent 
Italian and French revolutionary rage against all that 
resists, or ever did resist, its license ; in a word, against 
all priesthood and knighthood. 

The Roman state, observe, in the strength of it ex¬ 
presses both these; the orders of chivalry do not rise 
out of the disciplining of the hordes of Tartar horse¬ 
men but by the Christianizing of the Roman eques; 
and the noble priesthood of Western Christendom is 
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not, in the heart of it, hieratic, but pontifical. And it 
is the last corruption of this Roman state, and its 
Bacchanalian phrenzy, which M. Alma Tadcma seems 
to hold it his heavenly mission to pourtray. 

I have no mind, as I told you, to darken the healthy 
work I hope to lead you into by any frequent reference 
to antagonist influences. But it is absolutely necessary 
for me to-day to distinguish, once for all, what it is 
above everything your duty, as scholars in Oxford, to 
know and love—the perpetual laws of classic literature 
and art, the laws of the Muses, from what has of late 
again infected the schools of Europe under the pie- 
tence of classic study, being indeed only the continuing 
poison of the Renaissance, and ruled, not by the choir 
of the Muses, but by the spawn of the Python. And 
this I have been long-minded to do; but am only non 
enabled to do completely and clearly, and beyond your 
doubt, by having obtained for you the evidence, un¬ 
mistakable, of what remains classic from the ancient 
life of Italy—the ancient Etruscan life, down to tins 
day; which is the perfection of humility, modesty, and 
scrviceableness, as opposed to the character which re¬ 
mains in my mind as the total impression of the 
Academy and Grosvcnor,—that the young people of 
this day desire to be painted first as proud, saying, 
How grand I am; next as immodest, saying, How 
beautiful I am ; lastly as idle, saying, I am able to pay 
for flunkeys, and never did a stroke of work in my life. 

Since the-day of the opening of the great Manchester 
exhibition in 1851, every Englishman, desiring to ex- 
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press interest in the arts, considers it his duty to assert 
with Keats, that a thing of beauty is a joy for ever. I 
do not know in what sense the saying was understood 
by the Manchester school. But this I know, that what 
joy may remain still for you and for your children—in 
the fields, the homes, and the churches of England— 
you must win by otherwise reading the fallacious line. 
A beautiful thing may exist but for a moment, as a 
reality;—it exists for ever as a testimony. To the law 
and to the witness of it the nations must appeal, “in 
secula seculorum ” ; and in very deed and very truth, a 
thing of beauty is a law for ever. 

That is the true meaning of classic art and of classic 
literature;—not the license of pleasure, but the law of 
goodness; and if, of the two words, xa\o? k dyadoS, 
one can be left unspoken, as implied by the other, it is 
the first, not the last. It is written that the Creator of 
all things beheld them—not in that they were beautiful, 
but in that they were good. 

This law of beauty may be one, for aught we know, 
fulfilling itself more perfectly as the years roll on ; but 
at least it is one from which no jot shall pass. The 
beauty of Greece depended on the laws of Lycurgus; 
the beauty of Rome, on those of Numa; our own, on 
the laws of Christ. On all the beautiful features of 
men and women, throughout the ages, are written the 
solemnities and majesty of the law they knew, with the 
charity and meekness of their obedience; on all un¬ 
beautiful features are written either igno-rance of the 
law, or the malice and insolence of the disobedience. 
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I showed you, on the occasion of my first address, a 
drawing of the death of a Tuscan girl,—a saint, in the 
full sense of that word, such as there have been, and 
still are, among the Christian women of all nations. I 
bring you to-day the portrait of a Tuscan Sibyl,—such 
as there have been, and still are. She herself is still 
living ; her portrait is the first drawing illustrating the 
book of the legends of the peasantry of Val d’Arno, 
which I obtained possession of in 1-lorence last year; 
of which book I will now read you part of the piefacc, 
in which the authoress gives you the story of the life 
of this Etrurian Sibyl. 

“ Beatrice was the daughter of a stonemason at Mclo, 
a little village of not very easy access on the mountain¬ 
side above Cutigliano ; and her mother having died in 
Beatrice’s infancy, she became, from early childhood, 
the companion and assistant of her father, accompany¬ 
ing him to his winter labours in the Maremma, and as 
she grew stronger, helping him at his work by biinging 
him stones for the walls and bridges which he built- 
carrying them balanced on her head. She had no edu¬ 
cation, in the common sense of the word, never learning 
even the alphabet; but she had a wonderful memory, 
and could sing or recite long pieces of poetry. As a 
girl, she used in summer to follow the sheep, with her 
distaff at her waist, and would fill up her hours of soli¬ 
tude by singing such ballads as ‘ The War of St. Micha¬ 
el and the Dragon,’ ‘The Creation of the World, and 
the Fall of Man,’ or, ‘The History of San Pelegrino, 
*on of Romano, King of Scotland : ’ and now, in her 

4 
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old age, she knows nearly all the New Testament his¬ 
tory, and much of the Old, in a poetical form. She 
was very beautiful then, they say; with curling black 
hair and wonderful inspired-looking eyes, and there 
must always have been a great charm in her voice and 
smile; so it is no great wonder that Matteo Bernardi, 
much older than herself, and owner of a fine farm at 
Pian degli Ontani, and of many cattle, chose rather to 
marry the shepherd girl who could sing so sweetly, 
than another woman whom his family liked better, and 
who might perhaps have brought him more increase of 
worldly prosperity. On Beatrice’s wedding day, ac¬ 
cording to the old custom of the country, one or two 
poets improvised verses suitable to the occasion ; and 
as she listened to them, suddenly she felt in herself a 
new power, and began to sing the poetry which was 
then born in her mind, and having once begun, found 
it impossible to stop, and kept on singing a great while, 
so that all were astonished, and her uncle, who was 
present, said—“ Beatrice, you have deceived me! if I 
had known what you were, I would have put you in a 
convent.” From that time forth she was the great 
poetess of all that part of the country; and was sent 
for to sing and recite at weddings, and other festivals, 
for many miles around : and perhaps she might have 
been happy, but her husband’s sister, Barbara, who 
lived in the house, and who had not approved of the 
marriage, tried very wickedly to set her brother against 
his wife, and to some extent succeeded. He tried to 
stop her singing, which seemed to him a sort of mad-. 
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ness, and at times he treated her with great unkindness; 
but sing' she must, and sing she did, for it was what the 
Lord made her for, and she lived down all their dislike; 
her husband loved her in his old age, and Barbara, 
whom she nursed with motherly kindness through a 
long and most distressing illness, was her friend before 
she died. Beatrice is still living, at a great age now, 
but still retaining much of her old beauty and brilliancy, 
and is waited on and cared for with much affection by 
a pretty granddaughter bearing the same name as her¬ 
self.” 

There are just one or two points I want you to note 

in this biography, specially. 

The girl is put, in her youth, to three kinds of noble 
work. She is a shepherdess, like St. Genevieve; a 
spinner and knitter, like Queen Bertha; chiefly and 
most singularly, she is put to help her father in the 
pontifical art of bridge-building. Gymnastic to pur¬ 
pose, you observe. In the last, or last but one, number 
of your favourite English chronicle, the proud mother 
says of her well-trained daughters, that there is not one 
who could not knock down her own father: here is a 
strong daughter who can help her father a Urace 
Darling of the rivers instead of the sea. 

These are the first three things to be noted of her. 
Next, the material of her education,—not in words, but 
in thoughts, and the greatest of thoughts. You con¬ 
tinually hear that Roman Catholics are not allowed to 
read the Bible. Here is a little shepherdess who has it 

in her heart. 
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Next, the time of her inspiration,—at her wedding 
feast; as in the beginning of her Master’s ministry, at 
Cana. Here is right honour put upon marriage ; and, 
in spite of the efforts made to disturb her household 
peace, it was entirely blessed to her in her children : 
nor to her alone, but to us, and to myriads with us ; 
for her second son, Angelo, is the original of the four 
drawings of St. Christopher which illustrate the central 
poem in Miss Alexander's book; and which are, to the 
best of my knowledge, the most beautiful renderings of 
the legend hitherto attained by religious imagination. 

And as you dwell on these portraits of a noble Tus¬ 
can peasant, the son of a noble Christian mother,— 
learn this farther and final distinction between the 
greatest art of past time, and that which has become 
possible now and in future. 

The Greek, I said, pourtrayed the body and the mind 
of man, glorified in mortal war. But to us is given the 
task of holier portraiture, of the countenance and the 
heart of man, glorified by the peace of God. 

Whether Francesca’s book is to be eventually kept 
together or distributed I do not yet know. But if dis¬ 
tributed, the drawings of St. Christopher must remain 
in Oxford, being, as I have said, the noblest statements 
I have ever seen of the unchangeable meaning of this 
Ford of ours, for all who pass it honestly, and do not 
contrive false traverse for themselves over a widened 
Magdalen Bridge. That ford, gentlemen, for ever,— 
know what you may,—hope what you may,—believe or 

you may,—you have to pass barefoot. For 
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it is a baptism as well as a ford, and the waves of it, as 
the sands, are holy. Your youthful days in this place 
are to you the dipping of your feet in the brim of the 
river, which is to be manfully stemmed by you all your 
days; not drifted with,—nor toyed upon. I* alien leaves 
enough it is strewn with, of the flowers of the foicst ; 
moraine enough it bears, of the ruin of the brave. 
Your task is to cross it; your doom may be to go down 
with it, to the depths out of which there is no crying. 
Traverse it, staff in hand, and with loins girded, and 
with whatsoever law of Heaven you know, for your 
licrht. On the other side is the Promised Land, the 
Land of the Leal. 
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Fairy Land. 

MRS. ALLINGHAM AND KATE GREENAWAY. 

W E have hitherto been considering the uses of 
legendary art to grown persons, and to the 
most learned and powerful minds. To-day I will en¬ 
deavour to note with you some of the least controverti¬ 
ble facts respecting its uses to children ; and to obtain 
your consent to the main general principles on which I 
believe it should be offered to them. 

Here, however, I enter on ground where I must 
guard carefully against being misled by my own predi¬ 
lections, and in which also the questions at issue are 
extremely difficult, because most of them new. It is 
only in recent times that pictures have become familiar 
means of household pleasure and education: only in 
our own days—nay, even within the last ten years of 
those, that the means of illustration by colour-printing 
have been brought to perfection, and art as exquisite 
as we need desire to see it, placed, if our school-boards 
choose to have it so, within the command of every 
nursery governess. 

Having then the colour-print, the magic-lantern, the 
electric-light, and the—to any row of ciphers—magni¬ 
fying, lens, it becomes surely very interesting to con- 
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sider what we may most wisely represent to children 
by means so potent, so dazzling, and, if we will, so 
faithful. I said just now that I must guard carefully 
against being misled by my own predilections, because 
having been myself brought up principally on fairy 
legends, my first impulse would be to insist upon every 
story we tell to a child being untrue, and every scene 
we paint for it, impossible. But I have been led, as 
often before confessed, gravely to doubt the expediency 
of some parts of my early training; and perhaps some 
day may try to divest myself wholly, for an hour, of 
these dangerous recollections; and prepare a lecture 
for you in which I will take Mr. Gradgrind on his own 
terms, and consider how far, making it a rule that we 
exhibit nothing but facts, we could decorate our pages 
of history, and illuminate the slides of our lantern, in a 
manner still sufficiently attractive to childish taste. 
For indeed poor Louise and her brother, kneeling to 
peep under the fringes of the circus-tent, are as much 
in search after facts as the most scientific of us all! A 
circus-rider, with his hoop, is as much a fact as the 
planet Saturn and his ring, and exemplifies a great 
many more laws of motion, both moral and physical; 
nor are any descriptions of the Valley of Diamonds, or 
the Lake of the Black Islands, in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
anything like so wonderful as the scenes of California 
and the Rocky Mountains which you may find des¬ 
cribed in the April number of the ‘ Cornhill Magazine,’ 
nder the heading of ‘ Early Spring in California’; and 
may see represented with most sincere and passionate 
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enthusiasm by the American landscape painter, Mr. 
Moran, in a survey lately published by the Government 
of the United States. 

Scenes majestic as these, pourtrayed with mere and 
pure fidelity by such scientific means as I have referred 
to, would form a code of geographic instruction beyond 
all the former grasp of young people ; and a source of 
entertainment,—I had nearly said, and most people 
who had not watched the minds of children carefully, 
might think,—inexhaustible. Much, -indeed, I should 
myself hope from it, but by no means an infinitude of 
entertainment. For it is quite an inexorable law of 


this poor human nature of ours, that in the develop¬ 
ment of its healthy infancy, it is put by Heaven under 
the absolute necessity of using its imagination as well 
as its lungs and its legsthat it is forced to devclopc 
its power of invention, as a bird its feathers of flight , 
that no toy you can bestow will supersede the pleasure 
it has in fancying something that isn’t there ; and the 
most instructive histories you can compile for it of the 


wonders of the world will never conquer the 


interest of 


the tale which a clever child can tell 


itself, concerning 


the shipwreck 
One of the 


of a rose-leaf in the shallows of a rivulet, 
most curious proofs of the need to chil¬ 


dren of this exercise of the inventive and believing 
powcr —the besom dc croirc , which precedes the besoiu 
d' aimer, you will find in the way you destroy the vital¬ 
ity of a toy to them, by bringing it too near the imita¬ 
tion of life. You never find a child make a pet of a 
mechanical mouse that runs about the floor—of a 
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poodle that yelps—of a tumbler who jumps upon wires. 
The child falls in love with a quiet thing, with an ugly 
one—nay, it may be, with one, to us, totally devoid of 
meaning. My little—ever-so-many-times-grand—cousin, 
Lily, took a bit of stick with a round knob at the end 

of it for her doll one day;—nursed it through any 

# 

number of illnesses with the most tender solicitude; 
and, on the deeply-important occasion of its having a 
new nightgown made for it, bent down her mother’s 
head to receive 'the confidential and timid whisper— 
“ Mamma, perhaps it had better have no sleeves, 

because, as Bibsey has no arms, she mightn’t like 

•, »* 
it. 

I must take notice here, but only in passing,—the 
subject being one to be followed out afterwards in 
studying more grave branches of art,—that the human 
mind in its full energy having thus the power of believ¬ 
ing simply what it likes, the responsibilities and the 
fatalities attached to the effort of Faith are greater 
than those belonging to bodily deed, precisely in the 
degree of their voluntariness. A man can’t always do 
what he likes, but he can always fancy what he likes; 
and he may be forced to do what he doesn’t like, but 
he can't be forced to fancy what he doesn’t like. 

I use for the moment, the word 1 to fancy’ instead of 
‘to believe,’ because the whole subject of Fidelity and 
Infidelity has been made a mere mess of quarrels and 
blunders by our habitually forgetting that the proper 
power of Faith is to trust zuithout evidence, not with 
evidence. You perpetually hear people say, ‘ I won’t 
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believe this or that unless you give me evidence of it. 
Why, if you give them evidence of it, they know it, 
they don’t believe, any more. A man doesn't believe 
there’s any danger in nitro-glyccrine; at last he gets 
his parlour-door blown into next street. He is then 
better informed on the subject, but the time for belief 
is past. 

Only,- observe, I don’t say that you can fancy what 
you like, to the degree of receiving it for truth. Heaven 
forbid we should have a power such as that, for it would 
be one of voluntary madness. But we are, in the most 
natural and rational health, able to foster the fancy, up 
to the point of influencing our feelings and character in 
the strongest way ; and for the strength of that healthy 
imaginative faculty, and all the blending of the good 
and grace, “ richiesto al vero cd al trastullo, k we are 
wholly responsible. We may cultivate it to what 
brightness we choose, merely by living in a quiet re¬ 
lation with natural objects and great and good people, 
past or present; and we may extinguish it to the last 
snuff, merely by living in town, and reading the ‘ Times’ 

every morning. 

“We are scarcely sufficiently conscious,” says Mr. 
Kinglake, with his delicate precision of serenity in satire, 
“scarcely sufficiently conscious in England, of the great 
debt we owe to the wise and watchful press which pre- . 
sides over the formation of our opinions; and which 
brings about this splinded result, namely, that in mat¬ 
ters of belief, the humblest of us are lifted up to the 


* Dante, Purg. xiv. 93. 
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level of the most sagacious, so that really a simple 

Cornet in the Blues is no more likely to entertain a 

foolish belief about ghosts, or witchcraft, or any other 

supernatural topic, than the Lord High Chancellor, or 

« 

the Leader of the House of Commons." 

And thus, at the present day, for the education or 
the extinction of the Fancy, we are absolutely left to 
our choice. For its occupation, not wholly so, .yet in a 
far greater measure than we know. Mr. Wordsworth 
speaks of it as only impossible to “have sight of Proteus 
rising from the sea," because the world is too much 
with us; also Mr. Kinglake, though, in another place, 
he calls it “ a vain and heathenish longing to be fed 
with divine counsels from the lips of Pallas Athene,"— 
yet is far happier than the most scientific traveller 
could be in a trigonometric measurement, when he 
discovers that Neptune could really have seen Troy 
from the top of Samothrace: and I believe that we 
should many of us find it an extremely wholesome and 
useful method of treating our ordinary affairs, if before 
deciding, even upon very minor points of conduct ad¬ 
mitting of prudential and conscientious debate, we were 
in the habit of imagining that Pallas Athene was actu¬ 
ally in the room with us, or at least outside the window 
in the form of a swallow, and permitted us, on the 
condition always of instant obedience, to ask her advice 
upon the matter. 

Here ends my necessary parenthesis, with its suspi- 

m of preachment, for which I crave pardon, and I 
return to my proper subject of to-day,—the art which 
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intends to address only childish imagination, and whose 
object is primarily to entertain with grace. 

With grace:—I insist much on this latter word. We 
may allow the advocates of a material philosophy to 
insist that every wild-weed tradition of fairies, gnomes, 
and sylphs should be well ploughed out of a child’s 
mind to prepare it for the good seed of the Gospel of— 
Disgrace : but no defence can be offered for the pre¬ 
sentation of these ideas to its mind in a form so vulgar¬ 
ized as to defame and pollute the masterpieces of former 
literature. It is perfectly easy to convince the young 
proselyte of science that a cobweb on the top of a 
thistle cannot be commanded to catch a honey-bee for 
him, without introducing a dance of ungainly fairies on 
the site of the cabstand under the Westminster clock- 
tower, or making the Queen of them fall in love with 
the sentry on guard. 

With grace, then, assuredly,—and I think we may 
add also, with as much seriousness as an entirely ficti¬ 
tious subject may admit of—seeing that it touches the 
. border of that higher world which is not fictitious. We 
are all perhaps too much in the habit of thinking the 
scenes of burlesque in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ 
exemplary of Shakespeare’s general treatment of fairy 
character : we should always remember that he places 
the most beautiful words descriptive of virgin purity 
which English poetry possesses, in the mouth of the 
Fairy King, and that to the Lord of Fancies he entrusts 
the praise of the conquest of Fancy,— 


“ In maiden meditation,—Fancy free.” 
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Still less should we forget the function of household 
benediction, attributed to them always by happy na¬ 
tional superstition, and summed in the closing lines of 

% 

the same play,— 

44 With this field-dew consecrate. 

Every fairy take his gait ; 

And each, several chamber bless. 

Through this palace, with sweet peace.” 

With seriousness then,—but only, I repeat, such as 
entirely fictitious elements properly admit of. The 
general grace and sweetness of Scott’s moorland fairy, 
‘The White Lady,’ failed of appeal to the general jus¬ 
tice of public taste, because in two places he fell into 
the exactly opposite errors of unbecoming jest, and too 
far-venturing solemnity. The ducking of the Sacristan 
offended even his most loving readers ; but it offended 
them chiefly for a reason of which they were in great part 
. unconscious, that the jest is carried out in the course of 
the charge with which the fairy is too gravely entrusted, 
to protect, for Mary of Avenel, her mother’s Bible. 

It is of course impossible, in studying questions of 
this kind, to avoid confusion between what is fit in 
literature and in art; the leading principles are the 
same in both, but of course much may be allowed to 
the narrator which is impossible or forbidden to the 
draughtsman. And I necessarily take examples chiefly 
from literature, because the greatest masters of story 
have never disdained the playfully supernatural ele¬ 
ments of fairy-tale, while it is extremely rare to find a 
good painter condescending to them,—or, I should 
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rather say, contending with them, the task being indeed 
one of extreme difficulty. I believe Sir Noel Paton s 
pictures of the Court of Titania, and Fairy Raid, are 
all we possess in which the accomplished skill of paint¬ 
ing has been devoted to fairy-subject; and my impics- 
sion when I saw the former picture—the latter I grieve 
not yet to have seen—was that the artist intended 
rather to obtain leave by the closeness of ocular dis¬ 
tance to display the exquisite power of minute delinea¬ 
tion, which he felt in historical painting to be inapplic¬ 
able, than to arrest, either in his own mind or the 
spectator’s, even a momentary credence in the enchant¬ 
ment of fairy-wand and fairy-ring. 

And within the range of other art which I can call 
to mind, touching on the same ground,—or rather, 
breathing in the same air,—it seems to me a sorrowful 
and somewhat unaccountable law that only grotesque 
or terrible fancies present themselves forcibly enough, 
in these admittedly fabling states of the imagination, 
to be noted with the pencil. For instance, without 
rating too highly the inventive powers of the old Ger¬ 
man outline-draughtsman, Retsch, we cannot but at¬ 
tribute to him a very real gift of making visibly terrible 
such legend as that of the ballad of Leonora, and in¬ 
terpreting, with a wild aspect of veracity, the passages 
of sorcery in ‘ Faust.’ But the drawing which I possess 
by his hand, of the Genius of Poetry riding upon a 
swan could not be placed in my school with any hope 
of deepening your impression either of the beauty of 

swans, or the dignity of genii. 
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You must, however, always carefully distinguish these 
states of gloomy fantasy, natural, though too often 
fatal, to men of real imagination,—the spectra which 
appear, whether they desire it or not,—to men like 
Orcagna, Durer, Blake, and Alfred Rethel,—and dwelt 
upon by them, in the hope of producing some moral 
impression of salutary awe by their record—as in Blake’s 
Book of Job, in Durer’s Apocalypse, in Rethel’s Death 
the Avenger and Death the Friend,—and more nobly 
in his grand design of Barbarossa entering the grave of 
Charlemagne;—carefully, I say, you must distinguish 
this natural and lofty phase of visionary terror, from 
the coarse delight in mere pain and crisis of danger, 
which, in our infidel art and literature for the young, 
fills our books of travel with pictures of alligators 
swallowing children, hippopotami upsetting canoes full 
of savages, bears on their hind-legs doing battle with 
northern navigators, avalanches burying Alpine villages, 
and the like, as the principal attractions of the volume ; 
not, in the plurality of cases, without vileness of ex¬ 
aggeration which amounts to misleading falsehood— 
unless happily pushed to the point where mischief is 
extinguished by absurdity. In Strahan's ‘ Magazine 
for the Youth of all Ages,’ for June 1879, at P a g e 3 2 ^ 
you will find it related, in a story proposed for instruc¬ 
tion in scientific natural history, that “the fugitives saw 
an enormous elephant cross the clearing, surrounded 
by ten tigers, some clinging to its back, and others 
k< oping alongside.” 

1 may in this place, I think, best introduce—though 
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again parenthetically—the suggestion of a healthy field 
for the labouring scientific fancy which remains yet 
unexhausted, and I believe inexhaustible,—that of the 
fable, expanded into narrative, which gives a true ac¬ 
count of the life of animals, supposing them to be 
endowed with human intelligence, directed to the in¬ 
terests of their animal life. I said just now that I had 
been brought up upon fairy legends, but I must grate¬ 
fully include, under the general title of these, the stories 
in ‘ Evenings at Home ’ of The Transmigrations of 
Indur, The Discontented Squirrel, The Travelled Ant, 
The Cat and her Children, and Little Fido ; and with 
these, one now quite lost, but which I am minded soon 
to reprint for my younger pupils,—The History of a 
Field-Mouse, which in its pretty detail is no less amus¬ 
ing, and much more natural, than*the town and country 
mice of Horace and Pope,—classic, in the best sense, 

though these will always be. 

There is the more need that some true and pure 
examples of fable in this kind should be put within the 
reach of children, because the wild efforts of weak 
writers to increase their incomes at Christmas, and the 
unscrupulous encouragement of them by competing 
booksellers, fill our nurseries with forms of rubbish 
which are on the one side destructive of the meaning 
of all ancient tradition, and on the other, reckless of 
every really interesting truth in exact natural history. 
Only the other day, in examining the mixed contents 
of a somewhat capacious nursery bookcase, the first 
volume I opened was a fairy tale in which the benevo- 
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lent and moral fairy drove a “ matchless pair of white 
cockatrices.” I might take up all the time yet left for 
this lecture in exposing to you the mingled folly and 
mischief in those few words;—the pandering to the 
first notion of vulgar children that all glory consists in 
driving a matchless pair of something or other,—and 
the implied ignorance in which only such a book could 
be presented to a?iy children, of the most solemn of 
scriptural promises to them,—“ the weaned child shall 
lay his hand on the cockatrice’ den.” 

And the nextj}ook I examined was a series of stories 
imported from Japan,* most of them simply sanguinary 
and loathsome, but one or two pretending to be zoo¬ 
logical—as, for instance, that of the Battle of the Ape 
and the Crab, of which it is said in the introduction 
that “ men should la/ it up in their hearts, and teach 
it as a profitable lesson to their children.” In the 
opening of this profitable story, the crab plants a “ per¬ 
simmon seed in his garden ” (the reader is not informed 
what manner of fruit the persimmon may be), and 
watches the growth of the tree which springs from it 
with great delight; being, we are told in another para¬ 
graph, “ a simple-minded creature.” 

I do not know whether this conception of character 
in the great zodiacal crustacean is supposed to be 
scientific or aesthetic,—but I hope that British children 
at the seaside are capable of inventing somewhat better 
stories of crabs for themselves; and if they would farther 
know the foreign manners of the sidelong-pacing peo- 


♦ Macmillan, 1871. 
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pie, let me ask them to look at the account given by 
Lord George Campbell, in his ‘ Log Letters from the 
Challenger,’ of his landing on the island of St. Paul, 
and of the manner in which the quite unsophisticated 
crabs of that locality succeeded first in stealing his fish- 
bait, and then making him lose his temper, to a degree 
extremely unbecoming in a British nobleman. They 
will not, after the perusal of that piquant—or perhaps 
I should rather say,* pincant,—narrative, be disposed, 
whatever other virtues they may possess, to ascribe to 
the obliquitous nation that of simplicity of mind. 

I have no time to dwell longer on the existing falla¬ 
cies in the representation either of the fairy or the 
animal kingdoms. I must pass to the happier duty of 
returning thanks for the truth with which our living 
painters have drawn for us the lovely dynasty of little 
creatures, about whose reality there can be no doubt; 
and who are at once the most powerful of fairies, and 
the most amusing, if not always the most sagacious ! 
of animals. 

In my last lecture, I noted to you, though only 
parenthetically, the singular defect in Greek art, that 
it never gives you any conception of Greek children. 
Neither—up to the thirteenth century—does Gothic art 
give you any conception of Gothic children ; for, until 
the thirteenth century, the Goth was not perfectly 
Christianized, and still thought only of the strength of 
humanity as admirable in battle or venerable in judg¬ 
ment, but not as dutiful in peace, nor happy in sim¬ 
plicity. 
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But from the moment when the spirit of Christianity 
had been entirely interpreted to the Western races, the 
sanctity of womanhood worshipped in the Madonna, 
and the sanctity of childhood in unity with that of 
Christ, became the light of every honest hearth, and 
the joy of every pure and chastened soul. Yet the 
traditions of art-subject, and the vices of luxury which 
developed themselves in the following (fourteenth) cen¬ 
tury, prevented the manifestation 'of this new force in 
domestic life for two centuries more; and then at last 
in the child angels of Luca, Mino of Fesole, Luini, 
Angelico, Perugino, and the first days of Raphael, it ex¬ 
pressed itself as the one pure and sacred passion which 
protected Christendom from the ruin of the Renaissance. 

Nor has it since failed; and whatever disgrace or 
blame obscured the conception of the later Flemish 
and incipient English schools, the children, whether in 
the pictures of Rubens, Rembrandt, Vandyke, or Sir 
Joshua, were always beautiful. An extremely dark 
period indeed follows, leading to and ^persisting in the 
French Revolution, and issuing in the merciless manu¬ 
facturing fury, which to-day grinds children to dust 
between millstones, and tears them to pieces on 
engine-wheels,—against which rises round us, Heaven 
be thanked, again the protest and the power of Chris¬ 
tianity, restoring the fields of the quiet earth to the 
steps of her infancy. 

In Germany, this protest, I believe, began with—it is 
at all events perfectly represented by—the 'Ludwig 
Richter I have so often named; in France, with 
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Edward Fr&re, whose pictures of children are of quite 
immortal beauty. But in England it was long repressed 
by the terrible action of our wealth, compelling our 
painters to represent the children of the poor as in 
wickedness or misery. It is one of the most terrific 
facts in all the history of British art that Bewick never 
draws children but in mischief. 

I am not able to say with whom, in Britain, the re¬ 
action first begins,—but certainly not in painting until 
after Wilkie, in all whose works there is not a single 
example of a beautiful Scottish boy or girl. I imagine 
in literature, we may take the ‘Cottar’s Saturday 
Night’ and the ‘toddlin’ wee things' as the real be¬ 
ginning of child benediction; and I am disposed to 
assign in England much value to the widely felt, 
though little acknowledged, influence of an authoress 
now forgotten—Mary Russell Mitford. Her village 
children in the Lowlands—in the Highlands, the Lucy 
Grays and Alice Fells of Wordsworth—brought back 
to us the hues of Fairy Land ; and although long by 
Academic art denied or resisted, at last the charm is 
felt in London itself,—on pilgrimage in whose suburbs 
you find the Little Nells and boy David Copperfields; 
and in the heart of it, Kit’s baby brother at Astley’s, 
indenting his cheek with an oyster-shell to the admira¬ 
tion of all beholders; till at last, bursting out like one 
of the sweet Surrey fountains, all dazzling and pure, 
you have the radiance and innocence or reinstated in¬ 
fant divinity showered again among the flowers of Eng¬ 
lish meadows by Mrs. Allingham and Kate Greenaway. 
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It has chanced strangely, that every one of the artists 
to whom in these lectures I wished chiefly to direct 
your thoughts, has been insufficiently, or even disadvan¬ 
tageous^, represented by his work in the exhibitions of 
the season. But chiefly I have been disappointed in find¬ 
ing no drawing of the least interest by Mrs. Allingham in 
the room of the Old Water-colour Society. And let 
me say in passing, that none of these new splendours 
and spaces of show galleries, with attached restaurants 
to support the cockney constitution under the trial of 
getting from one end of them to the other, will in the 
least make up to the real art-loving public for the loss 
of the good fellowship of our old societies, every mem¬ 
ber of which sent everything he had done best in the 
year into the room, for the May meetings; shone with 
his debited measure of admiration in his accustomed 
corner; supported his associates without eclipsing them; 
supplied his customers without impoverishing them; 
and was permitted to sell a picture to his patron or his 
friend, without paying fifty guineas commission on the 
business to a dealer. 

Howsoever it may have chanced, Mrs. Allingham has 
nothing of importance in the water-colour room; and I 
am even sorrowfully compelled to express my regret 
that she should have spent unavailing pains in finishing 
single heads, which are at the best uninteresting minia¬ 
tures, instead of fulfilling her true gift, and doing what 
'n Miss Alexander’s words) ‘the Lord made her for’— 
in representing the gesture, character, and humour of 
charming children in country landscapes. Her ‘Tea 
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Party,’ in last year’s exhibition, with the little girl giv¬ 
ing her doll its bread and milk, and taking care that 
she supped it with propriety, may be named as a most 
lovely example of her feeling and her art; and the 
drawing which some years ago riveted, and ever since 
has retained, the public admiration—the two deliberate 
housewives in their village toyshop, bent on domestic 
utilities and economies, and proud in the acquisition of 
two flat irons for a farthing,—has become, and rightly, 
a classic picture, which will have its place among the 
memorable things in the art of our time, when many of 
its loudly trumpeted magnificences are remembered no 

more. 

I must not in this place omit mention, with sincere 
gratitude, of the like motives in the paintings of Mr. 
Birkett Foster; but with regret that in too equal, yet 
incomplete, realization of them, mistaking, in many 
instances, mere spotty execution for finish, he has 
never taken the high position that was open to him as 
an illustrator of rustic life. 

And I am grieved to omit the names of many other 
artists who have protested, with consistent feeling , 1 
against the misery entailed on the poor children of our 
great cities,—by painting the real inheritance of child¬ 
hood in the meadows and fresh air. But the gracious¬ 
ness and sentiment of them all is enough represented 
by the hitherto undreamt-of, and, in its range, unrivalled, 
fancy, which is now re-establishing throughout gentle 
Europe, the manners and customs of fairyland. 

I may best indicate to you the grasp which the genius 
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of Miss Kate Greenaway has taken upon the spirit of 
foreign lands, no less than her own, by translating the 
last paragraph of the entirely candid, and intimately 
observant, review of modern English art, given by 
Monsieur Ernest Chesneau, in his small volume, * La 
Peinture Anglaise,’ of which I will only at present say, 
that any of my pupils who read French with practice 
enough to recognize the finesse of it in exact expression, 
may not only accept his criticism as my own, but will 
find it often more careful than mine, and nearly always 
better expressed; because French is essentially a criti¬ 
cal language, and can say things in a sentence which it 
would take half a page of English to explain. 

He gives first a quite lovely passage (too long to 
introduce now) upon the gentleness of the satire of 
John Leech, as opposed to the bitter malignity of for¬ 
mer caricature. Then he goes on : “The great soften¬ 
ing of the English mind, so manifest already in John 
Leech, shows itself in a decisive manner by the enthu¬ 
siasm with which the public have lately received the 
designs of Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Caldecott, and Miss 
Kate Greenaway.. The two first named artists began 
by addressing to children the stories of Perrault and of 
the Arabian Nights, translated and adorned for them 
in a dazzling manner; and, in the works of all these 
three artists, landscape plays an important part ;— 
familiar landscape, very English, interpreted with a 
f bonhomie savante (no translating that), “spiritual, 
decorative in the rarest taste,—strange and precious 
adaptation of Etruscan art, Flemish and Japanese, 
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reaching, together with the perfect interpretation of 
nature, to incomparable chords of colour harmony. 
These powers are found in the work of the three, but 
Miss Greenaway, with a profound sentiment of love for 
children, puts the child alone on the scene, companions 
him in his own solitudes, and shows the infantine na¬ 
ture in all its naivetd, its gaucherie, its touching grace, 
its shy alarm, its discoveries, ravishments, embarrass¬ 
ments, and victories; the stumblings of it in wintry 
ways, the enchanted smiles of its spring time, and all 
the history of its fond heart and guiltless egoism. 

“ From the honest but fierce laugh of the coarse 
Saxon, William Hogarth, to the delicious smile of Kate 
Greenaway, there has past a century and a half. Is it 
the same people which applauds to-day the sweet 
genius and tender malices of the one, and which ap¬ 
plauded the bitter genius and slaughterous satire of 
the other? After all, that is possible,—the hatred of 
vice is only another manifestation of the love of inna 

cence.” 

Thus far M. Chesneau—and I venture only to take 
up the admirable passage at a question I did not trans¬ 
late: “ Ira-t-on au dela, fera-t-on mieux encore?”—and 
to answer joyfully, Yes, if you choose; you, the British 
public, to encourage the artist in doing the best she 
can for you. She will, if you will receive it when she 

does. 

I have brought with me to-day in the first place some 
examples of her pencil sketches in primary design. 
These in general the public cannot see, and these, as is 
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always the case with the finest imaginative work, con¬ 
tain the best essence of it,—qualities never afterwards 
to be recovered, and expressed with the best of ail 
sensitive instruments, the pencil point. 

You have here, for consummate example, a dance of 
fairies under a mushroom, which she did under chal¬ 
lenge to show me what fairies were like. “ They’ll be 
very like children,” she said ; I answered that I didn’t 
mind, and should like to see them, all the same ;—so 
here they are, with a dance, also, of two girlies, outside 
of a mushroom ; and I don’t know whether the elfins 
or girls are fairyfootedest: and one or two more sub¬ 
jects, which you may find out ;—but, in all, you will 
see that the line is ineffably tender and delicate, and 
can’t in the least be represented by the lines of a wood- 
cut. But I have long since shown you the power of 
line engraving as it was first used in Florence ; and if 
you choose, you may far recover the declining energies 
of line engraving in England, by encouraging its use in 
the multiplication, whether of these, or of Turner out¬ 
lines, or of old Florentine silver point outlines, no 
otherwise to be possessed by you. I have given you 
one example of what is possible in Mr. Rolfe’s engrav¬ 
ing of Ida ; and, if all goes well, before the autumn 
fairy rings are traced, you shall see some fairy Idas 
caught flying. 

So far of pure outline. Next, for the enrichment of 
it by ..olour. Monsieur Chesneau doubts if the charm 
of Miss Greenaway’s work can be carried farther. I 
answer, with security,—yes, very much farther, and that 
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in two directions: first, in her own method of design; 
and secondly, the manner of its representation in print¬ 
ing. 

First, her own design has been greatly restricted by 
being too ornamental, or, in your modern phrase, dec- 
orativecontracted into any corner of a Christmas 
card, or stretched like an elastic band round the edges 
of an almanack. Now, her art is much too good to be 
used merely for illumination ; it is essentially and per¬ 
fectly that of true colour-picture, and that the most 
naive and delightful manner of picture, because, on 
the simplest terms, it comes nearest reality. No end 
of mischief has been done to modern art by the habit 
of running semi-pictorial illustration round the margins 
of ornamental volumes, and Miss Greenaway has been 
wasting her strength too sorrowfully in making the 
edges of her little birthday books, and the like, glitter 
with unregarded gold, whereas her power should be 
concentrated in the direct illustration of connected 
story, and her pictures should be made complete on 
the page, and far more realistic than decorative. There 
is no charm so enduring as that of the real representa¬ 
tion of any given scene ; her present designs are like 
living flowers flattened to go into an herbarium, and 
sometimes too pretty to be believed. We must ask 
her for more descriptive reality, for more convincing 
simplicity, and we must get her to organize a school of 
colourists by hand, who can absolutely facsimile her 

own first drawing. 

This is the second matter on which I have to insist. 
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I bring with me to-day twelve of her original drawings, 
and have mounted beside them, good impressions of 
the published prints. 

I may heartily congratulate both the publishers and 
possessors of the book on the excellence of these; yet 

t 

if you examine them closely, you will find that the 
colour blocks of the print sometimes slip a little aside, 
so as to lose the precision of the drawing in important 
places; and in many other respects better can be done, 
in at least a certain number of chosen copies. I must 
not, however, detain you to-day by entering into par¬ 
ticulars in this matter. I am content to ask your sym¬ 
pathy in the endeavour, if I can prevail on the artist to 
undertake it. 

Only with respect to this and every other question of 
method in engraving, observe farther that all the draw¬ 
ings I bring you to-day agree in one thing,—minuteness 
and delicacy of touch carried to its utmost limit, visible 
in its perfectness to the eyes of youth, but neither 
executed with a magnifying glass, nor, except to aged 
eves, needing one. Even I, at sixty-four, can see the 
essential qualities of the work without spectacles; 
though only the youngest of my friends here can see, 
for instance, Kate’s fairy dance, perfectly, but they can, 
with their own bright eyes. 

And now please note this, for an entirely general 
law, again and again reiterated by me for many a year. 
All great art is delicate , and fine to the uttermost. 
Wherever there is blotting, or daubing, or dashing, 
there is weakness, at least; probably, affectation ; cer- 
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tainly, bluntness of feeling. But, all delicacy which is 
rightly pleasing to the human mind is addressed to the 
unaided human sight , not to microscopic help or media¬ 
tion. 

And now generalize that law farther. As all noble 
sight is with the eyes that God has given you, so all 
noble motion is with the limbs God has balanced for 
you, and all noble strength with the arms He has knit. 
Though you should put electric coils into your high 
heels, and make spring-heeled Jacks and Gills of your¬ 
selves, you will never dance, so, as you could barefoot. 
Though you could have machines that would swing a 
ship of war into the sea, and drive a railway train 
through a rock, all divine strength is still the strength 
of Herakles, a man’s wrestle, and a man's blow. 

There are two other points I must try to enforce in 
closing, very clearly. “ Landscape,” says M. Chcsneau, 
“takes great part in these lovely designs. He does 
not say of what kind ; may I ask you to look, for your¬ 
selves, and think? 

There are no railroads in it, to carry the children 
away with, are there? no tunnel or pit mouths to swal¬ 
low them up, no league-long viaducts—no blinkered 
iron bridges? There are only winding brooks, wooden 
foot-bridges, and grassy hills without any holes cut into 
them! 

Again,—there are no parks, no gentlemen’s seats 
with attached stables and offices!—no rows of model 
lodging houses! no charitable institutions!! It seems 
as if none of these things which the English mind now 
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rages after, possess any attraction whatever for this 
unimpressionable person. She is a graceful Gallio 
—Gallia gratia plena, and cares for none of those 
things. 

And more wonderful still,—there are no gasworks ! 
no waterworks, no mowing machines, no sewing ma¬ 
chines, no telegraph poles, no vestige, in fact, of science, 
civilization, economical arrangements, or commercial 
enterprise !!! 

Would you wish me, with professorial authority, to 
advise her that her conceptions belong to the dark 
ages, and must be reared on a new foundation ? Or is 
it, on the other hand, recommendably conceivable by 
you, that perhaps the world we truly live in may not be 
quite so changeable as you have thought it;—that all 
the gold and silver you can dig out of the earth are not 
worth the kingcups and the daisies she gave you of 
her grace ; and that all the fury, and the flutter, and 
the wonder, and the wistfulness, of your lives, will 
never discover for you any other than the ancient 
blessing: “He maketh me to lie down in green pas¬ 
tures, He leadeth me beside the still waters, He re- 
storeth my soul ” ? 

Yet one word more. Observe that what this un¬ 
impressionable person does draw, she draws as like it as 
she can. It is true that the combination or composition 
of things is not what you can see every day. You can’t 
every day, for instance, see a baby thrown into a basket 
of roses; but when she has once pleasantly invented 
that arrangement for you, baby is as like baby, and 
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rose as like rose, as she can possibly draw them. And 
the beauty of them is in beitig like. They are blissful, 
just in the degree that they are natural; and the fairy¬ 
land she creates for you is not beyond the sky nor 
beneath the sea, but nigh you, even at your doors. 
She does but show you how to see it, and how to 

cherish. 

Long since I told you this great law of noble imagi¬ 
nation. It does not create, it does not even adorn, it 
does but reveal , the treasures to be possessed by the 
spirit. I told you this of the work of the great painter 
whom, in that day, everyone accused of representing 
only the fantastic and the impossible. I said forty 
years ago, and say at this instant, more solemnly, All 

his magic is in his truth. 

I show you, to-day, a beautiful copy made for me by 
Mr. Macdonald, of the drawing which, of all the Turners 
I gave you, I miss the most. I never thought it could 
have been copied at all, and have received from Mr. 
Macdonald, in this lovely rendering of it, as much a 
lesson as a consolation. For my purpose to-day it is 
just as good as if I had brought the drawing itself. 

It is one of the Loire series, which the engravers 
could not attempt, because it was too lovely; or would 
not attempt, because there was, to their notion, nothing 
in it. It is only a coteau, scarce a hundred feet above 
the river, nothing like so high as the Thames banks 
between here and Reading,-only a coteau, and a re¬ 
cess of calm water, and a breath of mist, and a ray of 
sunset. The simplest things, the frequentest, the dear- 

5 * 
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est; things that you may see any summer evening by 
a thousand thousand streams among the low hills of old 
familiar lands. Love them, and see them rightly,— 
Andes and Caucasus, Amazon and Indus, can give you 
no more. 

The danger imminent on you is the destruction of 
what you have. I walked yesterday afternoon round 
St, John’s gardens, and found them, as they always are 
in spring time, almost an ideal of earthly Paradise,— 
the St. John’s students also disporting themselves 
therein in games preparatory' to the advent of the true 
fairies of Commemoration. But, the afternoon before, 
I had walked down St. John’s Road , and, on emerging 
therefrom to cross the railway, found on my left hand 
a piece of waste ground, extremely characteristic of 
that with which we now always adorn the suburbs of 
our cities, and of which it can only be said that no 
demons could contrive, under the earth, a more un¬ 
comfortable and abominable place of misery for the 
condemned souls of dirty people, than Oxford thus 
allows the western light to shine upon—‘ nel aer dolce, 
che dal sol s’allegra.’ For many a year I have now 
been telling you, and in the final words of this first 
course of lectures in which I have been permitted again 
to resume work among you, let me tell you yet once 
more, and if possible, more vehemently, that neither 
sound art, policy, nor religion, can exist in England, 
until, neglecting, if it must be, your own pleasure gar¬ 
dens and pleasure chambers, you resolve that the streets 
which are the habitation of the poor, and the fields 
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which are the playgrounds of their children, shall be 
again restored to the rule of the spirits, whosoever they 
are in earth, and heaven, that ordain, and reward, with 
constant and conscious felicity, all that is decent and 
orderly, beautiful and pure. 
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LECTURE V. 


The Fireside. 

JOHN LEECH AND JOHN TENNIEL. 

T HE outlines of the schools of our National Art 
which I attempted in the four lectures given last 
spring, had led us to the point where the, to us chiefly 
important, and, it may perhaps be said, temporarily, all 
important questions respecting the uses of art in popu¬ 
lar education, were introduced to us by the beautiful 
drawings of Miss Alexander and Miss Greenaway. But 
these drawings, in their dignified and delicate, often re¬ 
served, and sometimes severe characters, address them¬ 
selves to a circle, which however large,—or even (I say 
it with thankfulness) practically infinite, yet consists ex¬ 
clusively of persons of already cultivated sensibilities, 
and more or less gentle and serious temper. The inter¬ 
ests of general education compel our reference to a 
class entirely beneath these, or at least distinct from 
them; and our consideration of art-methods to which 
the conditions of cheapness, and rapidity of multiplica¬ 
tion, are absolutely essential. 

I have stated, and it is one of the paradoxes of my 

political economy which you will find on examination 
to be the expression of a final truth, that there is no 
such thing as a just or real cheapness, but that all things 
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have their necessary price: and that you can no more 
obtain them for less than that price, than you can alter 
the course of the earth. When you obtain anything 
yourself for half-price, somebody else must always have 
paid the other half. But, in the sense either of having 
cost less labour, or of being the productions of less rare 
genius, there are, of course, some kinds of art more 
generally attainable than others; and, of these, the 
kinds which depend on the use of the simplest means 
are also those which are calculated to have most in¬ 
fluence over the simplest minds. The disciplined qual¬ 
ities of line-engraving will scarcely be relished, and 
often must even pass unperceived, by an uneducated or 
careless observer; but the attention of a child may be 
excited, and the apathy of a clown overcome, by the 
blunt lines of a vigorous woodcut. 

To my own mind, there is no more beautiful proof of 
benevolent design in the creation of the earth, than the 
exact adaptation of its materials to the art-power of 
man. The plasticity and constancy under fire of clay; 
the ductility and fusibility of gold and iron ; the con¬ 
sistent softness of marble ; and the fibrous toughness of 
wood, are in each material carried to the exact degree 
which renders them provocative of skill by their resist¬ 
ance, and full of reward for it by their compliance: so 
that the delight with which, after sufficiently intimate 
study of the methods of manual work, the student 
ought to regard the excellence of a masterpiece, is 
ne\ ..i' merely the admiration of difficulties overcome, 
but the sympathy, in a certain sense, both with the 
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enjoyment of the workman in managing a substance so 
pliable to his will, and with the worthiness, fitness, and 
obedience of the material itself, which at once invites 
his authority, and rewards his concessions. 

But of all the various instruments of his life and 
genius, none are so manifold in their service to him as 
that which the forest leaves gather every summer out of 
the air he breathes. Think of the use of it in house and 
furniture 1 alone. I have lived in marble palaces, and 
under frescoed loggie, but have never been so comfort¬ 
able in either as in the clean room of an old Swiss inn, 
whose walls and floor were of plain deal. You will 
find also, in the long run, that none of your modern 
aesthetic upholstery can match, for comfort, good old 
English oak wainscot; and that the crystalline magnifi¬ 
cence of the marbles of Genoa and the macigno of 
Florence can give no more pleasure to daily life than 
the carved brackets and trefoiled gables which once 
^shaded the busy and merry streets, and lifted the 
chiming carillons above them, in Kent and Picardy. 

As a material of sculpture, wood has hitherto been 
employed chiefly by the less cultivated races of Europe; 
and we cannot know what Orcagna would have made 
of his shrine, or Ghiberti of his gates, if they had 
worked in olive wood instead of marble and bronze. 
But even as matters now stand, the carving of the pin¬ 
nacled stalls in our northern cathedrals, and that of the 
foliage on the horizontal beams of domestic architect¬ 
ure, gave rise to a school of ornament of which the 
proudest edifices of the sixteenth century are only the 
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translation into stone; and to which our somewhat 
dull respect for the zigzags and dog-teeth of a sterner 
time has made us alike neglectful and unjust.* 

But it is above all as a medium of engraving that the 
easy submission of wood to the edge of the chisel,—I 
will use this plain word, if you please, instead of burin, 
—and the tough durability of its grain, have made it so 
widely serviceable to us for popular pleasure in art ; 
but mischievous also, in the degree in which it encour¬ 
ages the cheapest and vilest modes of design. The 
coarsest scrawl with a blunt pen can be reproduced on 
a wood-block with perfect ease by the clumsiest en¬ 
graver ; and there are tens of thousands of vulgar 
artists who can scrawl with a blunt pen, and with no 
trouble to themselves, something that will amuse, as I 
said, a child or a clown. But there is not one artist in 
ten thousand who can draw even simple objects rightly 
with a perfectly pure line ; when such a line is drawn, 
only an extremely skilful engraver can reproduce it on 
wood; when reproduced, it is liable to be broken at 
the second or third printing; and supposing it perma¬ 
nent, not one spectator in ten thousand would care 
for it. 

There is, however, another temptation, constant in 
the practice of wood-cutting, which has been peculiarly 
harmful to us in the present day. The action of the 
chisel on wood, as you doubtless are aware, is to pro- 


* Compare ‘ Bible of Amiens,’ p. 14, “ aisles of aspen, orchards of 
apple, clusters of vine.” - • 
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duce a white touch on a black ground ; and if a few 
white touches can be so distributed as to produce any 
kind of effect, all the black ground becomes part of the 
imagined picture, with no trouble whatever to the 
workman : so that you buy in your cheap magazine a 
picture,— say four inches square, or sixteen square 
inches of surface,—in the whole of which there may 
only be half an inch of work. Whereas, in line-engrav¬ 
ing, every atom of the shade has to be worked for, and 
that with extreme care, evenness and dexterity of 
hand ; while even in etching, though a great quantity 
of the shade is mere burr and scrabble and blotch, a 
certain quantity of real care and skill must be spent in 
covering the surface at first. Whereas the common 
wood-cut requires scarcely more trouble than a school¬ 
boy takes with a scrawl on his slate, and you might 
order such pictures by the cartload from Coniston 
quarries, with only a clever urchin or two to put the 

chalk on. 

But the mischief of the woodcut, considered simply 
as a means in the publisher’s hands of imposing cheap 
work on the purchaser, is trebled by its morbid power 
of expressing ideas of ugliness or terror. While no 
entirely beautiful thing can be represented in a wood- 
cut, every form of vulgarity or unpleasantness can be 
given to the life ; and the result is, that, especially in 
our popular scientific books, the mere effort to be 
amusing and attractive leads to the publication of 
every species of the abominable. No microscope can 
teach the beauty of a statue, nor can any woodcut 
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represent that of a nobly bred human form ; but only 
last term we saw the whole Ashmolean Society held in 
a trance of rapture by the inexplicable decoration of the 
posteriors of a flea ; and I have framed for you here, 
around a page of the scientific journal which styles 
itself * Knowledge,’ a collection of woodcuts out of a 
scientific survey of South America, presenting collect¬ 
ively to you, in designs ignorantly drawn and vilely 
engraved, yet with the peculiar advantage belonging to 
the cheap woodcut, whatever, through that fourth part 
of the round world, from Mexico to Patagonia, can be 
found of savage, sordid, vicious, or ridiculous in human¬ 
ity, without so much as one exceptional indication of a 
graceful form, a true instinct, or a cultivable capacity. 

The second frame is of French scientific art, and still 
more curiously horrible. I have cut these examples, 
not by any means the ugliest, out of * Les Pourquoi de 
Mademoiselle Suzanne,’ a book in which it is proposed 
to instruct a young lady of eleven or twelve years old, 
amusingly, in the elements of science. 

In the course of the lively initiation, the young lady 
has the advantage of seeing a garde champetre struck 
dead by lightning ; she is par parcnth&se entertained 
with the history and picture of the suicide of the cook 
Vatel; somebody’s heart, liver, and forearm are dis¬ 
sected for her; all the phenomena of nightmare are 
described and portrayed ; and whatever spectres of 
monstrosity can be conjured into the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the sky, the sea, the railway, and the telegraph, 
are collected into black company by the cheap en- 
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graver. Black company is a mild word : you will find 
the right phrase now instinctively adopted by the very 
persons who are most charmed by these new modes of 
sensation. In the ‘ Century ’ magazine for this month, 
the reviewer of some American landscape of this class 

tells us that Mr.-, whoever he is, by a series of 

bands of black and red paint, has succeeded in entirely 
reproducing the ‘ Demoniac beauty of the sunset. 

I have framed these French cuts, however, chiefly for 
purposes of illustration in my last lecture of this year, 
for they show you in perfect abstract all the wrong, 

1 wrong unquestionably,’ whether you call it Demoniac, 
Diabolic, or ^Esthetic,—against which my entire teach¬ 
ing, from its first syllabic to this day, has been straight 
antagonist. Of this, as I have said, in my terminal 
address : the first frame is for to-day enough represen¬ 
tation of ordinary English cheap-trade woodcutting in 
its necessary limitation to ugly subject, and its disre¬ 
spect for the very quality of the material on which its 
value depends, elasticity. There is this great difference 
between the respect for his material proper to a work¬ 
man in metal or marble, and to one working in clay o. 
wood, that the former has to exhibit the actual beauty 
of the substance itself, but the latter only its special 
capacity of answering his purpose. A sculptor in mar¬ 
ble is required to show the beauty of marble-surface, a 
sculptor in gold its various lustre, a worker in iron its 
ductile strength. But the wood-cutter has not to ex¬ 
hibit his block, nor the engraver his copper-plate. 
They have only to use the relative softness and rigidity 
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of those substances to receive and multiply the lines 
drawn by the human hand ; and it is not the least an 
admirable quality in wood that it is capable of printing 
a large blot; but an entirely admirable one that by its 
tough elasticity it can preserve through any number of 
impressions the distinctness of a well cut line. 

Not admirable, I say, to print a blot ; but to print a 
pure line unbroken, and an intentionally widened space 
or spot of darkness, of the exact shape wanted. In my 
former lectures on Wood Engraving I did not enough 
explain this quite separate virtue of the material. 
Neither in pencil nor pen drawing, neither in engraving 
nor etching, can a line be widened arbitrarily, or a spot 
enlarged at ease. The action of the moving point is 
continuous; you can increase or diminish the .line’s 
thickness gradually, but not by starts ; you must drive 
your plough-furrow, or let your pen glide, at a fixed 
rate of motion; nor can you afterwards give more 
breadth to the pen line without overcharging the ink, 
nor by any labour of etching tool dig out a cavity of 
shadow such as the wood engraver leaves in an instant. 

Hence, the methods of design which depend on ir¬ 
regularly expressive shapes of black touch, belong to 
wood exclusively; and the examples placed formerly 
in your school from Bewick’s cuts of speckled plumage, 
and Burgmaier’s heraldry of barred helmets and black 
eagles, were intended to direct your attention to this 
especially intellectual manner of work, as opposed to 
modern scribbling and hatching. But I have now re¬ 
moved these old-fashioned prints, (placing them, how- 
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ever, in always accessible reserve,) because I found 
they possessed no attraction for inexperienced stu¬ 
dents, and I think it better to' explain the qualities of 
execution of a similar kind, though otherwise directed, 
which are to be found in the designs of our living mas¬ 
ters,—addressed to existing tastes,—and occupied with 
familiar scenes. 

Although I have headed my lecture only with the 
names of Leech and Tenniel, as being the real founders 
of ‘ Punch,’ and by far the greatest of its illustrators, 
both in force of art and range of thought, yet in the 
precision of the use of his means, and the subtle bold¬ 
ness to which he has educated the interpreters of his 
design, Mr. Du Maurier is more exemplary than either; 
and I have therefore had enlarged by photography,— 
your thanks are due to the brother of Miss Greenaway 
for the skill with which the proofs have been produced, 

_for first example of fine wood-cutting, the heads of 

two of Mr. Du Maurier’s chief heroines, Mrs. Ponsonby 
de Tomkyns, and Lady Midas, in the great scene where 
Mrs. Ponsonby takes on herself the administration of 
Lady Midas’s at home. 

You see at once how the effect in both depends on 
the coagulation and concretion of the black touches 
into masses relieved only by interspersed sparkling 
grains of incised light, presenting the realistic and vital 
portraiture of both ladies with no more labour than 
would occupy the draughtsman but a few minutes, and 
the engraver perhaps an hour or two. It is true that 
the features of the elder of the two friends might be 
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supposed to yield themselves without difficulty to the 
effect of the irregular and blunt lines which are em¬ 
ployed to reproduce them ; but it is a matter of no 
small wonderment to see the delicate profile and softly 
rounded features of the younger lady suggested by an 
outline which must have been drawn in the course of a 
few seconds, and by some eight or ten firmly swept 
parallel pcnstrokes right across the cheek. 

I must ask you especially to note the successful re¬ 
sult of this easy method of obtaining an even tint, be¬ 
cause it is the proper, and the inexorably required, 
method of shade in classic wood-engraving. Recently, 
very remarkable and admirable efforts have been made 
by American artists to represent flesh tints with fine 
textures of crossed white lines and spots. But all such 
attempts are futile ; it is an optical law that transpar¬ 
ency in shadows can only be obtained by dark lines 
with white spaces, not white lines with dark spaces. 
For what we feel to be transparency in any colour or 
any atmosphere, consists in the penetration of darkness 
by a more distant light, not in the subduing of light 
by a more distant darkness. A snowstorm seen white 
on a dark sky gives us no idea of transparency, but rain 
between us and a rainbow does; and so throughout all 
the expedients of chiaroscuro drawing and painting, 
transparent effects are produced by laying dark over 
light, and opaque by laying light over dark. It would 
be tedious in a lecture to press these technical princi¬ 
ples farther; it is enough that I should state the gen¬ 
eral law, and its practical consequence, that no wood- 
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engraver need attempt to copy Correggio or Guido ; his 
business is not with complexions, but with characters; 
and his fame is to rest, not on the perfection of his 
work, but on its propriety. 

*1 must in the next place ask you to look at the 
aphorisms given as an art catechism in the second 
chapter of the ‘ Laws of Fesolc.’ One of the princi¬ 
pal of these gives the student, as a test by which to 
recognize good colour, that all the white in the picture is 
precious , and all the black , conspicuous ; not by the quan¬ 
tity of it, but the impassable difference between it and 
all the coloured spaces. 

The rule is just as true for wood-cutting. In fine 
examples of it, the black is left for local colour only— 
for dark dresses, or dark patterns on light ones, dark 
hair, or dark eyes; it is never left for general gloom, 
out of which the figures emerge like spectres. 

When, however, a number of Mr. Du Mauricr’s com¬ 
positions are seen together, and compared with the 
natural simplicity and aerial space of Leech’s, they will 
be felt to depend on this principle too absolutely and 
undisguisedly; so that the quarterings of black and 
white in them sometimes look more like a chess-board 
than a picture. But in minor and careful passages, his 
method is wholly exemplary, and in the next example 
I enlarge for you,—Alderman Sir Robert admiring the 
portraits of the Duchess and the Colonel, he has not 
only shown you every principle of wood-cutting, but 
abstracted for you also the laws of beauty, whose defi¬ 
nite and every year more emphatic assertion in the 

6 
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pages of ‘ Punch ’ is the ruling charm and most legiti¬ 
mate pride of the immortal periodical. Day by day 
the search for grotesque, ludicrous, or loathsome sub¬ 
ject which degraded the caricatures in its original, the 
‘ Charivari,’ and renders the dismally comic journals of 
Italy the mere plagues and cancers of the State, be¬ 
came, in our English satirists, an earnest comparison of 
the things which were graceful and honourable, with 
those which were graceless and dishonest, in modern 
life. Gradually the kind and vivid genius of John 
Leech, capable in its brightness of finding pretty jest 
in everything, but capable in its tenderness also of re¬ 
joicing in the beauty of everything, softened and il¬ 
lumined with its loving wit the entire scope of English 
social scene ; the graver power of Tenniel brought a 
steady tone and law of morality into the license of po¬ 
litical contention; and finally the acute, highly trained, 
and accurately physiologic observation of Du Maurier 
traced for us, to its true origin in vice or virtue, every 
order of expression in the mixed circle of metropolitan 
rank and wealth: and has done so with a closeness of 
delineation the like of which has not been seen since 
Holbein, and deserving the most respectful praise in 
that, whatever power of satire it may reach by the se¬ 
lection and assemblage of telling points of character, it 
never degenerates into caricature. Nay, the terrific 
force of blame which he obtains by collecting, as here 
in the profile of the Knight-Alderman, features sep¬ 
arately faultful into the closest focus, depends on the 
very fact that they are not caricatured. 
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Thus far, the justice of the most careful criticism 
may gratefully ratify the applause with which the 
works of these three artists have been received by the 
British public. Rapidly I must now glance at the con¬ 
ditions of defect which must necessarily occur in art 
primarily intended to amuse the multitude, and which 
can therefore only be for moments serious, and by 
stealth didactic. 

In the first place, you must be clear about ‘ Punch s’ 
politics. He is a polite Whig, with a sentimental re¬ 
spect for the Crown, and a practical respect for prop¬ 
erty. He steadily flatters Lord Palmerston, from his 
heart adores Mr. Gladstone; steadily, but not viru¬ 
lently, caricatures Mr. D’lsracli ; violently and viru¬ 
lently castigates assault upon property, in any kind, 
and holds up for the general ideal of perfection, to be 
aimed at by all the children of heaven and earth, the 
British Hunting Squire, the British Colonel, and the 
British Sailor. 

Primarily, the British Hunting Squire, with his fam¬ 
ily. The most beautiful sketch by Leech throughout 
his career, and, on the whole, in all ‘ Punch, I take to 
be Miss Alice on her father’s horse her, with three 
or four more young Dians, I had put in one frame for 
you, but found they ran each other too hard,—being 
in each case typical of what ‘ Punch ’ thinks every 
young lady ought to be. He has never fairly asked 
how far every young lady can be like them ; nor has he 
in a single instance endeavoured to represent the 

beauty of the poor. 
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On the contrary, his witness to their degradation, as 
inevitable in the circumstances of their London life, is 
constant, and for the most part, contemptuous; nor 
can I more sternly enforce what I have said at various 
times on that subject than by placing permanently in 
your schools the cruelly true design of Du Maurier, 
representing the London mechanic with his family, 
when Mr. Todeson is asked to amuse ‘the dear creat¬ 
ures ’ at Lady Clara’s garden tea. 

I show you for comparison with it, to-day, a little 
painting of a country girl of our Westmoreland type,- 
which I have given to our Coniston children’s school, 
to show our hill and vale-bred lassies that God will 
take care of their good looks for them, even though He 
may have appointed for them the toil of the women of 
Sarepta and Samaria, in being gatherers of wood and 
drawers of water. 

I cannot say how far with didactic purpose, or how- 
far in carelessly inevitable satire, ‘ Punch ’ contrasts 
with the disgrace of street poverty the beauties of the 
London drawing-room,—the wives and daughters of 
the great upper middle class, exalted by the wealth of 
the capital, and of the larger manufacturing towns. 

These are, with few exceptions, represented either as 
receiving company, or reclining on sofas in extremely, 
elegant morning dresses, and surrounded by charming 
children, with whom they are usually too idle to play. 
The children are extremely intelligent, and often ex¬ 
quisitely pretty, yet dependent for great part of their 
charm on the dressing of their back hair, and the fitting 
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of their boots. As they grow up, their girlish beauty is 
more and more fixed in an expression of more or less 
self-satisfied pride and practised apathy. 1 here is no 
example in Punch of a girl in society whose face ex¬ 
presses humility or enthusiasm—except in mistaken 
directions and foolish degrees. It is true that only in 
these mistaken feelings can be found palpable material 
for jest, and that much of Punch’s satire js well in¬ 
tended and just. 

It seems to have been hitherto impossible, when once 
‘ the zest of satirical humour is felt, even by so kind and 
genial a heart as John Leech’s, to restrain it, and to 
elevate into the playfulness of praise. In the designs 
of Richter, of which I have so often spoken, among 
scenes of domestic beauty and pathos, he continually 
introduces little pieces of play,—such, for instance, as 
that of the design of the ‘ Wide, Wide World,’ in which 
the veiy young puppy, with its paws on its relatively 
as young— master’s shoulder, looks out with him over 
the fence of their cottage garden. And it is surely 
conceivable that some day the rich power of a true 
humorist may be given to express more vividly the 
comic side which exists in many beautiful incidents of 
daily life, and refuse at last to dwell, even with a smile, 

on its follies. 

This, however, must clearly be a condition of future 
human development, for hitherto the perfect power of 
seizing comic incidents has always been associated with 
some liking for ugliness, and some exultation in dis¬ 
aster. The law holds—and holds with no relaxation— 
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even in the instance of so wise and benevolent a man 
as the Swiss schoolmaster, Topffer, whose death, a few 
years since, left none to succeed him in perfection of 
pure linear caricature. He can do more with fewer 
lines than any draughtsman known to me, and in sev¬ 
eral plates of his ‘ Histoire d’Albert,’ has succeeded in 
entirely representing the tenor of conversation with no 
more than half the profile and one eye of the speaker. 

He generally took a walking tour through Switzer¬ 
land, with his pupils, in the summer holidays, and illus¬ 
trated his exquisitely humorous diary of their adven¬ 
tures with pen sketches, which show a capacity of 
appreciating beautiful landscape as great as his gro¬ 
tesque faculty ; but his mind is drawn away from the 
most sublime scene, in a moment, to the difficulties of 
the halting-place, or the rascalities of the inn ; and his 
power is never so marvellously exerted as in depicting 
a group of roguish guides, shameless beggars, or hope¬ 
less cretins. 

Nevertheless, with these and such other materials as 
our European masters of physiognomy have furnished 
in portraiture of their nations, I can see my way to the 
arrangement of very curious series of illustrations of 
character, if only I could also see my way to some 
place wherein to exhibit them. 

I said in my opening lecture that I hoped the studies 
of the figure initiated by Mr. Richmond might be found 
consistent with the slighter practice in my own schools; 
and I must say. in passing, that the only real hindrance 
to this, but at present an insuperable one, is want of 
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It is a somewhat characteristic fact, expressive 
of the tendencies of this age, that Oxford thinks noth¬ 
ing of spending £150,000 for the elevation and orna- 
ture, in a style as inherently corrupt as it is un-English, 
of the rooms for the torture and shame of her scholars, 
which to all practical purposes might just as well have 
been inflicted on them in her college halls, or her pro¬ 
fessors’ drawing-rooms ; but that the only place where 
her art-workmen can be taught to draw, is the cellar of 
her old Taylor buildings, and the only place where her 
art-professor can store the cast of a statue, is his own 

private office in the gallery above. 

Pending the now indispensable addition of some rude 
workroom to the Taylor galleries, in which study of the 
figure may be carried on under a competent master, I 
have lent, from the drawings belonging to the St. 
George’s Guild, such studies of Venetian pictures as 
may form the taste of the figure-student in general 
composition, and I have presented to the Ruskin 
schools twelve principal drawings out of Miss Alex¬ 
ander’s Tuscan book, which may be standards of 
method, in drawing from the life, to students capable 
of as determined industry. But, no less for the better 
guidance of the separate figure class in the room which 
I hope one day to see built, than for immediate help in 
such irregular figure study as may be possible under 
present conditions, I find myself grievously in want of 
such a grammar of the laws of harmony in the human 
form and face as may be consistent with whatever 
accurate knowledge of elder races may have been ob- 
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tained by recent anthropology, and at the same time 
authoritative in its statement of the effect on human 
expression, of the various mental states and passions. 
And it seems to me that by arranging in groups capa¬ 
ble of easy comparison, the examples of similar expres¬ 
sion given by the masters whose work we have been 
reviewing, we may advance further such a science of 
physiognomy as will be morally useful, than by any 
quantity of measuring of savage crania : and if, there¬ 
fore, among the rudimentary series in the art schools 
you find, before I can get the new explanatory cata¬ 
logues printed, some more or less systematic groups of 
heads collected out of * Punch,’ you must not think 
that I am doing this merely for your amusement, or 
that such examples are beneath the dignity of academ¬ 
ical instruction. My own belief is that the difference 
between the features of a good and a bad servant, of a 
churl and a gentleman, is a much more useful and in¬ 
teresting subject of enquiry than the gradations of snub 
nose or flat forehead which became extinct with the 
Dodo, or the insertions of muscle and articulations of 
joint which are common to the flesh of all humanity. 

Returning to our immediate subject, and considering 
‘ Punch ’ as the expression of the popular voice, which 
he virtually is, and even somewhat obsequiously, is it 
not wonderful that he has never a word to say for the 
British manufacturer, and that the true citizen of his 
own city is represented by him only under the types, 
either of Sir Pompey Bedell or of the more tranquil 
magnate and potentate, the bulwark of British consti- 

9 
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tutional principles and initiator of British private enter¬ 
prise, Mr. John Smith, whose biography is given with 
becoming reverence by Miss Ingelow, in the last but 
one of her ‘ Stories told to a Child ' ? And is it not 
also surely some overruling power in the nature of 
things, quite other than the desire of his readers, which 
compels Mr. Punch, when the squire, the colonel, and 
the admiral are to be at once expressed, together with 
all that they legislate or fight for, in the symbolic figure 
of the nation, to represent the incarnate John Bull al¬ 
ways as a farmer,-never as a manufacturer or shop¬ 
keeper, and to conceive and exhibit him rather as pay¬ 
master for the faults of his neighbours, than as watch- 
in^ for opportunity of gain out of their follies ? 

\t had been well if either under this accepted, though 
now antiquated, type, or under the more poet,ctU sym¬ 
bols of Britannia, or the British Lion, ‘ 1 unch had 
ventured oftener to intimate the exact degree in which 
the nation was following its ideal; and marked the oc¬ 
casions when Britannia's crest began too fatally to lose 
its resemblance to Athena's, and liken itself to an ordi¬ 
nary cockscomb,-or when the British Lion had-of 
course only for a moment, and probably in pecuniary 

difficulties—dropped his tail between h,s legs. 

But the aspects under which either British Lion, 
Gallic eagle, or Russian bear have been regarded by 
our contemplative serial, are unfortunately dependent 
on the fact that all his three great designers are, in the 
most narrow sense, London citizens. I have said that 
every great man belongs not only to his own city but 

6* 
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to his own village. The artists of ‘ Punch ’ have no 
village to belong to ; for them , the street corner is the 
face of the whole earth, and the two only quarters of 
the heavenly horizon are the east and west—End. 
And although Leech’s conception of the Distinguished 
Foreigner, Du Maurier’s of the Herr Professor, and 
Tenniel’s of La Liberty, or La France, are all ex¬ 
tremely true and delightful—to the superficial extent 
of the sketch by Dickens in ‘ Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings,’ 
—they are, effectively, all seen with Mrs. Lirriper’s 
eyes ; they virtually represent of the Continent little 
more than the upper town of Boulogne ; nor has any- 
thing yet been done by all the wit and all the kindness 
of these great popular designers to deepen the reliance 
of any European nation on the good qualities of its 
neighbours. 

You no doubt have at the Union the most interest¬ 
ing and beautiful series of the Tenniel cartoons which 
have been collectively published, with the explanation 
of their motives. If you begin with No. 38, you will 
find a consecutive series of ten extremely forcible draw- 
ings, casting the utmost obloquy in the power of the 
designer upon the French Emperor, the Pope, and the 
Italian clergy, and alike discourteous to the head of 
the nation which had fought side by side with us at 
Inkcrman, and impious in its representation of the 
Catholic power to which Italy owed, and still owes, 
whatever has made her glorious among the nations of 
Christendom, or happy among the families of the 
earth. 
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Among them you will find other two, representing 
ours wars with China, and the triumph of our mission¬ 
ary manner of compelling free trade at the point of the 
bayonet : while, for the close and consummation of the 
series, you will sec the genius and valour of your coun¬ 
try figuratively summed in the tableau, subscribed, 

‘ John Bull defends his puddlhg.’ 

Is this indeed then the final myth of English heroism, 
into which King Arthur, and St. George, and Britannia, 
and the British Lion are all collated, concluded, and 
perfected by Evolution, in the literal words of Carlyle, 
‘like four whale cubs combined by boiling’? Do you 
wish your Queen in future to style herself Placentae, 
instead of Fidei Defensor? and is it to your pride, to 
your hope, or even to your pleasure, that this once 
sacred as well as sceptred island of yours, in whose sec¬ 
ond capital city Constantine was crowned to whose 
shores St. Augustine and SuColumba brought bene¬ 
diction ;—who gave her Lion-hearts to the Tombs of 
the East,—her Pilgrim Fathers to the Cradle of the 
West;—who has wrapped the sea round her for her 
mantle, and breathes with her strong bosom the air of 
every sign in heaven is it to your good pleasure that 
the Hero-children born to her in these latter days 
should write no loftier legend on their shields than 

‘John Bull defends his pudding’? 

I chanced only the other day on a minor, yet, to my 
own mind, very frightful proof of the extent to which 
this caitiff symbol is fastening itself in the popular 
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mind. I was in search of some extremely pastoral 
musical instrument, whereby to regulate the songs of 
our Coniston village children, without the requirement 
of peculiar skill either in master or monitor. But the 
only means of melody offered to me by the trade of the 
neighbourhood was this so-called ‘ harmonicon,’—pur- 
chaseable, according to your present notions, cheaply, 
for a shilling; and with this piece of cheerful my¬ 
thology on its lid gratis, wherein you see what ‘ Gradus 
ad Parnassum ’ we prepare for the rustic mind, and 
that the virtue and the jollity of England are vested 
only in the money-bag in each hand of him. I shall 
place this harmonicon lid in your schools, among my 
examples of what we call liberal education,—and, with 
it, what instances I can find of the way Florence, 
Siena, or Venice taught their people to regard them¬ 
selves. 

For, indeed, in many a past year, it has every now 
and then been a subject of recurring thought to me, 
what such a genius as that of Tenniel would have done 
for us, had we asked the best of it, and had the feeling 
of the nation respecting the arts, as a record of its 
honour, been like that of the Italians in their proud 
days. To some extent, the memory of our bravest war 
has been preserved for us by the pathetic force of Mrs. 
Butler; but her conceptions are realistic only, and 
rather of thrilling episodes.than of great military prin¬ 
ciple and thought. On the contrary, Tenniel has much 
of the largeness and symbolic mystery of imagination 
which belong to the great leaders of classic art : in the 
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shadowy masses and sweeping lines of his great com¬ 
positions, there are tendencies which might have won 
his adoption into the school of Tintorct ; and his scorn 
of whatever seems to him dishonest or contemptible in 
religion, would have translated itself into awe in the 

presence of its vital power. 

I gave you, when first I came to Oxford, Tintoret’s 
picture of the Doge Mocenigo, with his divine spiritual 
attendants, in the cortile of St. Mark’s. It is surely 
our own fault, more than Mr. Tenniel s, if the best por¬ 
traits he can give us of the heads of our English gov¬ 
ernment should be rather on the occasion of their 
dinner at Greenwich than their devotion at St. Paul s. 

My time has been too long spent in carping ;—but 
yet the faults which I have pointed out were such as 
could scarcely occur to you without some such indica¬ 
tion, and which gravely need your observance, and, as 
far as you are accountable for them, your repentance. 

I can best briefly, in conclusion, define what I would 
fain have illustrated at length, the charm, in this art of 
the Fireside, which you tacitly feel, and have every 
rational ground to rejoice in. With whatever restric¬ 
tion you should receive the flattery, and with whatever 
caution the guidance, of these great illustrators of your 
daily life, this at least you may thankfully recognize in 
the sum of their work, that it contains the evidence of 
a prevalent and crescent beauty and energy in the 
youth of our day, which may justify the most discon¬ 
tented ‘ laudator temporis acti ’ in leaving the future 
happily in their hands. The witness of ancient art 
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points often to a general and equal symmetry of body 
and mind in well trained races ; but at no period, so 
far as I am able to gather by the most careful compar¬ 
ison of existing portraiture, has there ever been a love¬ 
liness so variably refined, so modestly and kindly vir¬ 
tuous, so innocently fantastic, and so daintily pure, as 
the present girl-beauty of our British Islands: and 
whatever, for men now entering on the main battle of 
life, may be the confused temptations or inevitable 
errors of a period of moral doubt and social change, 
my own experience of help already received from the 
younger members of this University, is enough to 
assure me that there has been no time, in all the pride 
of the past, when their country might more serenely 
trust in the glory of her youth ;—when her prosperity 
was more secure in their genius, or her honour in their 
hearts. 
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I N the five preceding lectures given this year, I have 
endeavoured to generalize the most noteworthy 
facts respecting the religious, legendary, classic, and, in 
two kinds, domestic, art of England. • There remains 
yet to be defined one, far-away, and, in a manner, out¬ 
cast, school, which belongs as yet wholly to the present 
century ; and which, if we were to trust to appearances, 
would exclusively and for ever belong to it, neither 
having been known before our time, nor surviving after¬ 
wards,— the art of landscape. 

Not known before,—except as a trick, or a pastime , 
not surviving afterwards, because we seem straight on 
the way to pass our lives in cities twenty miles wide, 
and to travel from each of them to the next, under¬ 
ground : outcast now, even while it retains some vague 
hold on old-fashioned people’s minds, since the best 
existing examples of it are placed by the authorities of 
the National Gallery in a cellar lighted by only two 
windows, and those at the bottom of a well, blocked by 

four dead brick walls fifty feet high. 

Notwithstanding these discouragements, I am still 
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minded to carry out the design in which the so-called 
Ruslcin schools were founded, that of arranging in them 
a code of elementary practice, which should secure the 
skill of the student in the department of landscape be¬ 
fore he entered on the branches of art requiring higher 
genius. Nay, I am more than ever minded to fulfil my 
former purpose now, in the exact degree in which I see 
the advantages of such a method denied or refused in 
other academies; and the beauty of natural scenery in¬ 
creasingly in danger of destruction by the gross inter¬ 
ests and disquieting pleasures of the citizen. For in¬ 
deed, as I before stated to you, when first I undertook 
the duties of this professorship, my own personal liking 
for landscape made me extremely guarded in recom¬ 
mending its study. I only gave three lectures on land¬ 
scape in six years, and I never published them ; my 
hope and endeavour was to connect the study of Nat¬ 
ure for you with that of History ; to make you inter¬ 
ested in Greek legend as well as in Greek lakes and 
limestone; to acquaint you with the relations of north¬ 
ern hills and rivers to the schools of Christian Theol¬ 
ogy ; and of Renaissance town-life to the rage of its 
infidelity. But I have done enough,—and more than 
enough,—according to my time of life, in these direc¬ 
tions; and now, justified, I trust, in your judgment, 
from the charge of weak concession to my own predi¬ 
lections, I shall arrange the exercises required consist¬ 
ently from my drawing-classes, with quite primary ref¬ 
erence to landscape art; and teach the early philos¬ 
ophy of beauty, under laws liable to no dispute by 
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human passion, but secure in the grace of Earth, and 
light of Heaven. 

And I wish in the present lecture to define to you 
the nature and meaning of landscape art, as it arose in 
England eighty years ago, without reference to the 
great master whose works have been the principal sub¬ 
ject of my own enthusiasm. I have always stated dis¬ 
tinctly that the genius of Turner was exceptional, both 
in its kind and in its height: and although his element¬ 
ary modes of work are beyond dispute authoritative, 
and the best that can be given for example and exer¬ 
cise, the general tenor of his design is entirely beyond 
the acceptance of common knowledge, and even of 
safe sympathy. For in his extreme sadness, and in the 
morbid tones of mind out of which it arose, he is one 
with Byron and Goethe; and is no more to be held rep¬ 
resentative of general English landscape art than 
Childe Harold or Faust are exponents of the total love 
of Nature expressed in English or German literature. 
To take a single illustrative instance, there is no fore¬ 
ground of Turner’s in which you can find a flower. 

In some respects, indeed, the vast strength of this 
unallowable Eremite of a master was crushing, instead 
of edifying, to the English schools. All the true and 
strong men who were his contemporaries shrank from 
the slightest attempt at rivalry with him on his own 
p nes and his own lines were cast far. But for him, 
Stanfield might have sometimes painted an Alpine val¬ 
ley, or a Biscay storm ; but the moment there was any 
question of rendering magnitude, or terror, every effort 
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became puny beside Turner, and Stanfield meekly re¬ 
signed himself to potter all his life round the Isle of 
Wight, and paint the Needles on one side, and squalls 
off Cowes on the other. In like manner, Copley Field¬ 
ing in his young days painted vigorously in oil, and 
showed promise of attaining considerable dignity in 
classic composition; but the moment Turner’s Garden 
of Hesperides and Building of Carthage appeared in 
the Academy, there was an end to ambition in that di¬ 
rection; and thenceforth Fielding settled down to his 
quiet presidency of the old Water-colour Society, and 
painted, in unassuming replicas, his passing showers in 
the Highlands, and sheep on the South Downs. 

Which are, indeed, for most of us, much more appro¬ 
priate objects of contemplation; and the old water¬ 
colour room at that time, adorned yearly with the com¬ 
plete year’s labour of Fielding, Robson, De Wint, Bar¬ 
rett, Prout, and William Hunt, presented an aggregate 
of unaffected pleasantness and truth, the like of which, 
if you could now see, after a morning spent among the 
enormities of luscious and exotic art which frown or 
glare along your miles of exhibition wall, would really 
be felt by you to possess the charm of a bouquet of 
bluebells and cowslips, amidst a prize show of cactus 
and orchid from the hothouses of Kew. 

The root of this delightfulness was an extremely rare 
sincerity in the personal pleasure which all these men 
took, not in their own pictures, but in the subjects of 
them—a form of enthusiasm which, while it was as 
simple, was also as romantic, in the best sense, as the 
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sentiment of a young girl: and whose nature I can the 
better both define and certify to you, because it was 
the impulse to which I owed the best force of my own 
life, and in sympathy with which I have done or said 
whatever of saying or doing in it has been useful to 
others. 

When I spoke, in this year’s first lecture, of Rossetti, 
as the chief intellectual force in the establishment of 
the modern Romantic School ; and again in the second 
lecture promised, at the end of our course, the collec¬ 
tion of the evidence of Romantic passion in all our 
good English art, you will find it explained at the 
same time that I do not use the word Romantic as 
opposed to Classic, but as opposed to the prosaic 
characters of selfishness and stupidity, in all times, and 
among all nations. I do not think of King Arthur as 
opposed to Theseus, or to Valerius, but to Alderman 
Sir Robert, and Mr. John Smith. And therefore I 
opposed the child-like love of beautiful things, in even 
the least of our English Modern Painters, from the first 
page of the book I wrote about them to the last,—in 
Greek Art, to what seemed to me then (and in a certain 
sense is demonstrably to me now) too selfish or too 
formal,—and in Teutonic Art, to what was cold in a far 
worse sense, either by boorish dulness or educated 
affectation. 

I think the two best central types of Non-Romance, 
of the power of Absolute Vulgarity in selfishness, as 
distinguished from the eternal dignity of Reverence 
and Love, are stamped for you on the two most fin- 
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ished issues of your English currency in the portraits 
of Henry the Eighth and Charles the Second. There 
is no interfering element in the vulgarity of them, no 
pardon to be sought in their poverty, ignorance, or 
weakness. Both are men of strong powers of mind, 
and both well informed in all particulars of human 
knowledge possible to them. But in the one you see 
the destroyer, according to his power, of English re¬ 
ligion ; and, in the other, the destroyer, according to 
his power, of English morality: culminating types to 
you of whatever in the spirit, or dispirit, of succeeding 
ages, robs God, or dishonours man. 

I named to you, as an example of the unromantic art 
which was assailed by the pre-Raphaelites, Vandyke’s 
sketch of the * Miraculous Draught of Fishes.’ Very 
near it, in the National Gallery, hangs another pisca¬ 
tory subject,* by Teniers, which I will ask you carefully 
also to examine as a perfect type of the Unromantic 
Art which was assailed by the gentle enthusiasm of the 
English School of Landscape. It represents- a few 
ordinary Dutch houses, an ordinary Dutch steeple or 
two,—some still more ordinary Dutch trees,—and most 
ordinary Dutch clouds, assembled in contemplation of 
an ordinary Dutch duck-pond ; or, perhaps, in respect 
of its size, we may more courteously call it a goose- 
pond. All these objects are painted either grey or 

* No. 817, 4 Teniers* Chateau at Perch/ The expressions touching the 
want of light in it are a little violent, being strictly accurate only of such 
pictures of the Dutch school as Vandemeer’s ‘ Evening Landscape/ 152, 
and 4 Canal Scene/ 732. 
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brown, and the atmosphere is of the kind which looks 
not merely as if the sun had disappeared for the day, 
but as if he had gone out altogether, and left a stable 
lantern instead. The total effect having appeared, 
even to the painter's own mind, at last little exhilatory, 
he has enlivened it by three figures on the brink of the 
goose-pond,—two gentlemen and a lady, standing all 
three perfectly upright, side by side, in court dress, the 
gentlemen with expansive boots, and all with conical 
hats and high feathers. In order to invest these charac¬ 
ters with dramatic interest, a rustic fisherman presents 
to them as a tribute,—or, perhaps, exhibits as a natural 
curiosity, a large fish, just elicited from the goose-pond 
by his adventurous companions, who have waded into 
the middle of it, every one of them, with singular ex¬ 
actitude, up to the calf of his leg. The principles of 
National Gallery arrangement of course put this picture 
on the line, while Tintoret * and Gainsborough are 
hung out of sight ; but in this instance I hold myself 
fortunate in being able to refer you to an example, so 
conveniently examinable, of the utmost stoop and 
densest level of human stupidity yet fallen to by any 
art in which some degree of manual dexterity is es¬ 
sential. 

This crisis of degradation, you will observe, takes 
place at the historical moment when by the concurrent 
power of avaricious trade on one side, and unrestrained 

* The large new Tintoret wholly so, and the largest Gainsborough, the 
best in England known to me, used merely for wall furniture at the top of 

the room. 
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luxury on the other, the idea of any but an earthly 
interest, and any but proud or carnal pleasures, had 
been virtually effaced throughout Europe ; and men, 
by their resolute self-seeking, had literally at last ostra¬ 
cised the Spiritual Sun from Heaven, and lived by 
little more than the snuff of the wick of their own 
mental stable lantern. 

The forms of romantic art hitherto described in this 
course of lectures, were all distinctly reactionary 
against the stupor of this Stygian pool, brooded over 
by Batavian fog. But the first signs of re-awakening 
in the vital power of imagination were, long before, 
seen in landscape art. Not the utmost strength of the 
great figure painters could break through the bonds of 
the flesh. Reynolds vainly tried to substitute the age 
of Innocence for the experience of Religion—the true 
genius at his side remained always Cupid unbinding 
the girdle of Venus. Gainsborough knew no goddesses 
other than Mrs. Graham or Mrs. Siddons ; Vandyke 
and Rubens, than the beauties of the court, or the 
graces of its corpulent Mythology. But at last there 
arose, and arose inevitably, a feeling that, if not any 
more in Heaven, at least in the solitary places of the 
earth, there was a pleasure to be found based neither 
on pride nor sensuality. 

Among the least attractive of the mingled examples 
in your school-alcove, you will find a quiet pencil¬ 
drawing of a sunset at Rome, seen from beneath a 
deserted arch, whether of Triumph or of Peace. Its 
modest art-skill is restricted almost exclusively to the 
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expression of warm light in the low harmony of even¬ 
ing ; but it differs wholly from the learned compositions 
and skilled artifices of former painting by its purity of 
unaffected pleasure and rest in the little that is given. 
Here, at last, we feel, is an honest Englishman, who 
has got away out of all the Camere, and the Loggie, 
and the Stanze, and the schools, and the Disputas, and 
the Incendios, and the Battaglias, and busts of this god, 
and torsos of that, and the chatter of the studio, and 
the rush of the corso ;—and has laid himself down, with 
his own poor eyes and heart, and the sun casting its 
light between ruins,—possessor, he, of so much of the 
evidently blessed peace of things,—he, and the poor 
lizard in the cranny of the stones beside him. 

I believe that with the name of Richard Wilson, the 
history of sincere landscape art, founded on a medita¬ 
tive love of Nature, begins for England: and, I may 
add, for Europe, without any wide extension of claim ; 
for the only continental landscape work of any sterling 
merit with which I am acquainted, consists in the old- 
fashioned drawings, made fifty years ago to meet the 
demand of the first influx of British travellers into 

Switzerland after the fall of Napoleon. 

With Richard Wilson, at all events, our own true and 
modest schools began, an especial direction being pres¬ 
ently given to them in the rendering effects of aerial 
perspective by the skill in water-colour of Girtin and 
Cousins. The drawings of these two masters, recently 
bequeathed to the British Museum, and I hope soon to 
be placed in a well-lighted gallery, contain quite in- 
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superable examples of skill in the management of clear 
tints, and of the meditative charm consisting in the 
quiet and unaffected treatment of literally true scenes. 

But the impulse to which the new school owed the 
discovery of its power in colour was owing, I be¬ 
lieve, to the poetry of Scott and Byron. Both by their 
vivid passion and accurate description, the painters of 
their day were taught the true value of natural colour, 
while the love of mountains, common to both poets, 
forced their illustrators into reverent pilgrimage to 
scenes which till then had been thought too desolate 
for the spectator’s interest, or too difficult for the 
painter’s skill. 

I have endeavoured, in the 92nd number of * Fors 
Clavigera,’ to give some analysis of the main character 
of the scenery by which Scott was inspired ; but, in en¬ 
deavouring to mark with distinctness enough the de¬ 
pendence of all its sentiment on the beauty of its rivers, 
I have not enough referred to the collateral charm, in a 
Borderer’s mind, of the very mists and rain that feed 
them. In the climates of Greece and Italy, the monot¬ 
onous sunshine, burning away the deep colours of 
everything into white and grey, and wasting the strong¬ 
est mountain-streams into threads among their shingle, 
alternates with the blue-fiery thundercloud, with sheets 
of flooding rain, and volleying musquetry of hail. But 
throughout all the wild uplands of the former Saxon 
kingdom of Northumbria, from Edwin’s crag to Hilda’s 
cliff, the wreaths of softly resting mist, and wandering 
to and fro of capricious shadows of clouds, and droop- 
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ing swathes, or flying fringes, of the benignant western 
rain, cherish, on every moorland summit, the deep- 
fibred moss,—embalm the myrtle,—gild the asphodel, 
—enchant along the valleys the wild grace of their 
woods, and the green elf land of their meadows ; and 
passing away, or melting into the translucent calm of 
mountain air, leave to the open sunshine a world with 
every creature ready to rejoice in its comfort, and every 
rock and flower reflecting new loveliness to its light. 

Perhaps among the confusedly miscellaneous exam¬ 
ples of ancient and modern, tropic or arctic art, with 
which I have filled the niches of your schools, one, 
hitherto of the least noticeable or serviceable to you, 
has been the dark Copley Fielding drawing above the 
fire-place ;—nor am I afraid of trusting your kindness 
with the confession, that it is placed there more in 
memory of my old master, than in the hope of its piov- 
ing of any lively interest or use to you. But it is now 
some fifty years since it was brought in triumph to 
Herne Hill, being the first picture my father ever 
bought, and in so far the foundation of the subsequent 
collection, some part of which has been permitted to 
become permanently national at Cambridge and Oxford. 
The pleasure which that single drawing gave on the 
morning of its installation in our home was greater 
than to the purchaser accustomed to these times of 
limitless demand and supply would be credible, or even 
conceivableand our back parlour for that day was 
as full of surprise and gratulation as ever Cimabue s 

joyful Borgo. 
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The drawing represents, as you will probably—not— 

remember, only a gleam of sunshine on a peaty moor, 

% 

bringing out the tartan plaids of two Highland drovers, 
and relieved against the dark grey of a range of quite 
featureless and nameless distant mountains, seen 
through a soft curtain of rapidly drifting rain. 

Some little time after we had acquired this unob¬ 
trusive treasure, one of my fellow students,—it was in 
my undergraduate days at Christ Church—came to 
Herne Hill to see what the picture might be which had 
afforded me so great ravishment. He had himself, as 
afterwards Kingslake and Curzon, been urged far by 
the thirst of oriental travel;—the chequer of plaid and 
bonnet had for him but feeble interest after having 
worn turban and capote ; and the grey of Scottish hill¬ 
side still less, to one who had climbed Olympus and 
Abarim. After gazing blankly for a minute or two at 
the cheerless district through which lay the drovers’ 
journey, he turned to me and said, “ But, Ruskin, what 
is the use of painting such very bad weather ?” And I 
had no answer, except that, for Copley Fielding and 
for me, there was no such thing as bad weather, but 
only different kinds of pleasant weather—some indeed 
inferring the exercise of a little courage and patience; 
but all, in every hour of it, exactly what was fittest and 
best, whether for the hills, the cattle, the drovers—or 
my master and me. 

Be the case as it might,—and admitting that in a 
certain sense the weather might be bad in the eyes of a 
Greek or a Saracen,—there was no question that to us 
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A was not only pleasant, but picturesque ; and that we 
jGt ourselves to the painting of it, with as sincere de¬ 
sire to represent the—to our minds—beautiful aspect 
of a mountain shower, as ever Titian a blue sky, or 
Angelico a golden sphere of Paradise. Nay, in some 
sort, with a more perfect delight in the thing itself, and 
less* colouring of by our own thoughts or inventions. 
For that matter, neither Fielding, nor Robson, nor 
David Cox, nor Peter de Wint, nor any of this school, 
ever had much thought or invention to disturb them. 
They were, themselves, a kind of contemplative cattle, 
and flock of the field, who merely liked being out of 
doors, and brought as much painted fresh air as they 

could, back into the house with them. 

Neither must you think that this painting of fresh 
air is an entirely easy or soon managed business. You 
may paint a modern French emotional landscape with 
a pail of whitewash and a pot of gas-tar in ten minutes, 
at the outside. I don’t know how long the operator 
himself takes to it—of course some little more time 
must be occupied in plastering on the oil-paint so that 
it will stick, and not run ; but the skill of a good 
plasterer is really all that is required,-the rather that 
in the modern idea of solemn symmetry you always 
make the bottom of your picture, as much as you can, 
like the top. You put seven or eight streaks of the 
plaster for your sky, to begin with ; then you put in a 
row of bushes with the gas-tar, then you rub the ends 
of them into the same shapes upside down-you put 
three or four more streaks of white, to intimate the 
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presence of a pool of water—and if you finish off with 
a log that looks something like a dead body, your 
picture will have the credit of being a digest of a whole 
novel of Gaboriau, and lead the talk of the season. 

Far other was the kind of labour required of even the 
least disciple of the old English water-colour school. 
In the first place, the skill of laying a perfectly even 
and smooth tint with absolute precision of complex 
outline was attained to a degree which no amateur 
draughtsman can have the least conception of. Water¬ 
colour, under the ordinary sketcher’s mismanagement, 
drops and dries pretty nearly to its own fancy,—slops 
over every outline, clots in every shade, seams itself 
with undesirable edges, speckles itself with inexplicable 
grit, and is never supposed capable of representing 
anything it is meant for, till most of it has been washed 
out. But the great primary masters of the trade could 
lay, with unerring precision of tone and equality of 
depth, the absolute tint they wanted without a flaw or 
a retouch ; and there is perhaps no greater marvel of 
artistic practice and finely accurate intention existing, 
in a simple kind, greater than the study of a Yorkshire 
waterfall, by Girtin, now in the British Museum, in 
which every sparkle, ripple, and current is left in frank 
light by the steady pencil which is at the same instant, 
and with the same touch, drawing the forms of the 
dark congeries of channelled rocks, while around them 
it disperses the glitter of their spray. 

Then further, on such basis of well-laid primary tint, 
the old water-colour men were wont to obtain their 
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effects of atmosphere by the most delicate washes o( 
transparent colour, reaching subtleties of gradation ii/ 
misty light, which were wholly unthought of before 
their time. In this kind the depth of far-distant 
brightness, freshness, and mystery of morning air with 
which Copley Fielding used to invest the ridges of the 
South Downs, as they rose out of the blue Sussex 
champaign, remains, and I believe must remain, in¬ 
superable, while his sense of beauty in the cloud-forms 
associated with higher mountains, enabled him to in¬ 
vest the comparatively modest scenery of our own 
island,—out of which he never travelled,—with a charm 
seldom attained by the most ambitious painters of Alp 
or Apennine. 

I vainly tried in writing the last volume of ‘ Modern 
Painters * to explain, even to myself, the cause or 
nature of the pure love of mountains which in boyhood 
was the ruling passion of my life, and which is demon¬ 
strably the first motive of inspiration with Scott, 
Wordsworth, and Byron. The more I analyzed, the 
less I could either understand, or justify, the mysterious 
pleasure we all of us, great or small, had in the land’s 
being up and down instead of level ; and the less I felt 
able to deny the claim of prosaic and ignobly-minded 
persons to be allowed to like it level, instead of up and 
down. In the end I found there was nothing for it but 
simply to assure those recusant and grovelling persons 
that they were perfectly wrong, and that nothing could 
be expected, either in art or literature, from people 
who liked to live among snipes and widgeons. 
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Assuming it, therefore, for a moral axiom that the 
love of mountains was a heavenly gift, and the begin-' 
ning of wisdom, it may be imagined, if we endured for 
their sakes any number of rainy days with philosophy, 
with what rapture the old painters were wont to hail 
the reappearance of their idols, with all their cataracts 
refreshed, and all their copse and crags respangled, 
flaming in the forehead of the morning sky. Very 
certainly and seriously there are no such emotions to 
be had out of the hedged field or ditched fen ; and I 
have often charitably paused in my instances in ‘ Fors 
Clavigcra ’ that our squires should live from year’s end 
to year’s end on their own estates, when I reflected 
how many of their acres lay in Leicestershire and 
Lincolnshire, or even on duller levels, where there was 
neither good hunting nor duck-shooting. 

I am only able to show you two drawings in illustra¬ 
tion of these sentiments of the mountain school, and 
one of those is only a copy of a Robson, but one quite 
good enough to represent his manner of work and tone 
of feeling. He died young, and there may perhaps be 
some likeness to the gentle depth of sadness in Keats, 
traceable in his refusal to paint any of the leaping 
streams or bright kindling heaths of Scotland, while he 
dwells with a monotony of affection on the clear repose 
of the northern twilight, and on the gathering of the 
shadow in the mountain gorges, till all their forms 
were folded in one kingly shroud of purple death. But 
over these hours and colours of the scene his govern¬ 
ance was all but complete ; and even in this unimpor- 
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tant and imperfectly rendered example, the warmth of 
the departing sunlight, and the depth of soft air in the 
recesses of the glen, are given with harmony more true 
and more pathetic than you will find in any recent 
work of even the most accomplished masters. 

But of the loving labour, and severely disciplined ob¬ 
servation, which prepared him for the expression of this 
feeling for chiaroscuro, you can only judge by examin¬ 
ing at leisure his outlines of Scottish scenery, a work of 
whose existence I had no knowledge, until the kindness 
of Mrs. Inge advised me of it, and further, procured for 
me the loan of the copy of it laid on the table; which 
you will find has marks placed in it at the views of 
Byron’s Lachin-y-Gair, of Scott’s Ben Venue, and of all 
Scotsmen’s Ben Lomond,—plates which you may take 
for leading types of the most careful delineation ever 
given to mountain scenery, for the love of it, pure and 

simple. 

The last subject has a very special interest to me; 
and—if you knew all I could tell you, did time serve, 
of the associations connected with it—would be seen 
gratefully by you also. In the text descriptive of it, 
(and the text of this book is quite exceptionally sen¬ 
sible and useful, for a work of the sort), Mr. Robson ac¬ 
knowledges his obligation for the knowledge of this 
rarely discovered view of Ben Lomond, to Sir Thomas 
Acland, the father of our own Dr. Henry Acland, the 
strength of whose whole life hitherto has been passed 
in the eager and unselfish service of the University of 
Oxford. His father was, of all amateur artists I ever 

7 * 
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knew, the best draughtsman of mountains, not with 
spasmodic force, or lightly indicated feeling, but with 
firm, exhaustive, and unerring delineation of their crys¬ 
talline and geologic form. From him the faith in the 
beauty and truth of natural science in connection with 
art was learned happily by his physician-son, by whom, 
almost unaided, the first battles were fought—and 
fought hard—before any of you eager young physicists 
were born, in the then despised causes of natural sci¬ 
ence and industrial art. That cause was in the end 
sure of victory, but here in Oxford its triumph would 
have been long deferred, had it not been for the energy 
and steady devotion of Dr. Acland. Without him— 
little as you may think it—the great galleries and labo¬ 
ratories of this building, in which you pursue your 
physical-science studies so advantageously, and so for¬ 
getfully of their first advocate, would not yet have been 
in existence. Nor, after their erection, (if indeed in 
this there be any cause for your thanks,) would an ex¬ 
positor of the laws of landscape beauty have had the 
privilege of addressing you under their roof. 

I am indebted also to one of my Oxford friends, Miss 
Symonds, for the privilege of showing you, with entire 
satisfaction, a perfectly good and characteristic drawing 
by Copley Fielding, of Cader Idris, seen down the vale 
of Dolgelly; in which he has expressed with his utmost 
skill the joy of his heart in the aerial mountain light, 
and the iridescent wildness of the mountain fore¬ 
ground ; nor could you see enforced with any sweeter 
emphasis the truth on which Mr. Morris dwelt so ear- 
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nestly in his recent address to you—that the excellence 
of the work is, caeteris paribus, in proportion to the joy 
of the workman. 

There is a singular character in the colouring of Field¬ 
ing, as he uses it to express the richness of beautiful 
vegetation ; he makes the sprays of it look partly as if 
they were strewn with jewels. He is of course not ab¬ 
solutely right in this ; to some extent it is a conven¬ 
tional exaggeration—and yet it has a basis of truth 
which excuses, if it does not justify, this expression of 
his pleasure ; for no colour can possibly represent 
vividly enough the charm of radiance Which you can 
see by looking closely at dew-sprinkled leaves and 

flowers. 

You must ask Professor Clifton to explain to you 
v why it is that a drop of water, while it subdues the hue 
of a green leaf or blue flower into a soft grey, and shows 
itself therefore on the grass or the dock-leaf as a lus¬ 
trous dimness, enhances the force of all warm colours, 
so that you never can see what the colour of a carna¬ 
tion or a wild rose really is till, you get the dew on it. 
The effect is, of course, only generalized at the distance 
of a paintable foreground; but it is always in reality 
part of the emotion of the scene, and justifiably sought 
in any possible similitude by the means at our dis¬ 
posal. 

It is with still greater interest and reverence to be 
noted as a physical truth that in states of joyful and 
healthy excitement the eye becomes more highly sen¬ 
sitive to the beauty of colour, and especially to the blue 
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and red rays, while in depression and disease all colour 
becomes dim to us, and the yellow rays prevail over 
the rest, even to the extremity of jaundice. But while 
I direct your attention to these deeply interesting con¬ 
ditions of sight, common to the young and old, I must 
warn you of the total and most mischievous fallacy of 
the statements put forward a few years ago by a for¬ 
eign oculist, respecting the changes of sight in old 
age. I neither know, nor care, what states of senile 
disease exist when the organ has been misused or dis¬ 
used ; but in all cases of disciplined and healthy sight, 
the sense of co'lour and form is absolutely one and the 
same from childhood to death. 

When I was a boy of twelve years old, I saw nature 
with Turner’s eyes, he being then sixty; and I should 
never have asked permission to resume the guidance 
of your schools, unless now, at sixty-four, I saw the 
same hues in heaven and earth as when I walked a 
child by my mother’s side. 

Neither may you suppose that between Turner’s 
eyes, and yours, there is any difference respecting 
which it may be disputed whether of the two is right. 
The sight of a great painter is as authoritative as the 
lens of a camera lucida ; he perceives the form which a 
photograph will ratify ; he is sensitive to the violet or 
to the golden ray to the last precision and gradation of 
the chemist’s defining light and intervaled line. But 
the veracity, as the joy, of this sensation,—and the one 
involves the other,—are dependent, as I have said, first 
on vigour of health, and secondly on the steady looking 
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for and acceptance of the truth of nature as she gives it 
you, and not as you like to have it—to inflate your 
own pride, or satisfy your own passion. If pursued in 
that insolence, or in that concupiscence, the phe¬ 
nomena of all the universe become first gloomy, and 
then spectral; the sunset becomes demoniac fire to 
you, and the clouds of heaven as the smoke of 

Acheron. 

If there is one part more than another which m my 
early writing deservedly obtained audience and accept¬ 
ance, it was that in which I endeavoured to direct the 
thoughts of my readers to the colours of the sky, and 
to the forms of its clouds. But it has been my fate to 
live and work in direct antagonism to the instincts, and 
yet more to the interests, of the age ; since I wrote 
that chapter on the pure traceries of the vault of morn¬ 
ing, the fury of useless traffic has shut the sight, 
whether of morning or evening, from more than the 
third part of England; and the foulness of sensual 
fantasy has infected the bright beneficence of the life- 
giving sky with the dull horrors of disease, and the 
feeble falsehoods of insanity. In the book professing 
to initiate a child in the elements of natural science, of 
which I showed you the average character of illustra¬ 
tion at my last lecture, there is one chapter especially 
given to aerial phenomena-wherein the cumulus cloud 
is asserted to occur “ either under the form of a globe 
or a half globe,’* and in such shape to present the most 
exciting field for the action of imagination. What the 
French artistic imagination is supposed to produce, 
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under the influence of this excitement, we find repre¬ 
sented by a wood-cut, of which Mr. Macdonald has repro¬ 
duced for you the most sublime portion. May I, for a 
minute or two, delay, and prepare you for, its enjoy¬ 
ment by reading the lines in which Wordsworth de¬ 
scribes the impression made on a cultivated and pure- 
hearted spectator, by the sudden opening of the sky 
after storm ?— 

“ A single step, that freed me from the skirts 
Of the blind vapour, opened to my view 
Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense or by the dreaming soul ! 

The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 

Was of a mighty city—boldly say 
A wilderness of building, sinking far 
And self-withdrawn into a boundless depth, 

Far-sinking into splendour—without end ! 

Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, 

With alabaster domes, and silver spires, 

And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
Uplifted ; here, serene pavilions bright. 

In avenues disposed ; there, towers begirt 
With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars—illumination of all gems ! 

By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 
Upon the dark materials of the storm 
Now pacified ; on them, and on the coves 
And mountain-steeps and summits, whereunto 
The vapours had receded, taking there 
Their station under a cerulean sky.” 


I do not mean wholly to ratify this Wordsworthian 
statement of Arcana Coelestia, since, as far as I know 
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clouds myself, they look always like clouds, and are no 
more walled like castles than backed like weasels. And 
farther, observe that no great poet ever tells you that 
he saw something finer than anybody ever saw before. 
Great poets try to describe what all men see, and to 
express what all men feel ; if they cannot describe it, 
they let it alone ; and what they say, say 4 boldly ’ 
always, without advising their readers of that fact. 

Nevertheless, though extremely feeble poetry, this 
piece of bold Wordsworth is at least a sincere effort to 
describe what was in truth to the writer a most raptur¬ 
ous vision,—with which we may now compare to our 
edification the sort of object which the same sort of 
cloud suggests to the modern French imagination. 

It would be surely superfluous to tell you that this 
representation of cloud is as false as it is monstrous ; 
but the point which I wish principally to enforce on 
your attention is that all this loathsome and lying de¬ 
facement of book pages, which looks as if it would end 
in representing humanity only in its skeleton, and 
nature only in her ashes, is all of it founded first on the 
desire to make the volume saleable at small cost, and 
attractive to the greatest number, on whatever terms of 
attraction. 

The significant change which Mr. Morris made in the 
title of his recent lecture, from Art and Democracy , to 
Art and Plutocracy , strikes at the root of the whole 
matter; and with wider sweep of blow than he per¬ 
mitted himself to give his words. The changes which 
he so deeply deplored, and so grandly resented, in this 
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once loveliest city, are due wholly to the deadly fact 
that her power is now dependent on the Plutocracy of 
Knowledge, instead of its Divinity. There are indeed 
many splendid conditions in the new impulses with 
which we are agitated,—or it may be inspired : but 
against one of them, I must warn you, in all affection 
and in all duty. 

So far as you come to Oxford in order to get your 
living out of her, you are ruining both Oxford and 
yourselves. There never has been, there never can be, 
any other law respecting the wisdom that is from 
above, than this one precept,—“ Buy the Truth, and 
sell it not.” It is to be costly to you—of labour and 
patience ; and you are never to sell it, but to guard, 
and to give. 

Much of the enlargement, though none of the de¬ 
facement, of old Oxford is owing to the real life and 
the honest seeking of extended knowledge. But more 
is owing to the supposed money value of that know¬ 
ledge ; and exactly so far forth, her enlargement is 
purely injurious to the University and to her scholars. 

In the department of her teaching, therefore, which 
is entrusted to my care, I wish it at once to be known 
that I will entertain no question of the saleability of 
this or that manner of art; and that I shall steadily dis¬ 
courage the attendance of students who propose to 
make their skill a source of income. Not that the true 
labourer is unworthy of his hire, but that, above all in 
the beginning and first choice of industry, his heart 
must not be the heart of an hireling. 
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You may, and with some measure of truth, ascribe 
this determination in me to the sense of my own weak¬ 
ness and want of properly so-called artistic gift. That 
is indeed so : there are hundreds of men better quali¬ 
fied than I to teach practical technique : and, in their 
studios, all persons desiring to be artists should place 
themselves. But I never would have come to Oxford, 
either before or now, unless in the conviction that I was 
able to direct her students precisely in that degree and 
method of application to art which was most consist¬ 
ent with the general and perpetual functions of the 
University. 

Now, therefore, to prevent much future disappoint¬ 
ment and loss of time both to you and to myself, let 
me forewarn you that I will not assist out of the 
schools, nor allow in them, modes of practice taken up 
at each student’s fancy. 

In the classes, the modes of study will be entirely 
fixed; and at your homes I cannot help you, unless 
you work in accordance with the class rules,—which 
rules, however, if you do follow, you will soon be able 
to judge and feel for yourselves, whether you are doing 
right, and getting on, or otherwise. This I tell you 
with entire confidence, because the illustrations and ex¬ 
amples of the modes of practice in question, which I 
have been showing you in the course of these lect¬ 
ures, have been furnished to me by young people 
like yourselves; like, in all things except only,- 
so far as they are to be excepted at all,—in the 
perfect repose of mind, which has been founded on 
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a simply believed, and unconditionally obeyed, re¬ 
ligion. 

On the repose of mind, I say; and there is a singular 
physical truth illustrative of that spiritual life and peace 
which I must yet detain you by indicating in the sub¬ 
ject of our study to-day. You see how this foulness of 
false imagination represents, in every line, the clouds 
not only as monstrous,—but tumultuous. Now all 
lovely clouds, remember, are quiet clouds,—not merely 
quiet in appearance, because of their greater height and 
distance, but quiet actually, fixed for hours, it may be, 
in the same form and place. I have seen a fair-weather 
cloud high over Coniston Old Man,—not on the hill, 
observe, but a vertical mile above it,—stand motion¬ 
less,—changeless,—for twelve hours together. From 
four o’clock in the afternoon of one day I watched it 
through the night by the north twilight, till the dawn 
struck it with full crimson, at four of the following July 
morning. What is glorious and good in the heavenly 
cloud, you can, if you will, bring also into your lives,— 
which are indeed like it, in their vanishing, but how 
much more in their not. vanishing, till the morning take 
them to itself. As this ghastly phantasy of death is to 
the mighty clouds of which it is written, ‘ The chariots 
of God are twenty thousand, even thousands of angels,’ 
are the fates to which your passion may condemn you, 
—or your resolution raise. You may drift with the 
phrenzy of the whirlwind,—or be fastened for your part 
in the pacified effulgence of the sky. Will you not let 
your lives be lifted up, in fruitful rain for the earth, in 
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scatheless snow to the sunshine,—so blessing the years 
to come, when the surest knowledge of England shall 
be of the will of her heavenly Father, and the purest 
art of England be the inheritance of her simplest 
children ? 
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T he foregoing lectures were written, among other 
reasons, with the leading object of giving some 
permanently rational balance between the rhapsodies 
of praise and blame which idly occupied the sheets of 
various magazines last year on the occasion of the gen¬ 
eral exhibition of Rossetti’s works ; and carrying for¬ 
ward the same temperate estimate of essential value in 
the cases of other artists-or artistes-of real, though 

more or less restricted, powers, whose works were im¬ 
mediately interesting to the British public I have given 
this balance chiefly in the form of qualified, though not 
faint, praise, which is the real function of just criticism 
for the multitude can always see the faults of good 
work, but never, unaided, its virtues: on the contrary 
it is equally quick-sighted to the vulgar merits of bad 
work, but no tuition will enable it to condemn the vices 
with which it has a natural sympathy; and, in genera , 
the blame of them is wasted on its deaf ears. 

When the course was completed, I found that my 
audiences had been pleased by the advisedly cour¬ 
teous tone of comment to which 1 had restricted 
mvself ■ and I received not a few congratulations on 
the supposed improvement of my temper and manners, 
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under the stress of age and experience. The tenor of 
this terminal lecture may perhaps modify the opinion 
of my friends in these respects; but the observations it 
contains are entirely necessary in order to complete the 
serviceableness, such as it may be, of all the preceding 
statements. 

In the first place, may I ask the reader to consider 
with himself why British painters, great or small, are 
never right altogether? Why their work is always, 
somehow, flawed,—never in any case, or even in any 
single picture, thorough ? Is it not a strange thing, 
and a lamentable, that no British artist has ever lived, 
of whom one can say to a student, “ Imitate him—and 
prosper; ” while yet the great body of minor artists are 
continually imitating the master who chances to be in 
fashion ; and any popular mistake will carry a large 
majority of the Britannic mind into laboriously identical 
blunder, for two or three artistic generations? 

I had always intended to press this question home on 
my readers in my concluding lecture ; but it was pressed 
much more painfully home on myself by the recent ex¬ 
hibition of Sir Joshua at Burlington House and the 
Grosvenor. There is no debate that Sir Joshua is the 
greatest figure-painter whom England has produced,— 
Gainsborough being sketchy and monotonous* in com¬ 
parison, and the rest virtually out of court. But the 
gathering of any man’s work into an unintended mass, 
enforces his failings in sickening iteration, while it levels 

*“ How various the fellow is!” Gainsborough himself, jealous of 
Sir Joshua at the ‘ private view.’ 
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his merits in monotony and after shrinking, here, 
from affectation worthy only of the Bath Parade, and 
mourning, there, over negligence ‘ fit for a fool to fall 
by,’ I left the rooms, really caring to remember nothing, 
except the curl of hair over St. Cecilia’s left ear, the 
lips of Mrs. Abington, and the wink of Mrs. Nesbitt’s 

white cat. 

It is true that I was tired, and more or less vexed 
with myself, as well as with Sir Joshua; but no bad 
humour of mine alters the fact, that Sir Joshua was 

always affected,—often negligent,—sometimes vulgar, 
and never sublime ; and that, in this collective represen. 
. tation of English Art under highest patronage and of 
utmost value, it was seen, broadly speaking, that neither 
the painter knew how to paint, the patron to preserve, 

nor the cleaner to restore. 

If this be true of Sir Joshua, and of the public of 
Lords and Ladies for whom he worked,-what are we 
to say of the multitude of entirely uneducated painters, 
competing for the patronage of entirely uneducated 
people ; and filling our annual exhibitions, no more wit 
what Carlyle complains of as the Correggiosities of 
Correggio, but with what perhaps may be enough 
described and summed under the simply reversed 
phrase—the Incorreggiosities of Incorreggio. 

And observe that the gist of this grievous question 
is that our English errors are those of very amiable 
and worthy people, conscientious after a sort working 
under honourable encouragement, and entirely above 

the temptations which betray the bulk of the French 
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and Italian schools into sharing, or consulting the taste 
only of the demi-monde. 

The French taste in this respect is indeed widely 
and rapidly corrupting our own, but such corruption is 
recognizable at once as disease: it does not in the least 
affect the broad questions concerning all English artists 
that ever were or are,—why Hunt can paint a flower, 
but not a cloud; Turner, a cloud, but not a flower; 
Bewick, a pig, but not a girl; and Miss Greenaway a 
girl, but not a pig. 

As I so often had to say in my lecture on the inscru¬ 
tability of Clouds, I leave the question with you, and 
pass on. 

But, extending the inquiry beyond England, to the 
causes of failure in the art of foreign countries, I have 
especially to signalize the French contempt for the ‘Art 
dc Province,’ and the infectious insanity of centraliza¬ 
tion, throughout Europe, which collects necessarily all 
the vicious elements of any country’s life into one 
mephitic cancer in its centre. 

All great art, in the great times of art, is provincial , 
showing its energy in the capital, but educated, and chiefly 
productive, in its own country town. The best works 
of Correggio are at Parma, but he lived in his patro¬ 
nymic village ; the best works of Cagliariat Venice, but 
he learned to paint at Verona ; the best works of An¬ 
gelico are at Rome, but he lived at Fesole; the best 
works of Luini at Milan, but he lived at Luino. And, 
with still greater necessity of moral law, the cities 
which exercise forming power on style, are themselves 
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provincial. There is no Attic style, but there is a 
Doric and Corinthian one. There is no Roman style, 
but there is an Umbrian, Tuscan, Lombard, and Vene¬ 
tian one. There is no Parisian style, but there is a 
Norman and Burgundian one. There is no London or 
Edinburgh style, but there is a Kentish and Northum¬ 
brian one. 

Farther,—the tendency to centralization, which has 
been fatal to art in all times, is, at this time, pernicious 
in totally unprecedented degree, because the capitals of 
Europe are all of monstrous and degraded architecture. 
An artist in former ages might be corrupted by the 
manners, but he was exalted by the splendour, of the 
capital; and perished amidst magnificence of palaces : 
but now—the Board of Works is capable of no higher 
skill than drainage, and the British artist floats placidly 
down the maximum current of the National Cloaca, to 
his Dunciad rest, content, virtually, that his life should 
be spent at one end of a cigar, and his fame expire 

at the other. 

In literal and fatal instance of fact—think what ruin 
it is for men of any sensitive faculty to live in such a 
city as London is now! Take the highest and lowest 
state of it: you have, typically, Grosvenor Square,—an 
aggregation of bricks and railings, with not so much 
architectural faculty expressed in the whole cumber of 
them as there is in a wasp’s nest or a worm-hole; and 
you have the rows of houses which you look down into 
on the south side of the South-Western line, between 
Vauxhall and Clapham Junction. Between those two 
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ideals the London artist must seek his own ; and in the 
humanity, or the vermin, of them, worship the aristo¬ 
cratic and scientific gods of living Israel. 

In the chapter called ‘ The Two Boyhoods ’ of 
‘ Modern Painters,’ I traced, a quarter of a century ago, 
the difference between existing London and former 
Venice, in their effect, as schools of art, on the minds 
of Turner and Giorgione. I would reprint the passage 
here : but it needs expansion and comment, which I. 
hope to give, with other elucidatory notes on former 
texts, in my October lectures. But since that compari¬ 
son was written, a new element of evil has developed 
itself against art, which I had not then so much as seen 
the slightest beginnings of. The description of the 
school of Giorgione ends (‘ Modern Painters,’ vol. v., p. 
291) with this sentence,— 

“ Ethereal strength of Alps, dreamlike, vanishing in 
high procession beyond the Torcellan shore ; blue 
islands of Paduan hills, poised in the golden west. 
Above, free winds and fiery clouds ranging at their will; 
brightness out ofi the north , and bahn from the south , 
and the Stars of the Evening and Morning clear in the 
limitless light of arched heaven and circling sea.” 

Now, if I had written that sentence with foreknowl¬ 
edge of the approach of those malignant aerial phe¬ 
nomena which, beginning ten years afterwards, were to 
induce an epoch of continual diminution in the depth 
of the snows of the Alps, and a parallel change in the 
relations of the sun and sky to organic life, I could not 
have set the words down with more concentrated pre- 
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cision, to express the beautiful and healthy states of 
natural cloud and light, to which the plague-cloud and 
plague-wind of the succeeding aera were to be opposed. 
Of the physical character of these, some account was 
rendered in my lectures at the London Institution ; of 
their effect on the artistic power of our time, I have to 
speak now ; and it will be enough illustrated by merely 
giving an accurate account of the weather yesterday 


(20th May, 1884). 

Most people would have called it a fine day ; it was, 
as compared with other days of this spring, exception- 
ally clear: Helvellyn, at a distance of fifteen miles, 
showing his grassy sides as if one could reach them in 
an hour’s walk. The sunshine was warm and full, and I 
went out at three in the afternoon to superintend the 
weeding of a bed of wild raspberries on the moor, 
had put no upper coat on-and the moment I got out 
of shelter of the wood, found that there was a brisk and 
extremely cold wind blowing steadily from the south- 
west-fir., straight over Black Coomb from the sea 
Now, it is perfectly normal to have keen wind with 
a bright sun in March, but to have keen south-west w 
with a bright sun on the 20th of May is entirely abnor¬ 
mal, and destructive to the chief beauty and character 

of the best month in the year. 

I have only called the wind keen,-bitter, would 
been nearer the truth; even a young and strong man 
could not have stood inactive in it with sa * ^ ° 
quarter of an hour ; and the danger of meeting 
after getting hot in any work under shelter was so great 
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that I had instantly to give up all idea of gardening, 
and went up to the higher moor to study the general 
state of colour and light in the hills and sky. 

The sun was—the reader may find how high for him¬ 
self, three o’clock P.M., on 20th May, in latitude 55 0 : 
at a guess, 40 degrees; and the entire space of sky 
under him to the horizon—and far above him towards 
the zenith—say 40 degrees all round him, was a dull 
pale grey, or dirty white,—very full of light, but totally 
devoid of colour or sensible gradation. Common flake- 
white deadened with a little lampblack would give all 
the colour there was in it,—a mere tinge of yellow 
ochre near the sun. This lifeless stare of the sky 
changed gradually towards the zenith into a dim greyish 
blue, and then into definite blue,—or at least what 
most people would call blue, opposite the sun answer¬ 
ing the ordinary purpose of blue pretty well, though 
really only a bluish grey. The main point was to ascer¬ 
tain as nearly as possible the depth of it, as compared 
with other tints and lights. 

Holding my arm up against it so as to get the shirt 
sleeve nearly in full sunlight, but with a dark side of 
about a quarter its breadth, I found the sky quite vig¬ 
orously dark against the white of the sleeve, yet vigor¬ 
ously also detached in light beyond its dark side. Now 
the dark side of the shirt sleeve was pale grey com¬ 
pared to the sunlighted colour of my coat-sleeve. And 
that again was luminous compared to its own dark side, 
and that dark side was still not black. Count the scale 
thus obtained. You begin at the bottom with a tint of 
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russet not reaching black; you relieve this distinctly 
against a lighter russet, you relieve that strongly 
against a pale warm grey, you relieve that against the 
brightest white you can paint. Then the sky-blue is 
to be clearly lighter than the pale warm grey, and yet 

as clearly darker than the white. 

Any landscape artist will tell you that this opposi¬ 
tion cannot be had in painting with its natural force 
and that in all pictorial use of the effect, either the 
dark side must be exaggerated in depth, or the relief of 
the blue from it sacrificed. But, though I began the 


study of such gradation just half a century ago, carry¬ 
ing my “cyanometer” as I called it—(a sheet of paper 
gradated from deepest blue to white), with me always 
through a summer's journey on the Continent in 1S35, I 
never till yesterday felt the full difficulty of explaining 
the enormous power of contrast which the real light pos¬ 
sesses in its most delicate tints. I note this in passing 
for future inquiry; at present I am concerned only 
with the main fact that the darkest part of the sky-blue 
opposite the sun was lighter, by much, than pure white 
in the shade in open air—(that is to say, lighter y 
much than the margin of the page of this book as you 
read it)-and that therefore the total effect of the land¬ 
scape was of diffused cold light, against which the lulls 
rose clear, but monotonously grey or dull green u n e 
the lake, being over the whole space of it agitated y 
strong wind, took no reflections from the shores, and 
was nothing but a flat piece of the same grey as the 
sky, traversed by irregular blackness from more violent 
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squalls. The clouds, considerable in number, were all 
of them alike shapeless, colourless, and lightless, like 
dirty bits of wool, without any sort of arrangement or 
order of action, yet not quiet;—touching none of the 
hills, yet not high above them ; and whatever character 
they had, enough expressible by a little chance rubbing 
about of the brush charged with cleanings of the palette. 

Supposing now an artist in the best possible frame of 
mind for work, having his heart set on getting a good 
Coniston subject ; and any quantity of skill, patience, 
and whatsoever merit you choose to grant him,—set, 
this day, to make his study ; what sort of study can he 
get? In the first place, he must have a tent of some 
sort—he cannot sit in the wind—and the tent will be 
always unpegging itself and flapping about his ears—• 
(if he tries to sketch quickly, the leaves of his sketch¬ 
book will all blow up into his eyes*);—next, he cannot 
draw a leaf in the foreground, for they are all shaking 
like aspens; nor the branch of a tree in the middle dis¬ 
tance, for they are all bending like switches; nor a 
cloud, for the clouds have no outline ; nor even the 
effect of waves on the lake surface, for the catspaws 
and swirls of wind drive the dark spaces over it like 
feathers. The entire form-value of the reflections, the 
colour of them and the sentiment, are lost; (were 
it sea instead of lake, there would be no waves, to call 
waves, but only dodging and swinging lumps of water 
—dirty or dull blue according to the nearness to coast). 
The mountains have no contrast of colour, nor any pos- 

* No artist who knows his business ever uses a block book. 
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itive beauty of it: in the distance they are not blue, 
and though clear for the present, are sure to be dim in 
an hour or two, and will probably disappear altogether 

towards evening in mere grey smoke. 

What sort of a study can he make ? What sort of a 
picture? He has got his bread to win. and must make 
his canvas attractive to the public-somchow. What 
resource has he, but to try by how few splashes lie can 
produce something like hills and water, and put m the 
vegetables out of his head ’-according to the last 


French fashion. , 

Now, consider what a landscape painter s work used 

to be, in ordinary spring weather of old time. You 
put your lunch in your pocket, and set out, any n 
morning, sure that, unless by a mischance which need 
be calculated on, the forenoon, and the eve^n 
be fine too. You chose two subjects handily n ar ea 

0-, one - f^r 

hour h s e se g r r ene S ly W with the blue shining through the stems 
of the trees like painted glass, and not a leaf st, 

ring; the grasshoppers singing, flies ; ' 

troublesome, ants, also, it migh b • Then^y ^ 
your lunch-lounged a little after P 

, • eVi a de woke in a dream of whatever y 

asleep in the sh . tQ work on the afternoon 

liked best to dre ^ CQuld before the glow of 

sketch,-did as m to make everything beautiful beyond 
the sunset bega " d awhi ]e over that impossible, 

- walked home ’ proud 

8 * 
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of your day’s work, and peaceful for its future, to 
supper. 

This is neither fancy,—nor exaggeration. I have 
myself spent literally thousands of such days in my 
forty years of happy work between 1830 and 1870. 

I say nothing of the gain of time, temper, and steadi¬ 
ness of hand, under such conditions, as opposed to 
existing ones; but we must, in charity, notice as one 
inevitable cause of the loose and flimsy tree-drawing of 
the moderns, as compared with that of Titian or Man¬ 
tegna, the quite infinite difference between the look of 
blighted foliage quivering in confusion against a sky of 
the colour of a pail of whitewash with a little starch in 
it; and the motionless strength of olive and laurel leaf, 
inlaid like the wreaths of a Florentine mosaic on a 
ground of lapis-lazuli. 

I have, above, supposed the effects of these two dif¬ 
ferent kinds of weather on mountain country, and the 
reader might think the difference of that effect would 
be greatest in such scenery. But it is in reality greater 
still in lowlands; and the malignity of climate most felt 
in common scenes. If the heath of a hill side is 
blighted,—(or burnt into charcoal by an improving 
farmer,) the form of the rock remains, and its impres¬ 
sion of power. But if the hedges of a country lane 
are frizzled by the plague wind into black tea,—what 
have you left? If the reflections in a lake are de¬ 
stroyed by wind, its ripples may yet be graceful,—or 
its waves sublime ;—but if you take the reflections out 
of a ditch, what remains for you—but ditch-water? 
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Or again, if you take the sunshine from a ravine or a 
cliff; or flood with rain their torrents or waterfalls, the 
sublimity of their forms may be increased, and the 
energy of their passion ; but take the sunshine from a 
cottage porch, and drench into decay its hollyhock 
garden, and you have left to you—how much less, how 
much worse than nothing ? 


Without in the least recognizing the sources of these 
evils, the entire body of English artists, through the 
space now of some fifteen years, (quite enough to para¬ 
lyze, in the young ones, what in their nature was most 
sensitive,) have been thus afflicted by the deterioration 
of climate described in my lectures given this last spring 
in London. But the deteriorations of noble subject in¬ 
duced by the progress of manufactures and engineering 
arc, though also without their knowledge, deadlier still 

to them. 

It is continually alleged in Parliament by the rail¬ 
road, or building, companies, that they propose to 
render beautiful places more accessible or habitable, 
and that their ‘works’will be, if anything, decorat,ve 
rather than destructive to the better civilised scone. 
But in all these cases, admitting, (though there is no 
ground to admit) that such arguments may be tenable, 
I observe that the question of sentiment proceeding 
from association is always omitted. And in the minds 
even of the least educated and least spiritual art.sts, 
the influence of association is strong beyond all them 

consciousness, or even belief. 

Let me take, for instance, four of the most beautiful 
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and picturesque subjects once existing in Europe,— 
Furness Abbey, Conway Castle, the Castle of Chillon, 
and the Falls of Schaffhausen. A railroad station has 
been set up within a hundred yards of the Abbey,— 
an iron railroad bridge crosses the Conway in front 
of its castle; a stone one crosses the Rhine at the top 
of its cataract, and the great Simplon line passes the 
end of the drawbridge of Chillon. Since these im¬ 
provements have taken place, no picture of any of 
these scenes has appeared by any artist of eminence, 
nor can any in future appear. Their portraiture by 
men of sense or feeling has become for ever impossible. 
Discord of colour may be endured in a picture—discord 
of sentiment, never. There is no occasion in such 
matters for the protest of criticism. The artist turns 
unconsciously—but necessarily—from the disgraced 
noblesse of the past, to the consistent baseness of the 
present; and is content to paint whatever he is in the 
habit of seeing, in the manner he thinks best calculated 
to recommend it to his customers. 

And the perfection of the mischief is that the very 
few who are strong enough to resist the money tempta¬ 
tion, (on the complexity and fatality of which it is not 
my purpose here to enlarge,') are apt to become satirists 
and reformers, instead of painters; and to lose the 
indignant passion of their freedom no less vainly than 
if they had sold themselves with the rest into slavery. 
Thus Mr. Herkomer, whose true function was to show 
u> the dancing of Tyrolese peasants to the pipe and 
zither, spends his best strength in painting a heap of 
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promiscuous emigrants in the agonies of starvation : 
and Mr. Albert Goodwin, whom I have seen drawing, 
with Turnerian precision, the cliffs of Orvieto and 
groves of Vallombrosa, must needs moralize the walls 
of the Old Water-colour Exhibition with a scattering 


of skeletons out of the ugliest scenes of the ‘ Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress,' and a ghastly sunset, illustrating 
the progress—in the contrary direction—of the man¬ 
ufacturing districts. But in the plurality of cases 
the metropolitan artist passively allows himself to be 
metropolized, and contents his pride with the display 
of his skill in recommending things ignoble. One of 
quite the best, and most admired, pieces of painting in 
the same Old Water-colour Exhibition was Mr. Mar¬ 
shall’s fog effect over the Westminster cab-stand; while, 
in the Royal Institution, Mr. Severn in like manner 
spent all his power of rendering sunset light ,n the 
glorification of the Westminster clock tower. And 
although some faint yearnings for the rural or marine 
are still unextinguished in the breasts of the elder 
academicians, or condescendingly tolerated m their 
sitters by the younger ones,—though Mr. Leslie s . 
disports himself occasionally in a punt at Henley, and 
Mr. Hook takes his summer lodgings, as usual, on 
coast, and Mr. Collier admits the suggestion of the 
squire's young ladies, that they may gracefully b 
painted in a storm of primroses,-the shade of 
Metropolis never for an instant relaxes its grasp on 
their imagination; Mr. Leslie cannot paint he ba, 
m aid at the Angler's Rest, but in a pair of lngh-heeled 
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shoes; Mr. Hook never lifts a wave which would be 
formidable to a trim-built wherry; and although Mr. 
Fildes brought some agreeable arrangements of vege¬ 
tables from Venice; and, in imitation of old William 
Hunt, here and there some primroses in tumblers car¬ 
ried out the sentiment of Mr. Collier’s on the floor,— 
not all the influence of Mr. Matthew Arnold and the 
Wordsworth Society together obtained, throughout the 
whole concourse of the Royal or plebeian salons of the 
town, the painting of so much as one primrose nested 
in its rock, or one branch of wind-tossed eglantine. 

As I write, a letter from Miss Alexander is put into 
my hands, of which, singularly, the closing passage 
alludes to the picture of Giorgione’s, which I had pro¬ 
posed, in terminating this lecture, to give, as an instance 
of the undisturbed art of a faultless master. It is 
dated “ Bassano Veneto, May 27th,” and a few sen¬ 
tences of the preceding context will better present the 
words I wish to quote. 

“ I meant to have told you about the delightful old 
lady whose portrait I am taking. Edwige and I set out 
early in the morning, and have a delightful walk up to 
the city, and through the clean little streets with their 
low Gothic arcades and little carved balconies, full of 
flowers ; meeting nobody but contadini, mostly women, 
who, if we look at them, bow, and smile, and say 
‘ Serva sua.’ The old lady told us she was always ready 
to begin her sitting by six o’clock, having then finished 
morning prayers and breakfast : pretty well for eighty- 
five, I think: (she says that is her age.) I had forgotten 
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until this minute I had promised to tell you about our 
visit to Castelfranco. We had a beautiful day, and had 
the good fortune to find a fair going on, and the piazza 
full of contadini, with fruit, chickens, etc., and many 
pretty things in wood and basket work. Always a 
pretty sight ; but it troubled me to sec so many beg¬ 
gars, who looked like respectable old people. I asked 
Loredana about it, and she said they were contadini. 


and that the poverty among them was so great, that 
although a man could live, poorly, by his work, lie 
could never lay by anything for old age, and when they 
are past work they have to beg. I cannot feel as if 
that were right, in such a rich and beautiful country, 
and it is certainly not the case on the estate of Marina 
and Silvia; but I am afraid, from what I hear, that our 
friends are rather exceptional people. Count Alessan¬ 
dro, Marina’s husband, always took an almost paterna 
care of his contadini, but with regard to other contadini 
in these parts, I have heard some heartbreaking stones 
which I will not distress you by repeating. lorgionc 
Madonna, whenever I see it, always appears to me1 more 
beautiful than the last time, and does nott look 1* = ‘ 
work of a mortal hand. It reminds me of what a poo 
woman said to me once in Florence, ' What a p.ty that 
people are not as large now as they used to be and 

when I asked her what made her suppose that hey 

i • r\\r] times she said, looking surprised, 

were larger in old tun , built the 

• Surely you cannot think that the people 

Duomo were no larger than we are. 

^ «+;il«ceima_truly we cannot tninic 

Anima Toscana gentilhssima, y 
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it, but larger of heart than you, no ;—of thought, 
yes. 

It has been held, I believe, an original and valuable 
discovery of Mr. Taine’s that the art of a people is the 
natural product of its soil and surroundings. 

Allowing the art of Giorgione to be the wild fruitage 
of Castelfranco, and that of Brunelleschi no more than 
the exhalation of the marsh of Arno ; and perceiving, 
as I do, the existing art of England to be the mere 
effluence of Grosvenor Square and Clapham Junction, 
—I yet trust to induce in my readers, during hours of 
future council, some doubt whether Grosvenor Square 
and Clapham Junction be indeed the natural and 
divinely appointed produce of the Valley of the 
Thames. 

Brantwood, 

Whit-Tuesday, 1884, 
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Achilles' shield, 39. See Homer, 39. 

Acland, Dr. Henry, his work at Oxford, 153. 

_ Sir Thomas, his art powers ; and Robson, 153. 

Admiration defined, 34- 

Angina, marbles of, their enjoyment, 63-4. 

/Eschylus, Dante’s use of, 4 °- 

Alexander, Miss, (-Francesca’), her art-gift 20-22 ; to what it 
appeals hi; letter to author from, quoted, 144, lb2 se 9 > her 
life, 20-22; works of: - Ida.’21, 73. 100; ‘Roadside Songs of 
Tuscany,' drawings from ; plans for their use, 77 j twelve 
given to Oxford, 125 ; portrait of Beatrice degli Ontam. 73-75 i 
portrait of St. Christopher. 76 ; preface to quoted 73-96. 

ALLINGHAM, Mrs., her art-gift, 96 ; children by, 95 i Tea-party, 

96; ‘Toyshop,’#. 

Alma Tadema. See Tadema, 56. 

AMERICA, author's prejudice against, so ; engraving m gov¬ 

ernment survey of U. S„ 83 ; South, illustrations of . .6. 

Angelico, children by. 941 best works of ' al Rome ’ u8, I7 °' 

Animals, fables about, 87-88. 

-* Animus " defined, 53. 

* Arabian Nights,’ the, 36. 

Aristophanes, use of myths by, 38. 

Arnold, Mr. Matthew, 1S2. 

Art : ancient, its methods inadequate, 38-40 ; centralisation fatal 
to 171 • for children to be graceful and serious, 87-88 . chil¬ 
dren and legendry art, 81 ; Christianity and .4, 23 ; creative 
and realistic, 49 ! criticism of, 167 ; decline 0., ^ period 43 
delight of artists in their work, .40 ; didactic, English dislike 
of, 48 ; English, its recent development, 5 ; European, its ns 
58 ; and fill, 58; execution, mystery of idea no ground for 
bad, 42 ; for both noble conception and good work are needed, 
4S ; finish in, 30. 65 ; great, is delicate, 102 ; great, is praise. 5 i . 
is provincial 171 ; imitation and suggestion in, 44 I legendary, 
Children. 80; masterpiece of. ground of delight in a. 1.2 ; 
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materials provided by nature, and the needs of, 112 ; multipli¬ 
cation of, its methods, 111 ; national, to be studied in its rise, 
56 ; patronage, 169; the product of a nation’s surroundings, 
184; public appreciation of, 167 ; realistic, 49 ; and see Realism ; 
romantic, 141 seq.\ saleability of, 174 ; schools of, head and 
body, 63; are provincial, not metropolitan, 170; sight, the 
unaided, and, 103 ; study of, 57 ; surroundings of, the, 106 ; 
teaching in Oxford, see Author, 4. 

Arthur, King, 141. 

Artist, no English, altogether right, 168 ; life of, in great cities, 
171 ; effect of modern weather on, 179. 

Athena, her presence to be imagined, 86. • 

Athleticism, useful and useless, 57, 75. 

AUTHOR, the. 1. Personal. —His education, books ‘ Evenings at 
Home,’ 91 ; fairy stories, 82 ; taught by Copley Fielding, 147 ; 
his feelings, not talked of by him, 10; his friends, young 
artists among, 16 ; •• laudator temporis acti," 133 ; his love of 
colour, 11, landscape, 137, mountains, 151, (e.g. Ben Lomond 
153), music, 11, sunshine, ib.\ his manners as a critic, 168; 
painting, days spent in, 1830-49, 176 ; his prejudice against 
Americans, 21 ; his sight, the same in age and youth, 156; 
Swiss inns, liked better than Genoese palaces by, 113 ; his 
religion, 11 ; at Brant wood. May 20, 1884 (weather described), 
173 ; at Royal Academy, etc., 1S83, 53, 170, and at Grosvenor 
Gallery, 171 ; in Venice (1876) teaches young lady to draw, 18 ; 
(1880) copies Carpaccio's St. Ursula, 63. See CONISTON, 
Fielding, Leighton, and Marochetti, 132, 155, 66, 43. 

2. Teaching of .—On art, he teaches what is, not what he 
thinks, beautiful, 10; on landscape, his early works, 4 ; later 
lectures on, unpublished, 138 ; likes minute work, 31 ; said to 
teach people to see, 10 ; study of head and body, 63, 76 ; on 
clouds and sky, his early work, 157 (see "Clouds”); Oxford 
work: resumes the chair, 1; plans for, 4, 17, 47, 138, 160; 
pupils, 134; Tintoret given to, 133; Turners given to, 105 . 
Political Economy, paradoxes of his, 106. 

3. His Writings. — (a) General Character :—courteous tone 
of his comments, 168 ; cannot express all he sees, 10, 12 ; im¬ 
pulse of his best, 138 ; romantic love of his subject, it. ; serious 
parts of, 17 ; sermons, his art lectures not to be, it. 

(t) Particular works referred to :— 

‘ Aratra Pentelici,’ on portraiture and Greek art, 64. 
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•Ariadne Florentine' on Florentine engraving, 100; on meth¬ 
ods of wood-cutting, 118. 

‘ Art of England,' notes to, to be avoided, 31 : object of, 168 ; 
plan of, 137 ; its style, 168. 

•Fors Clavigera.’ No. 92 ; on Scon’s scenery, 146; pass,,,,. 

squires to live on their lands, i 5 2 - 

• Laws of Fesole,’ general teaching of, 62 ; great art is praise, 

co ; tests of good colour, 121. 

■ Modern Painters,’ its aim, 141 : on the Dutch school, 32 I 
Vol. II. on admiration. 35 I IH- °" drown, ng, 3 ' . 

V. on mountains, 157 ; on the sky, , 57 : on the Two 

Boyhoods,’ 172 seq . , . ... 

. Our Fathers have told us' <■ Bible of Am.ens, p. 14), ' H- 

• ‘Queen of the Air,' on myths, 38. 

• Storm Cloud of Nineteenth Century,’ 173 ft scq. 

Barrett and the Old Water Colour Society, 140. 

Beatrice degli Ontani. See Alexander, 74 - 
Beauty, and goodness, 72 ; dependent on law, 72 75 - 

Belief. See Faith, Fancy, 84. 

Benedictine MS., Monte Cassino, 56. 

Berlin, Holbein's 'George Guysen,' 65. 

170; plumage in his woodcuts, 118. 

Bible, the, and Roman Catholics, 75 - 
Bible, quoted :• 


‘ And God saw that it was good 1 
. He maketh me to lie down 10 green pas- 

.Thechariotsof God are twenty thousand’ 

• Buy the truth and sell it not • • • 

‘ The weaned child shall put h.s hand on 

the cockatrice’ den 

- Rachel weeping for her children because 
they were not ’ • ' , * 

‘ He hath put down the mighty . 

• My peace I leave with you • * 

• Peter girt his fisher’s coat unto him 

loved them • • * , 

• No death, neither sorrow, nor crying 


Genesis i. 10 

Psalm xxiii. 2 . 
Psalm Ixviii. 17 
Proverbs xxiii. 23 

Isaiah xii. 8 

Jeremiah xxxi. 15 
Luke i. 52 . 

John xiv. 27 
John xxi. 7 
Acts xviii. 17 . 

Romans viii. 37 
Revelation xxi. 4 
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Birkett Foster. See Foster, 97. 

Blake’s ‘Job,’ 90. 

Books : on art, rarity of good, 24 ; cheap, their result, 160 ; choice 
of, by public libraries, 20 ; French, on science for a child, 116- 
117, 157 ; illustrations in modern, 81 seq., 98. 

BOTTICELLI, Sandro, classic and Gothic art united in, 58 ; frescoes 
on education, 62-63 ; Favonian breeze, 34. 

Brantwood, weather at (May 20, 1884), 173 seq. 

Brett, John, sunshine in his pictures, 9. 

British Museum, Elgin marbles, but no Gothic marbles in the, 54 ; 

Girtin's and Cousin’s drawings, 145. 

Bull, John, the farmer, 129 ; ‘ defends his pudding,’ 131. 
Burgmaier’s woodcuts of heraldry, 118. 

Burne-Jones, E., chiaroscuro of, 45 ; colour of, 46 ; educated at 
Oxford, 40 ; friend of W. Morris, 41 ; of Rossetti, 35 ; a hero- 
worshipper, 50 ; knowledge of mythology, 41 ; outline perfect, 
45 I personification, his gift, 35 ; photographs from his pict¬ 
ures, 48-49; pictures oC: ‘ Danae ’ (Oxford Schools), 46; 

• Days ol Creation,’ 35, 42 ; • Miss Gladstone » (portrait of), 46 ; 

* Medea ’ (Oxford schools), 46 ; ‘ Psyche ’ (Oxford galleries), 45 ; 
‘Wheel of Fortune,’ 42. 

Burns, on children, ‘ toddlin’wee things,’ 95 ; romance in, 6. 

Butler, Mrs. (Elizabeth Thompson), 132. 

Byron, and landscape art, 146; morbid (‘Childe Harold’), 139; 
mountains, his love of, 151 romantic, 6 ; quoted, “You have the 
Pyrrhic dance as yet” (‘ Don Juan,’ iii. 86. IO), 70. 

Cagliari, best works of, at Venice, 170. 

Caldecott, M. Chesneau on, 98. 

Camilla, 70. 

Campbell, Lord G., * Log letters from the “Challenger,”’ 93. 
Caricature, 122. See • Punch.’ 

Carlyle, T., on the British Lion, 131 ; on Correggio’s correggios- 
ities, 169 ; ‘Sartor Resartus,’ 59. 

Carpaccio, offensive to practical Englishmen, 48 ; S. Ursula, 63. 
Catholics, old, view of the Bible, 7. 

Centralization, fatal to art, 170. 

‘ Century Magazine,’ on the " demoniac sunset,’’ 117. 

Cer 1 ificates of merit at Oxford, author’s plan for art-, 23. 
Character and faces, 125-126. 

‘ Charivari,’ the, 122. 
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Charles II. destroys English morality. 142 ; coins of, vulgar, ib. 

Cheapness, no such thing as, 111. 

Chesneau, M. Ernest, his style and value, 98 ; quoted on English 
art, 99-100. 

Chiaroscuro, in engraving, 120. 

Children, in art and literature, 93-94 I no < * n Oreek art, or Gothic 
till 1200, 93 ; art for, to be graceful and serious, 87-88 ; and 
legendery art, 81 ; imagination and invention to be stimulated, 
83^84 ; and fairy stories,—are they to be told true stones only ? 
82 ; ‘ Punch's,’ 123 ; toys for. 83-84. 

Chillon, the railroad near, 180. 

Chivalry, rise of, 70. 

CHRISTIAN art and classicism, 40; and the peace of God, 76. 

Christianity, imports feeling for womanhood and children, 94 ; 
its doctrine of human happiness and pain, 14. 

Christmas books, modern, 91-92. 


Cimauue’s * Borgo,' 147 - . . 

Cities monstrous architecture of modern. 1 7 1 I consequent decline 

of art in them, ib. ; hugeness of. 1 37 ; the,r m,sery ’ 9 ?’ 
Classic means anti-Gotluc. 54 ; and Gothic art 40, their con- 
St" 54-55 ; union of. in N. Pisano's polp.t, S 8 no por- 

traiture in classic art, 64* 

Claude's sunshine colourless, 10. 

n iftom Prof., of Oxford, 155 * . 

Cl OUDS ’always look like clouds only, 159 J and Greek art ; 69 ' aU 
Vovely, are quiet and motionless, .62 ; in modern weather, .75. 

Cockatrice, fairy story about a, 92. 

Coins, of Henry VIII. and Charles II., I 4 2 * 

Colour!’ Greek art and, 45 ^ in early landscape, 146 ; in portraiture. 
46 • maxim as to, " all white precious, all black conspicuo . 

our sensitiveness to, and delight in, vanes with our 
moods, 156; our sight for unchanging in age, ib. ; printing, 
81 • vivid radiance cannot be given by, 155 - 
COMMERCE, John Bull the shopkeeper, 129. 

Competition in education, 24. 

Crw ipi ftfness of work in art, its difficulty, 46. 

Coniston * Old Man,’ clouds over, motionless, 162; school, music 


for. I 3 2 - 

Constantine, crowned in England, 131. 
Conway, railroad over the, 180. 
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Copley Fielding. See Fielding, 154. 

•Cornhill Magazine,’ April 1883, 82. 

Correctness in drawing, 42. 

Correggio, color-blending of, 67; correggiosities of, 170; best 
works of, at Parma, 170 ; cannot be wood-engraved, 121. 
Costume. See Dress. 

Cousins’ water-colours, 145. 

Cox, David, his inventive power small, 149. 

Crabs, stories of, 92. 

Crane, Walter, M. Ernest Chesneau on, 98. 

CRITICISM, the function of true, is qualified praise, 167. 

Crystal Palace, examples of Gothic architecture in, 54. 
Curzon's travels in the East, 148. 

Cuyp’s sunshine colourless, 10. 

Dante, use of /Eschylus by, in the ‘ Inferno,’40 ; quoted (‘Pur¬ 
gatory ’ xiv. 93), 85. 

Darling, Grace, 75. 

Davis’, W. B., ‘Highland Moor,’ (R. A. 1882,) 9. 

De Wint, 140; small inventive power, 149. 

Delicacy of great art, 102. 

Design in creation, a proof of, 112. 

Dew on flowers, effect on their colour, 155. 

Dickens on children, 95 ; ‘ David Copperfield, ’ 95 ; * Hard Times,’ 
82 ; ‘Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings,’ 130; ‘Old Curiosity Shop,’95. 
D’Israeli, ' Punch’s ’ treatment of, 123. 

Doll, author’s cousin and her armless, 84. 

Domestic spirit of nineteenth century, 24. 

Donatello’s children, 15. 

Dramatic School in art, its truth, 37. 

Drapery of Reynolds and Gainsborough, 59. 

Dress, national (in Norway), and the fashion, 20 ; painting of, in 
Gothic art, 58. 

Du Maurier, does not caricature, 122 ; keen observation of, id. ; 
his power, 119-121 ; woodcuts of, their method, 119-120; pict¬ 
ures of: ‘Alderman Sir Robert,’ 121 ; ‘London Mechanic,’ 
the, 124; ■ Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns,’ 119 ; ‘ Lady Midas,’ id.; 
'Herr Professor,’ 130. 

Durer’s Apocalypse, 90. 

Dutch school, the. ‘ Modern Painters ’ on, 30; picture of in 
National Gallery, described, 142 seq. 
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EDUCATION, choice of books, 20 ; is everyone to learn to read ? 20 ; 

not a means of livelihood, 160 
Elephant, absurd story of an, 90. 

Elgin marbles, 54. . 

ENGLAND, artists of, never altogether right. 168 ; engraving in, and 
its decline, 100; former greatness of, 131; her hope, in her youth, 
133; John Bull the farmer, no longer typical, 129; 'defends 
his pudding,’ 131 ; landscape-art, 8 ; the youth of their beauty 

and energy, 1 33 - „ .. .. . 

Engraving, chiaroscuro in, 12. ; decline of modern, 100 ; English 

and Florentine. 100; line. 112; modern methods of, 121-122 ; 

wood and steel engraving, comparative difficulty of, 1 15 - 

Etch ING, labour of, 115. 

Etruscan people, character and life of, 73 - 

EUROPE, the capitals of, their degraded architecture, 171. 

Exhibitions, art. new and old, 94 ; of only one mans work, a 

mistake, 169. 

Fables for children, about animals, etc., 90-91. 

Fairies, in literature and art, 87 seq. 

Fairy-land, Lect. IV.; faiiy-stories. 81-82, 88-95. 

Faith, is to trust ■without evidence, 84 j its freedom and respon- 

FANCY,'modern extinction of the, 86; an.l faith, S 4 i fostering of 
the, 85. 

Features and character, 128. 

FiELDiN^Copkyf atmospheric effects of. 149-* 5 J: aUthor 

by 147 ’ and author’s father, his first art purchase a picture b>, 

J; ■ inventive power of, limited, .49: Turner’s effect on .40; 

vege’tation of, f S S = ' Cader Idris, t S 4 I in Oxford Galler.es 

Figure” drawing of the, and the rise of art, 56 ; study, at Oxford, 
126-128. 

FiLDES, Mr. Luke, Venetian pictures of, 182. 

Fisher, Mr., and the Oxford Galleries, 48. 

Flemish school, children of the, 94 ; manner of the, 3 1 • 

• Flight into Egypt.’ painting of, by H. Hunt and others S- 
FLORENCE, palaces of. .13 ; Spanish Chapel, frescoes, 62 , Ufluu. 

perfect portrait in the, 65. 

Fortune’s wheel, idea of, 36. 

9 
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Foster, Birkett, children by, 97. 

Francesca. See Alexander, 20. 

French modern art, 170; book on science for a child, ' Les Pour- 
quoi de Mile Suzanne,’ 116, 157; contempt for provincial art, 
170; landscape, modern, 149; language, essentially critical, 
98 ; Revolution, 94. 

FRfeRE, E.j children by, 95. 

Furness Abbey, railroad near, 180. 

Furniture, aesthetic, 113. 

Gaboriau, 150. 

Gainsborough, formal, 143 ; Gothic, 56 ; greatness of, 59 ; and 
Reynolds, 167 ; last words of (“ Vandyke is of the company ”), 
56; pictures by: 'Blue Boy,’ 59; * Mrs. Graham,’ id.; ‘Miss 
Heathfield,’ ib.\ large work (No. 789, ‘Portraits of J. Baillie and his 
family,’) in National Gallery, 142. 

Genoa, palaces of, 1 13. 

Gentleman, essentials of a, Horace on the, 53. 

Ghiberti, gates of, 113. 

Giorgione, his home, Venice, 172; his ‘Madonna’ (Florence, 
183. 

Girtin, T., water-colours of, 145 ; waterfall by (British Museum), 
150. 

Gladstone, W. E., ■ Punch » on, 123. 

-Miss, portrait of, by Burne-Jones, 46. 

Glaucus’ armour, 70. 

Goethe. ‘Faust,’ 139; morbid side of, ib. 

Good, all, is bought with toil and tears, 12. 

Goodness and beauty, 72. 

Goodwin, Mr. Albert, pictures of (Old Water-colour Society, 1884), 
181. 

Gothic art, no children in, till 1200 A.D., 93 ; and classic, 53 ; 
their continuity, 54-55 ; and union in N. Pisano’s pulpit, 58; 
portraiture, especially Gothic, 64; period to study—in England 
up to Black Prince, in France, up to S. Louis, 58 ; writing, 
56. 

GlL’CE in art, 87. 

Great men belong to their own village, 58, 129. 

vtRet.k. ART, bodily beauty and, 68 : chiaroscuro in, 45, 69 ; no 
children in, 66, 93 ; colour in, sense of, weak, 45 ; conception 
lofty in, tb.\ formalism of, 141 ; the ideal in (Homer quoted 
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on), 68-69 ; period to study, Homer to Marathon, 58 ; por¬ 
traiture destroys. 64 ; is praise of Greek virtues, 23 ; and the 
glory of war, 68, 76. 

Greenaway, Kate, M. Chesneauon, 98 scq.\ children of, 95 ; deli¬ 
cacy of, 102; decorative qualities of, 101-102; design ol, or¬ 
namental, ib. ; fairies. 100 ; genius of, 95 I can draw a girl, 
but not a pig, 170 ; landscape of, simple, 103-104 ; minuteness 
of 99; pencil-work of. 99; to paint pictures, not decorate 
books, 101 ; public, the, to whom her work appeals, 111 ; 
realism in, 104 ; reproductions of her works might be better, 

101 seq. 

Greenaway, K., brother of, his photographs, 119. 

Guido, cannot be reproduced in wood-cutting, 121. 


Happiness, doctrine of, 13- 

Harmonicon, for Coniston school, legend on, 132. 

Hartwig, Dr., on Norway, quoted, 19. 

Heaven, the question is. are we going towards, 56. 

HENRY VIII., destroys English religion. .42 ; coins of vulgar, ib. 
HERKOMER, Mr., his proper and his actual subjects, 180. 
Hero-worship, admiration is mainly, 34 ; oi painters, 50. 

Hesiod, on Hercules’ shield, 39. 

Hogarth, M. Chesneau on, 98. 

Holbein, 56; delineation of, 122; 'George Guysen (Berlin 

Homer,^ on”shield of Achilles. 391 Achilles on the ramparts 

(Iliad xviii. 203-6, 225-7), 68-69. 

HOOK, Mr., his sea-pictures, 181. 

hope, defined, 35. 

Horace, quoted, 53. . , _ .... , _ 

Hunt, Holman, and the Bible, his view and Rossettis. 6; as a 

colourist, 8 ; chiaroscuro of, intense light. 15 (see below, 
"sunshine”); children by, 34 ; hero-worship. 50 ; invention, 
swift grace of, .5 ; material veracity of. 30 ; Rossetti s disciple, 
6 • Rossetti compared with him. 8-9 ; sunshine of. 9-10 .., 12 
' ■ works by : ' Awakening Conscience, 7 I ‘ Claudio and 
*^’7 Flight into Egypt.’ 14. >5 1 ‘ ^t of the World,’ 

7; ‘Scapegoat,’ 11; ‘Strayed Sheep.’ its greatness, marks an 

era in art, 9; ' Valentine and Sylvia,’ 7 - 
HUNT, William, 140 ; limited power of. 170. 

Ida,’ ‘The Story of. See Alexander, 7 3 -‘°o. 
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Ideas, painting of. 59. 

Illustrations, modern popular, 111 seq. See Books, News¬ 
papers. 

Imagination, of children to be stimulated, 114 ; conceives beauti¬ 
fully amid beauty, 60; does not create, but reveals, 105; of 
great men, visionary, 90 ; after the Renaissance, its reawaken¬ 
ing, 144; and repose of mind, 162. 

Infidelity, modern, 84. 

Inge, Mrs., on Robson, 152. 

Ingelow, Miss, ‘Stories told to a Child,’ 129. 

Invention, in children, to be stimulated, 84. 

* IOLANTHE,’ allusion to, 89. 

IPHIGENIA, 12 . 

Isaac, 12. 

Italy, art of modern, 170; comic journals of, 122 ; peasantry and 
poor of, 19-20. 

Japanese art, 45 ; book of stories (Macmillan, 1871), 92. 

John Bull. See Bull, 129. 

Jones, E. Burne. See Burne-Jones, 45-46. 

Keats, sadness of, 152; quoted, “ A thing of beauty,” 112. 

Kensington Museum, examples of Gothic architecture at, 54. 

Kent, wood-carving of, 113. 

Kinglake, on the press, S5 ; his travels in the East, 148. 

Knowledge, divinity and value of, 160. 

‘ Knowledge,’ bad illustrations to. 116. 

Labour, good, bought with toil and tears, 12. 

Lady-artist in Venice 1876, 18. 

Landscape, author's love of. 138 ; and •• unaided nature,” 103 ; art, 
recent and already declining, 137 ; art, as influenced by Byron 
and Scott, 146; especially English, 145 ; French, manner of 
modern, 149 ; and the Old Water-colour Society, 140 ; Richard 
Wilson and, 145 seq. See Greenaway, ioo. 

Landseer’s ' Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,’ 57. 

Law, a thing of beauty a taw for ever, 72. 

Leech, John, M.Chesneau 011,98; genius of, 122 ; kindness of, 122 ; 
founds ‘Punch,’ 122; satire of, 125; wood-cutting, 120; pict¬ 
ures of: ‘Miss Alice riding,’ his best sketch, 123; ‘Distin¬ 
guished Foreigner,' 130. 
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Leighton, Sir F.. anatomy of. 66; children by. ib.- Corregg.o-l.ke 
* vaohezza’ of. 67 ; figure-study of. 66 ; Gothic spirit of. 64 ; his 
house, 56; drawings of - Byzantine well.’67 ; lemon tree, ib. 
Leopold. Prince, and the Turner drawings at Oxford. 3. 

• LES Pourquoi de Mile Suzanne ’ (see SCIENCE). 116-157. 

Leslie, Mr.. Thames pictures by, 181. 

Lewis John, technical accuracy of, 67. 

Librarian, proper function of a public. 20. See Norway, 20. 

Libraries in Norway, 20. . 

Tiebreich “foreign oculist, on changes o sig , 15 • 
L« or. in art and poetry. 70 , and cloud, in Greek art, 69. 

See SUNSHINE. 

• Light of the World.’ See Hunt, H., 6. 

*«■“ r on 

,ian art into spiritual (head) and fleshly (body), 63. 

Line-drawing. 120. 

• Lingua,’ defined, 53. 

LION, the British newspapers, 95 . 

LITERATURE. 5 .V BOOKS LH. » artisls . ,80 scq .; its 

London, as an art-school, 172, »ts 

misery, 124 - 

Love, defined, 35 - -Nativity' by, story of 

LUCA della Robbia. ^“"^‘J’iu.ic art. 56. 

child kissing. 61 , unites ua* ... 

Lu.NL children by. 94 I his best works at Milan. 33 . '7 
LVCURGUS, the laws of, and beauty, V- 

MACDONALD, A. (author, assistant at Oxford). 4. -Py of 

Turner by, 105. 

Magazines, modern cheap. 11 5 - 
MANCHESTER Exhibition 1851. 7 «- 

Mantegna’s tree-drawing, 17 • , 

Manufactures aird chil rer, ^ ^ . Three Postboys,' 

Marks. H. Stacey, h.s ptctures 

■ Lord Say and Jack . Ws . Rich ard Cccur de 

M "™'. sees Rossetti's drawings a. Herne Hi.,. «. 

MARSHALL. MoHerblrt pictures of (Old Water Colour Society, 
1884 ). I 8 l- 
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Materialistic conception of Rossetti and Hunt, 5, 29. See 
Realism, 105. 

Microscope, use of the, in seeing art, 103. See Bewick, 19. 

Millais, J. E., ‘Caller Herrin,’ a Pre-Raphaelite work, 33. 

Mino da Fesol£, children by, 94. 

Minuteness of work in art, 31. 

Misery, 13 ; of the poor in London, 124. 

Missals, Gothic, 55. 

Mist, Scotch, 146. 

Mitford, Miss, and feeling for children, 95. 

Modernism, selfish greed of, 12. See Infidelity, 84. 

Monte Cassino, Benedictine MS. at, 56. 

Moral philosophy and Greek myths, 58. 

Moran (American artist), 83. 

‘ Mores ’ defined, 53. 

Morris, W., lecture on ‘Art and Plutocracy,’ 159; friendship with 
Burne-Jones, 41 ; maxim that excellence of work depends on 
our joy in it, 154 ; on mythology, 40. 

Mountains, love of, in Scott, Byron, and Wordsworth, 143, 151 ; 
author’s early, ib., 151. 

Mouse, fables of town and country, etc., 91. 

Murray, A., on Greek sculpture (Achilles’ shield), 39. 

-, C. F„ his copies of Botticelli’s frescoes on education, 61. 

Muses, the laws of the, 72. 

Musical instrument for Coniston school, 132. 

Mystery, idea of, in ancient art, 69 ; of conception, no excuse for 
careless treatment, 42. 

Mythic art, its teaching and truth, 37 ; dislike of, by practical 
people, 48. 

M\ 1 mo logy, 36 ; men s wisest thoughts expressed in, 38 ; painting 
of old, by a modern painter, his function, 39. 

M\ rus, in art, with what precision to be given, 40 ; defined, 35 ; 
development of, 37 ; moral philosophy and, 38 ; power of noble, 
39 ; how far representative of the ideas they symbolize, 38. 

National Gallery, pictures badly hung in the, 32, 142 ; Turner 
drawings in its cellars, 137. See TENIERS, 142 ; Vanderneer, 
142 ; Vandyke, 94. 

National unity, impossible, 59. See Great men, 58, \2<^. 

Nature, author’s love of, 6 seg. ; beauty of untouched, 103-105 ; 
feeling for, 34 ; materials of, adapted to art, 112. 
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NEWSPAPERS, illustrated, good portraiture in the, 64 ; influence of, 
85 ; Italian comic, 122. 

Niccola Pisano, engrafts classicism on Christian art, 40; unites 
Classic and Gothic art, e.g., his pulpit, 57. 

Nineteenth century, domestic spirit of, 24. See Modernism, 12. 
Nitro-GLYCERINE, compels belief, 85. 

Norway, peasant life in, 19 ; every town has its library, 20. 

Numa, 72. 


Old-fashioned, distinction of being, 16. 

Old Water Colour Society, in former years, 140 ; Exhibition (1884). 
181. 

Orcagna, 90 ; imaginative vision of, 89. 

Oriental Art, 55. 

Ouida’S ‘ Village Commune,' 21. 

OXFORD, -education the ford of life. 76 , but not a means of liveli¬ 
hood, 160 ; motto, 69 ; town ruined by improvements, 104. 127, 
158 ; Magdalen Bridge, widened, 76 ; Museum, and Dr. Acland, 
153 ; St. John’s gardens, 106; Schools, the new, 12 ; ay- 
lorian (Ruskin Art Schools and Galleries), catalogues to aSS 
author’s plans for certificates of merit, etc.. 23. > 54 ..16' • ' 

study at, 125 ; limited room in, 127 ; pictures, etc,, in . Bewic 
woodcut, I s ,8 : Burgmaier’s woodcuts I legend on a - 
monicon, ,32 : drawing by Cop ey Field,, g H7 . Suuse^ a 
Rome.’ 150; Tintoret. ‘Doge Mocen.go, «33 . Turner 

ings, 3, 105 - 

Pain, pleasure not its OUtC °^’.^ o - nt what he sees, not what he 
Painter, difficulty of finish, 46 , P 

wishes to see, 1 57 - 

PAINTING, manner of, compelle y rea 1 

Palmerston, ‘Punch ’ on, 123. 

Paris Louvre, Botticelli's frescoes in the, 61. 

# - n r Watts* designs for frescoes, 47 - 

^"^0,1,res of ’ Titama,’- Fairy Raid,’ 8, 

PENCIL the best instrument for fine work, 100. ^ 

“ N AL Veiling*, expressible only in poetry, to. 

Personification t in art 35 . s Goth . c art 5J _ 

PERUGINO, children bj, 94 , . . nn the so 

Peter, drowning ot, «iouem 
Pets, children’s, 85. 
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Photographs and art, 64 ; of Burne-Jones’ pictures, 47 ; and 
portraiture, 46. 

Physiognomy, study of, and character, 128. 

Picardy, wood-carving of, 116. 

Pictures, only recently made a common means of decoration, 81. 

Pindar, myths of, 38. 

Pisa, Niccola Pisano's pulpit at, 58. 

Pity, the lesson to be learnt, 14. 

Plato, myths used by, for his highest teaching, 38 ; on finish in 
painting ("Laws ” quoted), 62. 

Pleasure, not the outcome of pain, 13. 

Poetry, boldness of expression in great, 159 ; the only means of 
givingpersonal feelings, 10 ; perfect, precedes perfect painting, 58. 

Political economy, author’s paradoxes of, 111. 

Pompeian art, specimen of, 57. 

POOR, the, and beauty, 125 ; dwellings of to be orderly, or there can 
be no art, 107 ; misery of, 13. See Italy, 56. 

Portraiture, all, is Gothic, 64, great portraits must also be 
great pictures, 65 ; modern, desire to be painted as proud or 
grand, 71 ; perfect examples of ( see FLORENCE, Holbein), 56 ; 
power of, a common gift, 65. 

Power, the noblest, man’s own strength, 100. 

Praise. See Criticism, 167. 

Pre-RaphaELITISM, modern, defined, 31, 33; dislike of by prac¬ 
tical people, 48 ; minuteness of work in, not essential, 31 ; 
personification and, 33 ; the school of 4 ; truth of, 37. 

Press, *he public, its value, 85. 

Price, everything has but one just, 112. 

Priest, dislike of the word by English public, 20. 

Priesthood of Western world, its character, 70. 

Profession, choice of a, and means of livelihood, 160. 

Progress, the direction more important than the distance reached, 
56. 

Prout, S., 140. 

Public opinion and the press, 85. 

‘Punch,’ the artists of, townsmen, 130; the laws of beauty, 121 ; 
Bedell, Sir Pompey, 128 ; Bull, John, the farmer, 129 ; ‘defends 
his pudding,’ 131 ; children in, 123; on the Continent, 130; 
the founders of, 119; girls in, 124-125 ; illustrations to, best 
sketch in, 123; ‘immortal periodical,’ 122; on manufactures, 
says but little, 129 ; politics of, 123 (see under Gladstone and 
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others) ; on the poor, does not give their beauty, 123 ; as ex¬ 
pressing public opinion. 129; social types in, 123; OM so J. lL > 
and wealth, ,25 1 quoted, 74 - ™ L “ CH ' r “" 

NIEL, 122 . 

Puritan, old, view of the Bible, 7 - 
Pyrrhic dance, the, 69. See Byron. 

RAILROADS and scenery, .&>; as subjects of landscape art, ,03. 

EES. “ '* va,ue as compiling be.lef, 30 1 as affect- 
ing manner and minuteness of work, 3 >- 
Religion and repose, 161-162. 

Rembrandt’s children, 94. . . 

Renaissance, luxury of the, 9 4 ; P°' so " of the, 70, 

KS t'htthe mainspring .fail . 

RETHEL, Alfred, his ■ Death the Avenger and Barbarossa. 90 

n rTsr u'c < Faust’ ’Leonora,’ ' Poetry, 09. . . , , 

Reynolds, Sir }.. 56; children by .‘'^^^/^"''"Sain'sbor-' 
faults of, .68; formality m. .♦« . ^ ^ ^ >t 

ough, 168 ; greatness . 5 • ■ l68; his variety, it.; 

Academy and G-ve or Gaileo (.883), ^ ^ ; , Age of 

ptetures by. Mr .^g. ^. . Mrs . Nesbit' as 

!a“ 9 ; • Mrs. Peiham, 591 ' Mrs. Sheridan • as 'St. 

R,CH “° ^wf' °’ d oXd “f/ffigure-study classes of .26 ; 

' resigns the chair 2 1 portmits 1 ^, ~or Ga ery (,883,, , 

^^Sa" U 4 . W,d/wor.d; ,2 S . 

rivalry, evils of, 90. 

RivifeRE, B., his - Sympathy. 57 - 

ROBSON I40iinventive power small, 142 ; temper of. « 5 «; ‘ 
line; of Scotch scenery,’ .531 picture of, copied, .52. 

ROLFE’S engraving of ' Ida.’ loo. 

ROMAGNA, the poor of, 2 1. 

I definition of, 34 I mean- 

ing of word, 5, I 4 1 - 
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Rome, the pomp of, 70 ; sunset at (picture Oxford schools), 143. 

Rossetti, D. G., anatomy of, 43 ; and the Bible, 7 ; his colour, 
5-7 ; not a chiaroscurist, 46; exhibition of his works (18S3), 
167 ; genius of, when highest, 6 ; a hero worshipper, 50; Hol¬ 
man Hunt hisdisciple, 6 ; compared with him, 8-9 ; “material 
veracity” of, 7, 30; Marochetti's view of his drawings, 43 ; 
painting of, its faults, 9 ; poetical genius of, 6 ; and the ro¬ 
mantic school, its chief force, 5 ; temper of, 9 ; works of: 
' Passover ’ (Oxford schools), 30 ; ‘Virgin in the house of St. 
John,' 7, 30. 

RUBEN'S, children of, 94; and the Renaissance, 94. 


Sacrifice, the doctrine of, 11. 

St. Augustine in England, 131. 

St. Cecilia, 34. See Reynolds, 34. 

St. Christopher, 76. See Alexander, 76. 
St. Columba in England, 131. 

St. Genevieve, 75. 

St. George, 33. 


St. George’s guild, drawings of, lent to Oxford, 127. 

St. Ursula, Venice Academy, 63. 

Satire, power of, 124. See Leech. 

Scenery, destruction of, 138 ; northern and southern compared, 
14b ; and railroads. 180 ; Scott's, Sir W.. love of, id. 
Scepticism and science, 37. 


Schaffhausen. railway over the falls of, 1S0. 

Science, French hook for a child on, 157; modern, on pain and 
pleasure, 13 ; and scepticism, 37 ; suggestions for, 91. 

Scotch mists, 14b. 

Scot r. Sir \\ influence of, on landscape art, 146 ; love of moun¬ 
tains. 14S ; scenery of, 14b; romance of. 6; ' Monastery,’ its 
faults, So ; • White Lady of A vend.' 88. 

Severn, Mr. Arthur, picture of Westminster (1884), 18r. 

Shakspere, ' Midsummer Night’s Dream’on fairies, 87 ; quoted, 
87 . 


Sheridan, Mrs. See Reynolds, ibq. 

Sybil, a Tuscan. 73. See Ai exandf.r, 73. 

Sioht, the unaided, and art. 103 ; does not change in quality, 156; 

and colour, 155 ; a great painter’s, authoritative, 155. 

Simplon, the, railroad over, 1S0. 

Sketch-book, no artist uses a block-book, 176. 
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Sky, the blue of the, and sunlight, 174 seq.\ cyanometer, author's. 

175 ; after storm, described by Wordsworth, 158. 

Smoke nuisance, the modern, 157. 

SOUL, the best questions of a true, 12. 

South America, hideous illustrations of. 116. 

Stanfield, as influenced by Turner, 140. 

Storm Cloud, the, 173 et set l 

Strahan’s ‘Magazine for Youth,’ June 1879,90. 

Strength, the noblest, that of unaided man. 103. 

Suffering, accepted and involuntary, 13. 

SUN, the description of (May 20, 1884), 174. 

Sunset, the ‘demoniac ‘ beauty of the (Americanism), 117, 1 57 - 
Sunshine, the author’s love of, inexpressible, 9-10-11. See 
Claude, Cuyp, Hunt, Turner, ii. 12. 

Symbolism in realistic art, Pre-Raphaelitism, 31. 

Symbols do not give the dignity of the ideas they represent, 35, 

36. 

SYMONDS, Miss (Oxford), Copley Fielding in possession of. 154. 
SYMPATHY, intellectual, ‘no man can enter fully into the mind of 

another,’ 37. 


Tadema, Alma, classic in what sense. 56 ; marble P""<tn e 6 ? ; 
technical accuracy of, 67 ; tone of revolutionary ra e m, 70 . 
twilight of his pictures, 69 : Grosvenor Gallery Collection, 69 , 

Pyrrhic-dance, 69. 

TaINE, M., on the growth of art, 117. 

Taste, the formation of, 24. ... n the distance 

Tendency, the direction more important than the 

reached, 56. , _ 

Teniers’ ‘Chateau at P.erck’’J^ a t^ > ^^^^ e, ^^ I ^ 2 | i j s ^ an(] 

Tenniel, his imagination, an . 3 . Punch . f ounde d 

5,«rr*> ; j- 

fends his Pudding.’ ^In^Memoriam/ and 

Tennyson, his / en,us , h , 1?h romantiC( 6 ; quoted - ‘Idylls of the 
• Northern Farmer, . . In Memoriam,’ liv.— 

King ’—“ Turn, fortune, turn thy v%heel, 4 

“The final goal of ill.” *8* 

Terror in art, 90. 

Thebes, the seven against, 68-69. 

Theseus, 14* • 
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Tintoret, masses of, 133 ; pictures by : the new addition to Na¬ 
tional Gallery, 147 ; Doge Mocenigo (Oxford Schools), 133. 

Titian, drawing of trees by, 178. 

Tobacco, 171. 

Topffer, Swiss caricaturist, his life, 126 ; his * Histoire d’Albert,’ ib. 

TOYS for children, what they like, 83-84. 

Transparency, defined, 120. 

Tree-drawing, modern, as compared with Titian’s, 177. 

Truth, the, in Pre-Raphaelite art, 31-37 ; >n Turner, 105. 

Turner, his character and genius, 139; paints clouds, but never 
a Hower, 170 ; foregrounds of, no flower in any, 139 ; his land¬ 
scape, beyond all other, not representative of it, 139; effect of, 
on contemporary art, 134 ; minuteness in his work, 31 ; sad¬ 
ness of, 139; sight of, 156 ; sunshine of, its bold convention¬ 
alism, 10 ; truth, his magic in his, 105 ; works of: * Loire,’ 
105; National Gallery drawings, 31, 137; Oxford, drawings 

at, 3, 49- 

Tuscany, the poor of, 21, 75. 

Valerius, 141. 

Vanderneer, his ‘Canal Scene’ (National Gallery), 142; the 
‘ Evening Landscape ’ (National Gallery), ib. 

Vandyke, children by, 94 ; Gainsborough’s last words on, 56 ; and 
the Renaissance, 138 ; ‘ Draught of Fishes ’ by (National Gal¬ 
lery), 31, 142. 

Vautier, Bavarian artist, 49. 

Venice, Academy, Carpaccio’s S. Ursula, 63 ; master of works at 
Ducal Palace (G. Boni), 16. 

Virtues, the, and Greek art, 23. 

Visions of great men, 89. 

Vivisection, 19. 

Vulgarity of selfishness, 142. 

Wainscoting, old English, 113. 

War, and Greek art, 69. 

Water, effect on colour of a drop of, 115. 

-Colour, old English, its methods and labour, 150. 

Watts, G. F., completeness of his work, 47 ; Greek feeling in, ib. ; 
hero-worship of, 50 ; Houses of Parliament frescoes, designs 
for, 47. 

Wealth, evils of, 95. 
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WEATHER, good and bad, 148-149 ; bad, worse in lowlands than in 
highlands, 178; modern, its deterioration, and recent phe¬ 
nomena (May 20, 1884), 172 scq .; the effect of it on artists, 

169, 179 - 

Wilkie, children by, 95. 

Wilson, Richard, the first sincere landscape artist, 145. 

Women cannot paint, author’s saying that, 18. 

Wood-carving, mediaeval, 114 - 

Wood-cutting: American, 120; not meant to print blots, 118; 
cheap, 117 ; ease and danger of, 115 ; flesh tint, rendering of, 
,20- modern methods of, 120; and sculpture, material for, 
u 7 ; transparency in, how given, 120; readily expresses ugh- 

ness or terror, 115. . 

Wordsworth, children of, 95 ; love of mountains. '54 . ocie Y> 
,82 ; quoted : • Excursion.’ Book ii.. 154 ; Sonnets-" Wc live by 

admiration." 34 I “ The world is too much with us,” 88. 

Work, goodness of, in proportion to our joy in it, 1 54 - 

YOUTH, praise of modern English, < 34 - 


THE END. 
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PREFACE. 


o 


I T seems to me that the real duty involved in my 
Oxford professorship cannot be completely done by 
giving lectures in Oxford only, but that I ought also to 
give what guidance I may to travellers in Italy. 

The following letters are written as I would write to any 


of my friends who asked me what they ought preferably 
to study in limited time; and I hope they may be found of 
use if read in the places which they describe, or before the 
pictures to which they refer. But in the outset let me 
give my readers one piece of practical advice. If you 
can afford it, pay your custode or sacristan well. You 
may think it an injustice to the next comer; but your pay 
ing him ill is an injustice to all comers, for the necessary 
result of your doing so is that he will lock up or cover 
whatever he can, that he may get his penny fee for show¬ 
ing it; and that, thus exacting a small tax from everybody, 
he°is thankful to none, and gets into a sullen passion if you 
stay more than a quarter of a minute to look at the object 
after it is uncovered. And you will not find it possible to 
examine anything properly under these circumstances. 
Pay your sacristan well, and make friends with him: in 
'nine cases out of ten an Italian is really grateful for the 
monev and more than grateful for human courtesy; and 

( 3 ) 
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will give you some true zeal and kindly feeling in re¬ 
turn for a franc and a pleasant look. How very horrid 
of him to be grateful for money, you think 1 Well, I can 
only tell you that I know fifty people who will write me 
letters full of tender sentiment, for one who will give me 
tenpence; and I shall be very much obliged to you if you 
will give me tenpence for each of these letters of mine, 
though I have done more work than you know of, to 
make them good ten-pennyworths to you. 



MORNINGS IN FLORENCE. 


THE FIRST MORNING. 

SANTA CROCE. 

I F there is one artist, more tlran another, whose work 
it is desirable that you should examine in Florence, 
supposing that you care for old art at all, it. is Giotto. 
You can, indeed, also see work of his at Assisi; hut it is 
not likely you will stop there, to any purpose. At Padua 
there is much; hut only of one period. At Florence whic 
is his birthplace, you can sec pictures by him of every 
date, and every kind. But you had surely better sec, fiist 
what is of his best time aud of the best kind. He painted 
very smaU pictures aud very large-painted from the 
a-e of twelve to sixty-painted some subjects carelessly 
which he had little interest in-some careful y with nil 
his heart. You would surely like, and it would certainly 
be wise, to see him first in his strong and earnest work, 
to see a painting by him, if possible, of large size, and 
wrought with his full strength, and of a subject pleasmg 
to him. And if it were, also, a subject interesting to you 

y °No?i7S yt are interested iu old art, you cannot 
but know the power of the thirteenth century. You 

( 5 ) 
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that the character of it was concentrated in, and to the 
full expressed by, its best king, St. Louis. You know 
St. Louis was a Franciscan, and that the Franciscans, for 
whom Giotto was continually painting under Dante’s ad¬ 
vice, were prouder of him than of any other of their royal 
brethren or sisters. If Giotto ever would imagine any¬ 
body with care and delight, it would be St. Louis, if it 
chanced that anywhere he had St. Louis to paint. 

Also, you know that he was appointed to build the Cam¬ 
panile of the Duomo, because he was then the best master 
of sculpture, painting, and architecture in Florence, and 
supposed to be without superior in the world.* And that 
this commission was given him late in life, (of course he 
could not have designed the Campanile when he was a 
boy;) so therefore, if you find any of his figures painted 
under pure campanile architecture, and the architecture 
by his hand, you know, without other evidence, that the 
painting must be of his strongest time. 

So if one wanted to find anything of his to begin with, 
especially, and could choose what it should be, one would 
say, “A fresco, life size, with campanile architecture be¬ 
hind it, painted in an important place; and if one might 
choose one’s subject, perhaps the most interesting saint of 
all saints—for him to do for us—would be St. Louis.” 

* “ Cum in uni verso orbe non reperiri dicatur quenquam qui suf- 
ticientior sit in his et aliis rnultis artibus magistro Giotto Bondonis 
de Florentia, pietore, ot accipiendus sit in patriii, velut magnus 
magister.”—(Decree of his appointment, quoted by Lord Lindsay, 
vol. ii., p. 247 . > 



SANTA CROCE. 


Wait then for an entirely bright morning; rise with 
the sun, and go to Santa Croce, with a good opera-glass 
in your pocket, with which you shall for once, at any 
rate, see an opus; and, if you have time, several opera. 
Walk straight to the chapel on the right of the choir (“k” 
in your Murray’s guide). When you first get into it, you 
will see nothing but a modern window of glaring glass, 
with a red-hot cardinal in one pane—which piece of mod¬ 
ern manufacture takes away at least seven-eighths of the 
light (little enough before) by which you might have seen 
what is worth sight. Wait patiently till you get used to 
the gloom. Then, guarding your eyes from the accursed 
modern window as best you may, take your opera-glass 
and look to the right, at the uppermost of the two figures 
beside it. It is St. Louis, under campanile architecture, 
painted by-Giotto? or the last Florentine painter who 
wanted a job-over Giotto? That is the first quest.on 
you have to determine; as you will have henceforward, 

in every ease in which you look at a fresco. 

Sometimes there will be no quest.on at all These two 
grey frescos at the bottom of the walls on the right and 

Tel for instance, have been entirely got up ^7-" 
satisfaction, in the last year or two-over Giotto i ha f- 

effaced lines. But that St. Louis? Repainted or^t * 
• . love]v thing,—there can he no question about that 

Z we must look at it, after some preliminary knowledge 

gained, not inattentively. , f ,* 

Your Murray’s Guide tells you that, tins chapel of the 

Bardi della Liberia, in which you stand, ,s covered with 
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frescos by Giotto; tbat they were whitewashed, and only 
laid bare in 1853; that they were painted between 1296 
and 1304; that they represent scenes in the life of St. 
Francis; and that on each side of the window are* paint¬ 
ings of St. Louis of Toulouse, St. Louis king of France, St. 
Elizabeth, of Hungary, and St. Claire,—“ all much restored 
and repainted.” Under such recommendation, the frescos 
are not likely to be much sought after; and accordingly, 
as I was at work in the chapel this morning, Sunday, 
6th September, 1874, two nice-looking Englishmen, under 
guard of their valet de place, passed the chapel without so 
much as looking in. 

You will perhaps stay a little longer in it with me, good 
reader, and find out gradually where you are. Namely, 
in tlie most interesting and perfect little Gothic chapel in 
all Italy—so far as 1 know or can hear. There is no other 
of the great time which has all its fresoos in their place. 
The Arena, though far larger, is of earlier date—not pure 
Gothic, nor showing Giotto’s full force. The lower chapel 
at Assisi is not Gothic at all, and is still only of Giotto’s 
middle time. You have here, developed Gothic, with 
Giotto in his consummate strength, and nothing lost, in 
form, of the complete design. 

By restoration—-judicious restoration, as Mr. Murray 
usually calls it—there is no saying how much you have 
lost. Putting the question of restoration out of your mind, 
however, for a while, think where you are, and what you 
have got to look at. 
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Y"ou are in the chapel next the high altar of the great 
Franciscan church of Florence. A few hundred yards 
west of you, within ten minutes’ walk, is the Baptistery 
of Florence. And five minutes’ walk west of that is the 
great Dominican church of Florence, Santa Maria Novella. 

Get this little hit of geography, and architectural fact, 
well into your mind. There is the little octagon Baptistery 
in the middle; here, ten minutes’ walk east of it, the Fran¬ 
ciscan church of the Holy Cross; there, five minutes’ 
walk west of it, the Dominican church of St. Mary. » 

Now, that little octagon Baptistery stood where it now 
stands (and was finished, though the roof has been altered 
since) in the eighth century. It is the central building of 
Etrurian Christianity,-^>f European Christianity. 

From the day it was finished, Christianity went on 
doincr her best, in Etruria and elsewhere, for four hundred 
years,-and her best seemed to have come to very little, 
when there rose up two men who vowed to God it should 
come to more. And they made it come to more, forth¬ 
with ; of which the immediate sign in Florence was that 
she resolved to have a fine new cross-shaped cathedral in¬ 
stead of her quaint old little octagon one; and a tower 
beside it that should beat Babel :-wlnch two buildings 

you have also within sight. 

But your business is not at present with them but 
With these two earlier churches of Holy Cross and St 
Mary. The two men who were the effectual builders of 
these were the two great religious Powers and Reformers 
of the thirteenth century ;-St. Francis, who taught 
1 * 
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Christian men how they should behave-, ar.d St. Dominic, 
who taught Christian men what they should think. In 
brief, one the Apostle of T\Torks; the other of Faith, 
Each sent his little company of disciples to teach and 
to preach in Florence: St. Francis in 1212; St. Dominic 
in 1220. 

The little companies were settled—one, ten minutes’ 
walk east of the old Baptistery; the other five minutes' 
walk west of it. And after they had stayed quietly in 
such lodgings as were given them, preaching and teach¬ 
ing through most of the century; and had got Florence, 
as it were, heated through, she burst out into Christian 
poetry and architecture, of which you have heard much 
talk :—burst into bloom of Arnolfo, Giotto, Dante, Orcag¬ 
na, and the like persons, whose works you profess to have 
come to Florence that you may see and understand. 

Florence then, thus heated through, first helped her 
teachers to build finer churches. The Dominicans, or 
White Friars, the Teachers of Faith, began their church 
of St. Mary’s in 1279. The Franciscans, or Black Friars, 
the Teachers of Works, laid the first stone of this church 
of the Holy Cross in 1294. And the whole city laid the 
foundations of its new cathedral in 1298. The Domini¬ 
cans designed their own building; but for the Franciscans 
and the town worked the first great master of Gothic art, 
Arnolfo; with Giotto at his side, and Dante looking on, 
and whispering sometimes a word to both. 

And here you stand beside the high altar of the Fran¬ 
ciscans’ church, under a vault of Arnolfo’s building, with 
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at least some of Giotto’s colour on it still fresh; and in 
front of you, over the little altar, is the only reportedly 
authentic portrait of St. Francis, taken from life by Giot¬ 
to’s master. Yet I can hardly blame my two English 
friends for never looking in. Except in the early morn- 
in <>• light, not one touch of all this art can be seen. And 
in°any light, unless you understand the relations of Giotto 
to St. Francis, and of St. Francis to humanity, it will be 

of little interest. 

Observe, then, the special character of Giotto among 
the great painters of Italy is his being a practical person. 
Whatever other men dreamed of, he did. He could work 
in mosaic; he could work in marble; he could paint; and 
he could build; and all thoroughly: a man of supreme 
faculty, supreme common sense. Accordingly, »e ranges 

himself at once among the disciples o tic P os 
Works, and spends most of his time in the same apostle- 

Bhi Now the gospel of Works, according to St. Francis lay 
in three things. You must work without money, and be 
poor. You must work without pleasure and be chaste. 
You must work according to orders, and be obedient. 

Those are St. Francis’s three articles of Italian opera 
By which grew the many pretty things you have come 

SC A h ndnow if you will take your opera-glass and lok up 

to the roof above Arnolfo’s building, you will see it is a 
to tne TOO! quarters, each with a 

pretty Gotlnc cross v uh, .n f ^ ^ ^ ^ 

circular medallion, paintea y 
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altar lias the picture of St. Francis himself. The three 
others, of his Commanding Angels. In front of him, over 
the entrance arch, Poverty. On his right hand, Obedi¬ 
ence. On his left, Chastity. 

Poverty, in a red patched dress, with grey wings, and 
a square nimbus of glory above her head, is flying from a 
black hound, whose head is seen at the corner of the 
medallion. 

Chastity, veiled, is imprisoned in a tower, while angels 
watch her. 

Obedience bears a yoke on her shoulders, and lays her 
hand on a book. 

Now, this same quatrefoil, of St. Francis and his three 
Commanding Angels, was also painted, but much more 
elaborately, by Giotto, on the cross vault of the lower 
church of Assisi, and it is a question of interest which of 
the two roofs was painted first. 

Your Murray’s Guide tells you the frescos in this cha¬ 
pel were painted between 1296 and 1304. But as they 
represent, among other personages, St. Louis of Toulouse, 
who was not canonized till 1317, that statement is not 
altogether tenable. Also, as the first stone of the church 
was only laid in 1294, when Giotto was a youth of eigh¬ 
teen, it is little likely that either it would have been ready 
to be painted, or he ready with his scheme of practical 
divinity, two years later. 

Farther, Arnolfo, the builder of the main body of the 
church, died in 1310. And as St. Louis of Toulouse was 
not a saint till seven years afterwards, and the frescos 
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therefore beside the window not painted in A rnolfo's day, 
it becomes another question whether Arnolfo left the 
chapels or the church at all, in their present form. 

On which point—now that I have shown you where 
Giotto’s St. Louis is—I will ask you to think awhile, 
until you are interested; and then I will try to satisfy 
your curiosity. Therefore, please leave the little chapel 
for the moment, and walk down the nave, till you come 
to two sepulchral slabs near the west end, and then look 
about you and see what sort of a church Santa Croce is. 

Without looking about you at all, you may find, in 
your Murray, the useful information that it is a church 
which “ consists of a very wide nave and lateral aisles 
separated by seven fine pointed arches.” And as you will 
bo—under ordinary conditions of tourist hurry-glad to 
learn so much, without looking, it is little likely to occur 
to you that this nave and two rich aisles requned also 
for your complete present comfort, walls at both ends, and 
a roof on the top. It is just possible, indeed you may 
have been struck, on entering, by the curious disposition 
of painted glass at the cast end ;-more remotely possible 
th^t in returning down the nave, you may this moment 
hav; noticed the extremely small circular -udow at tho 
west end; but the chances are a thousand to one that 
after being pulled from tomb to tomb round the aisles and 
chapels you should take so extraordinary an additional 

mount of pains as to look up at the roof, -unless you do 
amount oi p lts effect upon you, 

You wit 
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return home with a general impression that Santa Cioce 
is, somehow, the ugliest Gothic church you ever were 
in. Well, that is really so; and now, will you take the 
pains to see why ? 

There are two features, on which, more than on any 
others^ the grace and delight of a line Gothic building 
depends; one is the springing of its vaultings, the other 
the proportion and fantasy of its- traceries. This church 
of Santa Croce has no vaultings at all, but the roof of a 
farm-house barn. And its windows are all of the same 
pattern,—the exceedingly prosaic one of two pointed 
arches, with a round hole above, between them. 

And to make the simplicity of the roof more conspic¬ 
uous, the aisles are successive sheds, built at every arch. 
In the aisles of the Campo Santo of Pisco, the unbroken 
flat roof leaves the eye free to look to the tracories; but 
here, a succession of np-and-down sloping beam and lath 
gives the impression of a line of stabling rather than a 
church aisle. And lastly, while, in line Gothic buildings, 
the entire perspective concludes itself gloriously in the 
high and distant apse, here the nave is cut across sharply 
by a line of ten chapels, the apse being only a tall recess 
in the midst of them, so that, strictly speaking, the 
church is not of the form of a cross, but of a letter T. 

Can this clumsy and ungraceful arrangement be indeed 
the design of the renowned Arnolfo? 

Yes, this is purest Arnolfo-Gothic; not beautiful by 
any means; but deserving, nevertheless, our thoughtful- 
lest examination. "We will trace its complete character 
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another day: just now we are only concerned with tins 
pre-Christian form of the letter T, insisted upon in the 

lines of chapels. 

Kespeoting which you are to observe, that the first 
Christian churches in the catacombs took the form of a 
blunt cross naturally; a square chamber having a 
vaulted recess on each side; then the Byzantine churches 
were structurally built in the form of an equal cross; 
while the heraldic and other ornamental equal-armed 
crosses are partly signs of glory and victory, partly of 

li<rht, and divine spiritual presence * 

°But the Franciscans and Dominicans saw m the cross 
no sign of triumph, but of trial.f The wounds of their 

.See, on this subject k„ wT'“ U ’ S 

Teaching of the Primitive Church J-™ ^ s;udy of ear , y 

t I have never obtainet many othor 

Christian bo occasionally 

causes, the choice hercoinmunit j e sit may he made. Symbol- 

attributed, or by wh. er with the Franciscans, and con- 

ism, for instance, has 11 ' . . J he Doin inicans; but in all cases, and 
venionco for preaching ho clos0 tribune to the brightly- 

in all places, the trftn8 ' tl0, ‘ chang0 in Christian fooling between 
lighted apse, indicates t *L ubUc judgment or teaching, or 

regarding a church as a place fo pv ” ril|se . ^ following 
a place for private prayerand 8 8 ' perfect history of his 

passage from the Dean of ^rontine church The near- 

Abbey ought to bo r ® ad Abbey in this aspect is the church ol 
est approach to W estim hero, the present destination 

or Santa Croce at Florence. J. ,"originalrt..i*n, hu, was the result 

of the building was no part oft ^ ohurcl , of one of the two 

of various converging cnu«>B- nay0 lorgo beyond all proportion to 
great preaching orders, it Frano jscan, bound by vows of pov- 

it* choir. That order being the F ed th0 who i e space clear 

° f iuo lra " o,s 
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Master were to be tbeir inheritance. So their first aim 
was to make what image to the cross their church might 
present, distinctly that of the actual instrument of death. 

And they did this most effectually by using the form 
of the letter T, that of the Furca or Gibbet,—not the 
sign of peace. 

Also, their churches were meant for use; not show, nor 
self-glorification, nor town - glorification. They wanted 
places for preaching, prayer, sacrifice, burial; and had no 
intention of showing how high they could build towers, 
or how widely they could arch vaults. Strong walls, and 
the roof of a barn,—these your Franciscan asks of his 
Arnolfo. These Arnolfo gives,—thoroughly and wisely 
built; the successions of gable roof being a new device 
for strength, much praised in its day. 

This stern humor did not last long. Arnolfo himself 
had other notions; much more Cimabue and Giotto; most 
of all, Nature and Heaven. Something else had to be 
taught about Christ than that He was wounded to death. 

cans, especially in a convent hallowed by a visit from St. Francis 
himself, drew to it not only the chief civic festivals, but also the 
numerous families who gave aims to the friars, and whose con¬ 
nection with their church was, for this reason, in turn encouraged 
by them. In those graves, piled with standards and achievements 
of the noble families of Florence, were successively interred—not 
because of their eminence, but as members or friends of those fami¬ 
lies—some of the most illustrious personages of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. Thus it came to pass, as if by accident, that in the vault of 
the Buonarotti was laid Michael Angelo; in the vault of the Vivi- 
ani the preceptor of one of their house, Galileo. From those two 
burial8 (he church gradually became the recognized shrine of Italian 
genius.” 
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Nevertheless, look how grand this stern form would he, 
restored to its simplicity. It is not the old church which 
is in itself unimpressive. It is the old church defaced by 
Vasari, by Michael Angelo, and by modern Florence. 
See those huge tombs on your right hand and left, at the 
sides of the aisles, with their alternate gable and round 
tops, and their paltriest of all possible sculpture, trying 
to be grand by bigness, and pathetic by expense, dear 
them all down in your imagination; fancy the vast hall 
with its massive pillars,—not painted calomel-pill colour, 
as now, but of their native stone, with the rough, true 
wood for roof—and a people praying beneath them, 
strong in abiding, and pure in life, as their rocks and 
olive forests. That was Arnolfo’s Santa Croce. Nor did 

his work remain long without grace. 

That very line of chapels in which we found our St. 
Louis shows signs of change in temper. They have no 
pent-house roofs, but true Gothic vaults: we found our 
four-square type of Franciscan Law on one of them. 

It is probable, then, that these chapels may be later 
than the rest—even in their stonework. In their decora¬ 
tion, they are so, assuredly ; belonging already to the time 
when the story of St. Francis was becoming a passionate 
tradition, told and painted everywhere with delight. 

And that high recess, taking the place of apse, in the 
centre -see how noble it is in the coloured shade sur- 
rounding and joining the glow of its windows, though 
.heir form be so simple. You are not to be amused here 
Dy patterns in balanced stone, as a French or English 
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architect would amuse you, says Arnolfo. “You are tc 
read and think, under these severe walls of mine; immor¬ 
tal li ands will write upon them.” We will go back, there¬ 
fore, into this line of manuscript chapels presently; but 
first, look at the two sepulchral slabs by which you are 
standing. That farther of the two from the west end is one 
of the most beautiful pieces of fourteenth century sculp¬ 
ture in this world; and it contains simple elements of ex¬ 
cellence, by your understanding of which you may test 
your power of understanding the more difficult ones you 
will have to deal with presently. 

It represents an old man, in the high deeply-folded cap 
worn by scholars and gentlemen in Florence from 1300— 
1500, lying dead, with a book in his breast, over which 
his hands are folded. At his feet is this inscription: 
“Tcmporibus hie suis phylosophye atq. medicine culrnen 
fait Galileus de Galileis olim Bonajutis qui etiam summo 
in magistratu miro quodam modo rempublicam dilexit, 
oujus sancte memorie bene acte vite pie benedictus fihus 
hunc tumulum patri sibi suisq. posteris edidit.” 

Mr. Murray tells you that the effigies “in low relief” 
(alas, yes 

with a trace only of the deeper lines left, but originally in 
very bold relief,) with which the floor of Santa Croce is 
inlaid, of which this by which you stand is characteristic, 
are “interesting from the costume,” but that, “except in 
the case of John Ketterick, Bishop of St. David’s, few of 
the other names have any interest beyond the walls of 
Florence.” As, however, you are at present within the 


, low enough now—worn mostly into flat stones, 
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walls of Florence, you may perhaps condescend to take 
some interest in’ this ancestor or relation of the Galileo 
whom Florence indeed left to be externally interesting, 

and would not allow to enter in her walls.* 

I am not sure if I rightly place or construe the phrase 
in the above inscription, “cujus sancte memorie bene 
actebut, in main purport, the legend runs thus: “This 
Galileo of the Galilei was, in his times, the head of philos¬ 
ophy and medicine; who also in the highest magistracy 
loved the republic marvellously ; whose son, blessed in in¬ 
heritance of his holy memory and well-passed and pious 
life, appointed this tomb for his hither, for himself, and 

for his posterity.” 

There is no date; but the slab immediately behind it 
nearer tbe western door, is of the same style, but of later 
and inferior work, and bears date-I forget now of what 

early year in the fifteenth century. 

Bat Florence was stiU in her pride ; and you may ob 
serve in this epitaph, on what it was based, That her 
philosophy was studied together with useful arts, and as a 
part of them; that the masters in these became naturally 
[he masters in public affairs; that in such mag*trac£ they 
loved the State, and neither cringed to it nor robbed 
that the sons honoured their fathers, and received their 
fathers’ honour as the most blessed inheritance. Kcmem- 
her Le phrase “vita pie benedictus films,” to he compared 

* -‘Seven years a prisoner at the city gate, 

Let in but his grave clothes ” „ 

Rogers “Italy, 
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with the “nos nequiores” of the declining days of all 
states,—chiefly now in Florence, France and England. 

Thus much for the local interest of name. Next for 
the universal interest of the art of this tomb. 

It is the crowning virtue of all great art that, however 
little is left of it by the injuries of time, that little will be 
lovely. As long as you can see anything, you can see— 
almost all;—so much the hand of the master will suggest 
of his soul. 

And here you are well quit, for once, of restoration. 
No one cares for this sculpture; and' if Florence would 
only thus put all her old sculpture and painting under her 
feet, and simply use them for gravestones and oilcloth, she 
would be more merciful to them than she is now. Here, 
at least, what little is left is true. 

And, if you look long, you will find it is not so little. 
That worn face is still a perfect portrait of the old man, 
though like one struck out at a venture, with a few rough 
touches of a master’s chiseL And that falhng drapery of 
his cap is, in its few lines, faultless, and subtle beyond 
description. 

And now, here is a simple but most useful test of your 
capacity for understanding Florentine sculpture or paint¬ 
ing. If you can see that the lines of that cap are both 
right, and lovely; that the choice of ihe folds is exquisite 
in its ornamental relations of line; and that the softness 
and ease of them is complete,—though only sketched with 
a few dark touches,—then you can understand Giotto’s 
drawing, and Botticelli’s;—Donatello’s carving and Luca’s. 
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But if you see nothing in this sculpture, you will see noth¬ 
ing in theirs, of theirs. Where they choose to imitate 
flesh, or silk, or to play any vulgar modern trick with 
marble—(and they often do)—whatever, in a word, is 
French, or American, or Cockney, in their work, you can 
see; but what is Florentine, and for ever great—unless 
you can see also the beauty of this old man in his citizen s 

cap,—you will see never. 

There is more in this sculpture, however, than its sim- 
pie portraiture and noble drapery. The old man lies on a 
piece of embroidered carpet; and, protected by tbehigher 
relief, many of tbe finer lines of this are almost uninjured; 
in particular, its exquisitely-wrought fringe and tassels 
are nearly perfect. And if you will kneel down and look 
long at the tassels of the cushion under the head, and the 
way they fill the angles of the stone, you will,—or may- 
know, from this example alone, what noble decorative 
sculpture is, and was, and must be, from the days of ear¬ 
liest Greece to those of latest Italy. 

“Exquisitely sculptured fringe I ” and you have just been 

abusing sculptors who play tricks with marble 1 Yes, and 
YOU cannot find a better example, in all the museums of 
Europe, of the work of a man who does not play tricks 
with it-than this tomb. Try to understand the differ¬ 
ence . it is- a point of quite cardinal importance to all your 


future study of sculpture. 

I told you, observe, that the old Galileo was lying on 
piece of embroidered carpet. I don’t think, if I had not 
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told you, tliat you would have found it out for yourself 
It is not so like a carpet as all that comes to. 

But had it been a modern trick-sculpture, the moment 
you came to the tomb you would have said, “Dear me! 
how wonderfully that carpet is done,—it doesn’t look liko 
stone in the least—one longs to take it up and beat it, to 
get the dust off'.” 

Now whenever you feel inclined to speak so of a sculp¬ 
tured drapery, be assured, without more ado, the sculpture 
is base, and bad. You will merely waste your time and 
corrupt your tnste by looking at it. Nothing is so easy 
as to imitate drapery in marble. You may cast a piece 
any da} r ; and carve it with such subtlety that the marble 
shall be an absolute image of the folds. But that is not 
sculpture. That is mechanical manufacture. 

No great sculptor, from the beginning of art to the end 
of it, has ever carved, or ever will, a deceptive drapery. 
He has neither time nor will to do it. His mason’s lad 
may do that if he likes. A man who can carve a limb 
or a face never finishes inferior parts, but either with a 
hasty and scornful chisel, or with such grave and strict 
selection of their lines as you know at once to be imagina¬ 
tive, not imitative. 

But if, as in this case, he wants to oppose the simplicity 
of his central subject with a rich background,—a labyrinth 
of ornamental lines to relieve the severity of expressive 
ones,—he will carve you a carpet, or a tree, or a rose 
thicket, with their fringes and leaves and thorns, elabo¬ 
rate’ as richly as natural ones; but always for the sake of 
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the arnamental form, never of the imitation; yet, seizing 
the natural character in the lines he gives, with twenty 
times the precision and clearness of sight that the mere 
imitator has. Examine the tassels of the cushion, and the 


way they blend with the fringe, thoroughly; you cannot 
possibly see finer ornamental sculpture. Then, look at 
the same tassels in the same place of the slab next the 
west end of the church, and you will see a scholar’s rude 
imitation of a master’s hand, though in a fine school 
(Notice, however, the folds of the drapery at the feet of 
this figure: they are cut so as to show the hem of the 
robe within as well as without, and are fine) Then, as 
you go back to Giotto’s chapel, keep to the left, and jus 
beyond the north door in the aisle is the much celebrated 
tomb of C. Marsuppini, by Dcsider.o of Sett.gnano It 
is very fine of its kind; but there the drapery is chiefly 

“ Id another tomb of the fine time, which, looking 
I t at you will recognize the difference between the lalse 

nd true art, as far as there is capacity * »£££ 
, n And if you really and honestly like the low 

T' of and see more beauty in them, you have also 
y ing s on , . Giotto, into whose chapel we will 

the power of enj yg for the lig bt must have 

"Xtr; and now that you have been looking at 
left it by this , bad better traverse nave 

these sculptures on the 3 that sacred 

and aisle across and across; and get some 
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field of stone. In the north transept you will find a beau 
tiful knight, the finest in chiseling of all these tombs, ex¬ 
cept one by the same hand in the south aisle just where 
it enters the south transept. Examine the lines of the 
Gothic niches traced above them; and what is left of ara 
besque on their armour. They are far more beautiful and 
tender in chivalric conception than Donatello’s St. George, 
which is merely a piece of vigorous naturalism founded 
on these older tombs. If you will drive in the evening to 
the Chartreuse in Yal d’Ema, you may see there an unin¬ 
jured example of this slab-tomb by Donatello himself: very 
beautiful; but not so perfect as the earlier ones on which 
it is founded. And you may see some fading light and 
ehade of monastic life, among which if you stay till the 
fireflies come out in the twilight, and thus get to sleep 
when you come home, you will be better prepared for to¬ 
morrow morning’s walk—if you will take another with 
me—than if you go to a party, to talk sentiment about 
Italy, and hear the last news from London and New York. 



THE SECOND MORNING. 

THE GOLDEN GATE. 

fT^o.DAY, as early as you please, and at all events be- 
_L fore doing anything else, let us go to Giotto’s own 
parish-church, Santa Maria Novella. If, walking from 
the Strozzi Palace, you look on your right for the Way 
of the Beautiful Ladies,” it will take you quickly there. 

Do not let anything in the way of acquaintance, sacris¬ 
tan or chance sight, stop you in doing what I tell you. 
Walk straight up the church, into the apse of it, (you 
may let your eyes rest, as you walk, on the glow of its 
Zs only mind the step, half way ;)-and lift the_ cur- 
tain and go in behind the grand marble altar giving 
anybody who follows you anything they want, to hold 

th you 0 know S ,’ lst°probably, already, that the frescos o„ 

r side ^r:“£v zxr*,*** 

I'! low the portraits in them are so. Nevertheless, 
somehow, you don’t really enjoy these frescos, nor come 

0f The h re e a’so d n 0 oT which is, that if you are a nice person, 
C7e not nice enough „ 

^ the 
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windows, for a few minutes, thgit you may better feel tbe 
art you are really to study, by its contrast with, these. 

On your left hand is represented the birth of tbe Vir¬ 
gin. On your right, her meeting with Elizabeth. 

You can’t easily see better pieces—(nowhere more pomp¬ 
ous pieces)—of flat goldsmiths’ work. Ghirlandajo was 
to the end of his life a mere goldsmith, with a gift of por¬ 
traiture. And here he has done his best, and has put a 
long wall in wonderful perspective, and the whole city of 
Florence behind Elizabeth’s house in the hill country; 
and a splendid bas-relief, in the style of Luca della Robbia, 
in St. Anne’s bedroom; and he has carved all the pilas¬ 
ters, and embroidered all the dresses, and flourished and 
trumpeted into every corner; and it is all done, within just 
a point, as well as it can be done; and quite as well as 
Ghirlandajo could do it. But the point in which it just 
misses being as well as it can be done, is the vital point. 
And it is all simply—good for nothing. 

Extricate yourself from the goldsmiths rubbish of it, 
and look full at the Salutation. You will say, perhaps, 
at first, “ What grand and graceful figures l” Are you 
sure they are graceful? Look again and you will see 
their draperies hang from them exactly as they would 
from two clothes-pegs. Ndw, fine drapery, really well 
drawn, as it hangs from a clothes-peg, is always rather 
impressive, especially if it be disposed in large breadths 
and deep folds; but that is the only grace of their figures. 

Secondly. Look at the Madonna, carefully. You will 
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Gnd she is not the least meek—only stupid,—as all the 
other women in the picture are. 


“St. Elizabeth, you think, is nice”? Yes; “and she 
says, 1 Whence is this to me, that the mother of my Lord 
should come to me?’ really with a great deal of serious 
feeling ?” Yes, with a great deal. Well, you have looked 
enough at those two. Now—just for another minute- 
look at the birth of the Virgin. “A most graceful group, 
(your Murray’s Guide tells you,) in the attendant ser¬ 
vants.” Extremely so. Also, the one holding the child is 
rather pretty. Also, the servant pouring out the water does 
it from a great height, without splashing; most cleverly. 
Also, the lady coming to ask for St. Anne, and see the 
baby, walks majestically and is very finely dressed. And 
as for that bas-relief in the style of Luca della Robbia, 
vou might really almost think it t«u Luca! The very 
best plated goods, Master Ghirlandajo, no doubt—always 


on hand at your shop. . . 

Well now you must ask for the Sacristan, who is civil 

and nice enough, and get him to let you into the green 
cloister, and then go into the less cloister opening out ol 
it on the right, as you go down the steps; and you must 
ask for the tomb of the Marcheza Stiozzi Ridolfi , and in 
the recess behind the Marchesa's tomb-very close to the 
ground, and in excellent light, if the day .s fine-you will 
2* two small frescos, only about four feet w.de each, in 
odi-shaped bits of wall-quarters of circles; represent 
ing-that on the left, the Meeting of Joachim and Ann. 
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at the Gollen Gate; and that on the right, the Birth of 
the Virgin. 

No flourish of trumpets here, at any rate, you think I 
No gold on the gate; and, for the birth of the Virgin is 
this all l Goodness I—nothing to be seen, whatever, of bas- 
reliefs, nor fine dresses, nor graceful pourings out of water, 
nor processions of visitors ? 

No. There’s but one thing you can see, here, which 
you didn’t in Ghirlandajo’s fresco, unless you were very 
clever and looked hard for it—the Baby 1 And you are 
never likely to see a more true piece of Giotto’s work in 
this world. 

A round-faced, small-eyed little thing, tied up in a 
bundle l 

Yes, Giotto was of opinion she must have appeared 
really not much else than that. But look at the servant 
who has just finished dressing her;—awe-struck, full of 
love and wonder, putting her hand softly on the child’s 
head, who has never cried. The nurse, who has just 
taken her, is—the nurse, and no more: tidy in the ex¬ 
treme, and greatly proud and pleased; but would be as 

much so with any other child. 

Ghirlandajo’s St. Anne (I ought to have told you to no 
tice that,—you can afterwards) is sitting strongly up in 
bed, watching, if not directing, all that is going on. Gi¬ 
otto’s, lying down on the pillow, leans her face on her 
hand; partly exhausted, partly in deep thought. She 
knows all that will be well done for the child, either by the 
servants, or God; she need not look after anything. 
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At the foot of the bed is the midwife, and a servant 
who has brought drink for St. Anne. The servant stops, 
seeing her so quiet; asking the midwife, Shall I give 
it her now? The midwife, her hands lifted under her 
robe, in the attitude of thanksgiving, with Giotto distin¬ 
guishable always, though one doesn’t know how, from 
that of prayer,) answers, with her look, “Let be-she 

does not want anything.” 

At the door a single acquaintance is coming in, to see 
the child Of ornament, there is only the entirely simple 
outline of the vase which the.servant carries; of colour, 
two or three masses of sober red, and pure white, with 

brown and grey. . , , . 

That is all. And if you can be pleased with this, you 

can see Florence. But if not, by all means amuse your- 

self there, if you find it amusing, as long as you hke; you 


can never 6ee it. 

But if indeed you are pleased, ever so httle, with this 
fresco, think what that pleasure means. I brought you, on 
purpose, round, through the richest overture, and farrago of 
tweedledum and twecdledee, I could find in Florence; and 
here is a tune of four notes, on a shepherd s pipe played 
by the picture of nobody; and yet you like it 1 You 
klw what music is, then. Here is another hftle tune by 
che same player, and sweeter. I let you hear the simplest 


first. 

The fresco on the 
and the rosy figures! 


left hand, with the bright blue sky 
Why, anybody might like thatl 
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Yes; but, alas, all the blue sky is repainted. It was 
blue always, however, and bright too; and I dare say, 
when the fresco was first done, anybody did like it. 

You know the story of Joachim and Anna, I hope? 
Not that I do, myself, quite in the ins and outs; and if 
you don’t I’m not going to keep you waiting while I tell it. 
All you need know, and you scarcely, before this fresco, 
need know so much, is, that here are an old husband and 
old wife, meeting again by surprise, after losing each other 
and being each in great fear;—meeting at the place where 
they were told by God each to go, without knowing what 
was to happen there. 

“So they rushed into one another’s arms, and kissed 
each other.” 

No, says Giotto,—not that. 

“They advanced to meet, in a manner conformable tc 
the strictest laws of composition; and with their drape¬ 
ries cast into folds which no one until Raphael could have 
arranged better.” 

No, says Giotto,—not that. 

St. Anne has moved quickest; her dress just falls into 
folds sloping backwards enough to tell you so much. She 
has caught St. Joachim by his mantle, and draws him to 
her, softly, by that. St. Joachim lays his hand under her 
arm, seeing she is like to faint, and holds her up. They 
do not kiss each other—only look into each other’s eyes. 
And God’s angel lays his hand on their heads. 

Behind them, there are two rough figures, busied with 
iheir own affairs,—two of Joachim’s shepherds; one, bare- 
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headed, the other wearing the wide Floreutirc cap with 
the falling point behind, which is exactly l'ke the tube of 
a larkspur or violet; both carrying game, and talking to 
each other about—Greasy Joan and her pot, or the like. 
Not at all the sort of persons whom you would have 
thought in harmony with the scene;—by the laws of the 

drama, according to Racine or Voltaire. 

No, but according to Shakespeare, or Giotto, these arc 
iust the kind of persons likely to be there: as much as the 
angel is likely to be there also, though you will be t old nowa¬ 
days that Giotta was absurd for jutting him into the sky, of 
which an apothecary con always produce the similar blue, 
in a bottle. And now that you have had Shakespeare, 
and sundry other men of head and heart, following the 
track of this shepherd lad, you can forgive him his gro¬ 
tesques in the corner. But that he should have forgiven 
them to himself, after the training lie had had, this is the 
wonder! We have seen simple pictures enough mom 
day and therefore we think that of course shepherd boys 
will’sketch shepherds: what wonder is there in that? 

I can show you how in ft* shepherd boy it was very 
wonderful indeed, if you will walk for five minutes back 
into the church with me, and up into the cliapc at he end 
Of the south transept,-at least if the days bright, and 
you pet the Sacristan to undraw the wmdow-ourtam m 
the transept itself. For then the light of >t w, 11 be enough 
t low yon the entirely authentic and most renowned 
work of Giotto’s master; and you will see through wha. 

schooling the lad had gone. 
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A good and brave master he was, if ever boy had one; 
and, as you will find when you know really who the great 
men are, the master is half their life; and well they know 
it—always naming themselves from their master, rather 
than their families. See then what kind of work Giotto 
had been first put to. There is, literally, not a square inch 
of all that panel—some ten feet high by six or seven 
wide—which is not wrought in gold and colour with the 
fineness of a Greek manuscript. There is not such an 
elaborate piece of ornamentation in the first page of any 
Gothic king’s missal, as you will find in that Madonna’s 
throne;—the Madonna herself is meant to be grave and 
noble only; and to be attended only by angels. 

And here is this saucy imp of a lad declares his people 
must do without gold, and without thrones; nav, that 
the Golden Gate itself shall have no gilding, that St. 
Joachim and St. Anne shall have only one angel between 
them: and their servants shall have their joke, and nobody 
say them nay! 

Tt is most wonderful; and would have been impossible, 
had Cimabue been a common man, though ever so great 
in his own way. Nor could I in any of my former think¬ 
ing understand how it was, till I saw Cimabue’s own work 
at Assisi; in which he shows himself, at heart, as inde 
pendent of his gold as Giotto,—even more intense, capable 
of higher things than Giotto, though of none, perhaps, so 
keen or sweet. But to this day, among all the Mater 
Dolorosas of Christianity, Cimabue’s at Assisi is the 
noblest; nor did any painter after him add one link to the 
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chain of thought with which he summed the creation of 

the earth, and preached its redemption. 

He evidently never checked the boy, from the first day 
ho found him. Showed him all he knew: talked with him 
of many things he felt himself unable to paint: made 
him a workman and a gentleman,—above all, a Chris¬ 
tian -yet left him-a shepherd. And Heaven had made 
him’ such a painter, that, at his height, the words of h.s 
epitaph are in nowise overwrought: “Ille ego sum, pe. 

quern pictura extincta revixit. 

A word or two, now, about the repainting by which th» 

nictura extincta has been revived to meet existing taste. 

The sky is entirely daubed over with fresh blue; yet il 

leaves with unusual care the original outline of the de- 

scending angel, and of the white clouds about his body. 

Tills idea of the angel laying his hands on the two heads 

—(as a bishop at Confirmation does, in a hurry; and I ve 

seen one sweep four together, like Arnold de Winkel- 

ied) -partly in blessing, partly as a symbol of their being 

brought together to the same place by God,-was after- 

warib repeated again and again: there is one beautifu 
„ „ f amon <r the old pictures in the schools of 

Oxford This is the first occurrence of it that I know in 
r. nainting’ but the idea is Etruscan-Greek, and 

iT^ert bv the Etruscan sculptors of the door of the Bap- 
. of Pisa of the evil angel, who “lays the heads to 

gether” of two very different persons from these-Hero 
dias and her daughter. 


2* 
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Joachim, and the shepherd with the larkspur cap, arc 
both quite safe; the other shepherd a little reinforced 
the black bunches of grass, hanging about are retouches. 
They were once bunches of plants drawn with perfect 
delicacy and care;—you may see one left, faint, with heart- 
shaped leaves, on the highest ridge of rock above the 
shepherds. The whole landscape is, however, quite uu- 
decipherably changed and spoiled. 

You will be apt to think at lirst, that if anything has 
been restored, surely the ugly shepherd’s uglier feet have. 
No, n t at all. Restored feet are always drawn with en¬ 
tirely orthodox and academical toes, like the Apollo Bel- 
videre’s. You would have admired them very much. 
Those are Giotto’s own doing, every bit; and a precious 
business he has had of it, trying again and again—in 
vain. Even hands were difficult enough to him, at this 
time; but feet, and bare legs! Well, he’ll have a try, he 
thinks, and gets really a fair line at last, when you are 
close to it; but, laying the light on the ground afterwards, 
he dare not touch this precious and dear-bought outline. 
Slops all round it, a quarter of an inch off,* with such 
effect as von see. But if vou want to know what sort of 

% c 

legs and feet he can draw, look at our lambs , in the cor¬ 
nel- of the fresco under the arch on vour left ! 

And there is one on your right, though more repainted 
—the little Virgin presenting herself at the Temple,— 

* Perhaps it is only tho restorer’s white on the ground that stops; 
Nit I think a restorer would never have been so wise, but huva 
' ne ri^ht up to the outline, and spoiled all. 
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about which 1 could also say much. The stooping figure, 
kissing the hem of her robe without her knowing, is, as 
far as I remember, first in this fresco; the origin, itself, 
of the main design in all the others you know so well; 
(and with its steps, by the way, in better perspective 

already than most of them). 

“This the original one!” you will be inclined to ex¬ 
claim, if you have any general knowledge of the subse¬ 
quent art. “This Giotto! why it’s a cheap rechauffe of 
Titian!” No, my friend. The boy who tried so hard to 
draw those steps in perspective had been carried down 
others, to his grave, two hundred years before Titian rau 
alone at Cadore. But, as surely as Venice looks on the sea, 
Titian looked upon this, and caught the reflected light of 

it forever. ' 

What kind of boy is this, think you, who can make 

Titian his copyist,-Dante his friend? What new power 

is here which is to change the heart of Italy f can you 

see it, feel it, writing before you those words on the laded 

wall? „ 

“You shall see things—as they Arc. 

“And the least with the greatest, because God made 

th ‘‘And the greatest with the least, because God made 
vnu and nave you eyes and a heart.” 

I You shall see things-as they are. So easy a matter 

tha ; you think? SO much more difficult and subhme tc 
Paint grand processions and golden thrones, than St. Aunt 
faint on her pillow, and her servant at pause? 
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Easy or not, it is all the sight that is required of you 
in this world,—to see things, and men, and yourself,—as 
they are. 

II. And the least with the greatest, because God made 
them,—shepherd, and flock, and grass of the field, no less 
than the Golden Gate. 

III. But also the golden gate of Heaven itself, open, 
and the angels of God coming down from it. 

These three things Giotto taught, and men believed, in 
his day. Of which Faith you shall next see brighter 
work; only, before we leave the cloister, I want to sum 
for you one or two of the instant and evident technical 

changes produced in the school of Florence by this teach¬ 
ing. 

One of quite the first results of Giotto’s simply looking 
at things as they were, was his finding out that a red 
thing was red, and a brown thing brown, and a white 
thing white—all over. 

The Greeks had painted anything anyhow,—gods black, 
horses red, lips and cheeks white; and when the Etrus¬ 
can vase expanded into a Cimabue picture, or a Tafi mo¬ 
saic, still,—except that the Madonna was to have a blue 
dress, and everything else as much gold on it as could be 
managed,—thei e was very little advance in notions of 
colour. Suddenly, Giotto threw aside all the glitter, and 
all the conventionalism; and declared that he saw the sky 
blue, the tablecloth white, and angels, when he dreamed 
of them, rosy. And he simply founded the schools of 
colour in Italy—Venetian and all, as I will show you to- 
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morrow morning, if it is fine. And what is more, nobi dy 
discovered much about colour after him. 

But a deeper result of his resolve to look at things as 
they were, was his getting so heartily interested in them 
that he couldn’t miss their decisive moment. There is a 
decisive instant in all matters; and if you look languidly, 


you are sure to miss it. Nature seems always, somehow, 
trying to make you miss it. “I will see that through,” 
you must say, “ without turning my head”; or you won’t 
see the trick of it at all. And the most significant thing 
in all his work, you will find hereafter, is his choice of 
moments. I will give you at once two instances in a pic- 
ture which, for other reasons, you should quickly 
pare with these frescos. Return by the Via delle Belle 
Donne; keep the Casa Strozzi on your right; and go 
straight on, through the market. The Florentines think 
themselves so civilized, forsooth, for building a nuovo 
Luno- Arno, and three manufactory chimneys opposite it; 
and vet sell butchers’ meat, dripping red, peaches, and an¬ 
chovies, side by side: it is a sight to be seen Much 
more, Luca della Robbia’s Madonna in the circle above 
the chapel door. Never pass hear the market without 
looking at it; and glance from the vegetables underneath 
to Lull’s leaves and lilies, that you may see how honestly 
he was trying to make his clay like the garden-stuff. But 

to-day you may pass quickly on to the Uffizn, which wi. 
to aay, y jr the t g8 ,il e ry, tun? 

- .Sri - r - at wiu 

be No. 6, Giotto’s “Agony in the garden. 
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I used to think it so dull that I could not believe it was 
Giotto’s. That is partly from its dead colour, which is 
the boy’s way of telling you it is night:—more from the 
subject being one quite beyond his age, and which he felt 
no pleasure in trying at. You may see he was still a boy, 
for he not only cannot draw feet yet, in the least, and 
scrupulously hides them therefore; but is very hard put 
to it for the hands, being obliged to draw them mostly in 
the same position,—all the four fingers together. But in 
the careful bunches of grass and weeds you will see what 
the fresco foregrounds were before they got spoiled; and 
there are some things he can understand already, even 
about that Agony, thinking of it in his own fixed way. 
Some things,—not altogether to be explained by the old 
symbol of the angel with the cup. He will try if he can¬ 
not explain them better in those two little pictures below • 
which nobody ever looks at; the great Roman sarcopha¬ 
gus being put in front of them, aud the fight glancing on 
the new varnish so that you must twist about like a liz¬ 
ard to see anything. Nevertheless, you may make out 
what Giotto meant. 

“ The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not 
drink it?” In what was its bitterness?—thought the 
boy. “Crucifixion?—Well, it hurts, doubtless; but the 
thieves had to bear it too, and many poor human wretches 
have to bear worse on our battlefields. But”—and he 
thinks, and thinks, and then he paints his two little pic¬ 
tures for the predella. 
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They represent, of course, the sequence of the time in 
Getbsemane; but see what choice the youth made of his 
moments, having two panels to fill. Plenty of choice fo. 
him—in pain. The Flagellation—the Mocking—the Bear- 
ing ot the Cross;—all habitually given by the Marghen- 

tones, and their school, as extremes of pain. 

“ No ” thinks Giotto. “ There was worse than all that. 

Many a good man has been mocked, spitefully entreated, 

spitted on, slain. But who was ever so betrayed . Who 

ever saw such a sword thrust in his mother s heart ? 

He paints, first, the laying hands on Him in the garden 

but with only two principal figures,-Judas and Peter, of 

course; Judas and Peter were always principal in the old 

Byzantine composition,—Judas giving t c iss e or 

cutting off the servant's ear. But the two are here, not 

merely principal, but almost alone in sight, all the other 
me e j p 1 , d p eter is not at all concerned 

figures thrown back and ^ He ^ 

about the servant, or nib bu u cb 

him down, -but looks back suddenly at Judas giving 

™ rrr.h: 

of fainting or pam m H y. 

r ,e knee nndtorn -nd^he thinks ^ 

‘his shepherd-boy. down . The other-not un- 

IX-* Christ's red robe off IBs shoulder* 
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And St. John, a few yards off, is keeping his mother from 
coming nearer. She looks down , not at Christ; but tries 
to come. 

And now you may go on for your day’s seeings through 
the rest of the gallery, if you will—Fornarina, and the 
wonderful cobbler, and all the rest of it. I don’t want you 
any more till to-morrow morning. 

But if, meantime, you will sit down,—say, before San¬ 
dro Botticelli’s “ Fortitude,” which I shall want you to 
look at, one of these days; (No. 1299, innermost room 
from the Tribune,) and there read this following piece of 
one of my Oxford lectures on the relation of Cimabue to 
Giotto, you will be better prepared for our work to-mor¬ 
row morning in Santa Croce; and may find something to 
consider of, in the room you are in. Where, by the way, 
observe that No. 1288 is a most true early Lionardo, of 

extreme interest: and the savants who doubt it are- 

never mind what; but sit down at present at the feet of 
Fortitude, and read. 

Those of my readers who have been unfortunate enough 
to interest themselves in that most profitless of studies— 
the philosophy of art—have been at various times teased 
or amused by disputes respecting the relative dignity of 
the contemplative and dramatic schools. 

Contemplative, of course, being the term attached to 
the system of painting things only for the sake of their 
own niceness—a lady because she is pretty, or a lion be¬ 
cause he is strong: and the dramatic school being that 
which cannot be satisfied uuless it sees something going 
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on; which, can’t paint a pretty lady unless she is being 
made love to, or being murdered; and can’t paint a stag 
or a lion unless they are being hunted, or shot, or the one 

eating the other. 

You have always heard me—or, if not, will expect by 
the very tone of this sentence to hear me, now, on the 
whole recommend you to prefer the Contemplative school. 
But the comparison is always an imperfect and unjust one, 

unless quite other terms are introduced. 

The real greatness or smallness of schools is not m their 
preference of inactivity to action, nor of action to inac¬ 
tivity It is in their preference of worthy things to 
unworthy, in rest; and of kind action to unkind, in busi- 


“7 Dutchman can be just as solemnly and entirely con- 

templative of a lemon pip and a cheese paring, as an 
templat in GIory . An English squire has 

nictures purely contemplative, of his favorite horse-and 
a Parisian lady, pictures, purely contemplative, of the 
back and front of the last dress proposed to her in I* 
Mode Artistique. All these works belong to the same 
“tool of silent ad miration ;-the vital question concern- 
• „ titnm is “Wbat do you admire? 

Now therefore, when you hearme so often sa^ng that 

-rrztt ir traces ’ 

Greek m and Arabian,-are contemplative you ought in- 
Greek ana Active in what? Contemplative of 

what? And the answer is, The active art-Iximbardic, 
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—rejoices in hunting and -fighting; the contemplative art 
—Byzantine,—contemplates the mysteries of the Christian 
faith. 

And at first, on such answer, one would be apt at once 
to conclude—All grossness must be in the Lombard; all 
good in the Byzantine. But again we should be wrong, 
—and extremely wrong. For the hunting and fighting 
did practically produce strong, and often virtuous, men; 
while the perpetual and inactive contemplation of what it 
was impossible to understand, did not on the whole render 
the contemplative persons, stronger, wiser, or even more 
amiable. So that, in the twelfth century, while the North¬ 
ern art was only in need of direction, the Southern was in 
need of life. The North was indeed spending its valour 
and virtue on ignoble objects; but the South disgracing 
the noblest objects by its want of valour and virtue. 

Central stood Etruscan Florence—her root in the earth, 
bound with iron and brass—wet with the dew of heaven. 
Agriculture in occupation, religious in thought, she 
accepted, like good ground, the good; refused, like the 
Rock of Fesole, the evil; directed the industry of the 
Northman into the arts of peace; kindled the dreams of 
the Byzantine with the fire of charity. Child of her peace, 
and exponent of her passion, her Cimabue became the 
interpreter to mankind of the meaning of the Birth of 
Christ. 

We hear constantly, and think naturally, of him as of a 
man whose peculiar genius in painting suddenly reformed 
ifs principles; who suddenly painted, out of his own gifted 
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imagination,, beautiful instead of rude pictures; and taught 
his scholar Giotto to carry on the impulse; which we sup¬ 
pose thenceforward to have enlarged the resources and 
bettered the achievements of painting continually, up to 


our own time,—when the triumphs of art having been 
completed, and its uses ended, something higher is offered 
to the ambition of mankind; and Watt and b a rad ay ini¬ 


tiate the Age of Manufacture and Science, as Oimabuc and 
Giotto instituted that of Art and Imagination. 


In this conception of the History of Mental and Pliysi 
cal culture, we much overrate the influence, though we 
cannot overrate the power, of the men by whom the 
change seems to have been effected. We cannot over¬ 
rate their power,—for the greatest men of any age, those 
who become its leaders when there is a great march to be 
begun, are indeed separated from the average intellects of 
their day by a distance which is immeasurable in any 
ordinary terms of wonder. 

But we far overrate their influence; because the ap¬ 
parently sudden result of their labour or invention is only 
the manifested fruit of the toil and thought of many who 
preceded them, and of whose names we have never heard. 
The skill of Cimabue cannot be extolled too highly; but 
no Madonna by his hand could ever have rejoiced the soul 
of Italy unless for a thousand years before, many a name¬ 
less Greek and nameless Goth had adorned the traditions, 

and lived in the love, of the Virgin. 

In like manner, it is impossible to overrate the sagacity 

patience, or precision, of the masters in modern meckam 
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cal and scientific discovery. But their sudden triumph, 
and the unbalancing of all the world by their words, may 
not in any wise be attributed to their own power, or even 
to that of the facts they have ascertained. They owe 
their habits and methods of industry to the paternal exam¬ 
ple, no less than the inherited energy, of men who long 
ago prosecuted the truths of nature, through the rage of 
war, and the adversity of superstition; and the universal 
and overwhelming consequences of the facts which their 
followers have now proclaimed, indicate only the crisis of 
a rapture produced by the offering of new objects of curi¬ 
osity to nations who had nothing to look at; and of the 
amusement of novel motion and action to nations who had 
nothing to do. 

Nothing to look at! That is indeed—you will find, if 
you consider of it—our sorrowful case. The vast extent 
of the advertising frescos of London, daily refreshed into 
brighter and larger frescos by its billstickers, cannot some¬ 
how sufficiently entertain the popular eyes. The great 
Mrs. Allen, with her flowing hair, and equally flowing 
promises, palls upon repetition, and that Madonna of the 
nineteenth century smiles in vain above many a borgo 
unrejoiccd; even the excitement of the shop-window, with 
its unattainable splendours, or too easily attainable impos¬ 
tures, cannot maintain itself in the wearying mind of the 
populace, and I find my charitable friends inviting the 
children, whom the streets educate only into vicious mis¬ 
ery; to entertainments of scientific vision, in microscope or 
magic lantern; thus giving them something to look at, 
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such as it is;—fleas mostly; and the stomachs of various 
vermin; and peoplo with their heads cut oft and set on 

again;—still something, to look at. 

°The fame of Cimabue rests, and justly, on a similar 

charity. He gave the populace of his day something to 
look at; and satisfied their curiosity with science of some¬ 
thing they had long desired to know. We have continu- 
ally imagined in onr carelessness, that his triumph con- 
Jed only in a new pictorial skill; recent critical writers, 

unable to comprehend how any street populace could take 
pleasure in painting, have ended by denying ^ triumph 
altogether, and insisted that he gave no joy o Florence 
and that the “Joyful quarter” was accidentally so named 
__or at least from no other festivity than that of the pro¬ 
cession attending Charles of Anjou. I proved to you in 
a former lecture, that the old tradition was true and the 
, r , t of t h e people unquestionable. But that delight 

de not Merely in the revelation of an art they had not 
known how to practise; it was delight in the revelation of 
a Madonna whom they had not known how to love 

Auain- what was revelation to them-we suppose far- 
t J and’as unwisely, to have been only art in Mm; that 
" tetter laying of colours,-in better tracing of perspec- 
“ in Jcovery of principles of classic compos.t.on- 
tives—m Gothic Firms now manufac- 

i —- «*- °° - 

th NofJ ‘ First of the Florentines, first of European men 
_he attained in thought, and saw with spiritual eyes, 
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exercised to discern good from evil,—the face of her who 
was blessed among women; and with his following hand, 
made visible the Magnificat of his heart. 

He magnified the Maid; and Florence rejoiced in her 
Queen. But it was left for Giotto to make the queenship 
better beloved, in its sweet humiliation. 


You had the Etruscan stock in Florence—Christian, or 
at least semi-Christiau; the statue of Mars still in its 
streets, but with its central temple built for Baptism in 
the name oi Christ. It was a race living by agriculture; 
gentle, thoughtful, and exquisitely fine in handiwork, 
ihe straw b-aimet of Tuscany—the Leghorn—is pure 
htrusoau art, young ladies:—only plaited gold of God’s 
harvest, instead of' the plaited gold of His eoj-th. 

^ on had then the Norman and Lombard races coming 
down on this: kings, and hunters—splendid in war—insa¬ 
tiable of action. You had the Greek and Arabian races 
flowing from the east, bringing with them the law of the 
City, and the dream of the Desert. 

Cunabuc—Etruscan born, gave, we saw, the life of the 
-Norman to the tradition of the Greek: eager action to 
holy contemplation. And what more is left for his favour¬ 
ite shepherd boy Giotto to do, than this, except to paint 
with ever-increasing skill? We fancy he only surpassed 
Cimabue—eclipsed by greater brightness. 

Not so. The sudden and new applause of Italy would 
never have been won by mere increase of the already- 
'lmlled fight. Giotto had wholly another work to do. 
hC rneet,n g of the Norman race with the Byzantine is 
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not merely that of action with repose—not merely that of 
war with religion.—it is the meeting of domestic life with 
monastic , and of practical household sense with unpracti 
cal Desert insanity. 

I have no other word to use than this last. I use it 


reverently, meaning a very noble thing; I do not know 
how far I ought to say—even a divine thing. Decide that 
for yourselves. Compare the Northern farmer with St. 
Francis; the palm hardened by stubbing Thornaby waste, 
with the palm softened by the imagination of the wounds 
of Christ. To my own thoughts, both are divine; decide 
that for yourselves; but assuredly, and without possibility 
of other decision, one is, humanly speaking, healthy; the 


other unhealthy; one sane, the other—insane. 

To reconcile Drama with Dream, Cimabue’s task was 
comparatively an easy one. But to reconcile Sense with 
_I stiU use even this following word reverently—Non¬ 
sense. is not so easy; and he who did it first,-no wonder 

he has a name in the world. 

I must lean, however, still more d.stinctly on the word 

“domestic" For it is not Rationalism and commercial 
competition—Mr. Stuart Mill's “other eareer for woman 
than that of wife and mother "-which are reconcdeable, 
by Giotto, or by anybody else, with divine vtston. But 
household wisdom, labour of love, tod upon earth accord- . 
iug to the law of Heaven -these »» reconcdeable, ,n one 
1 vvf f/lorv with revelation in cave or island, with the 
endurance^f 'desolate and loveless days, with the repose 
of folded hands that wait Heaven’s time. 
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Domestic and monastic. He was the first of Italians 
the first of Christians—who equally knew the virtue of 
both lives; and who was able to show it in the sight ol 
men of all ranks,—from the prince to the shepherd; and 
of all powers,—from the wisest philosopher to the sim 

plest child. 

For, note the way in which the new gift of painting, 
bequeathed to him by his great master, strengthened his 
hands. Before Cimabue, no beautiful rendering of human 
form was possible; and the rude or formal types of the 
Lombard and Byzantine, though they would serve in the 
tumult of the chase, or as the recognized symbols of creed, 
could not represent personal and domestic character. 
Faces with goggling eyes and rigid lips might be endured 
with ready help of imagination, for gods, angels, saints, 
or hunters—or for anybody else in scenes of recognized 
legend, but would not serve for pleasant portraiture of 
one’s own self—or of the incidents of gentle, actual life. 
And even Cimabue did not venture to leave the sphere of 
conventionally reverenoed dignity. He still painted— 
though beautifully—only the Madonna, and the St. Joseph, 
and the Christ. These he made living,—Florence asked 
no more: and “ Credette Cimabue nella pintura tenor lo 
campo.” 

But Giotto came from the field, and saw with his simple 
eyes a lowlier worth. And he painted —the Madonna, and 
St. Joseph, and the Christ,—yes, by all means if you 
choose to call them so, but essentially,—Mamma, Papa, 
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and the Baby. And all Italy threw up its cap,— Ora 
ha Giotto il grido.” 

For he defines, explains, and exalts, every sweet inci- 
ient of human nature; and makes dear to daily life every 
nystic imagination of natures greater than our own. He 
reconciles, while he intensifies, every virtue of domestic 
and monastic thought. lie makes the simplest household 
duties sacred, and the highest religious passions service¬ 
able and just. 









TELE THIRD MORNING. 


BEFORE THE SOLDAN. 

I PROMISED some note of Sandro’s Fortitude, before 
whom I asked you to sit and read the end of my last 
letter; and I’ve lost my own notes about her, and forget, 
now, whether she has a sword, or a maceit does not 
matter. What is chiefly notable in her is—that you would 
not, if you had to guess who she was, take her for Forti¬ 
tude at all. Everybody else’s Fortitudes announce them¬ 
selves clearly and proudly. They have tower-like shields, 
and lion-like helmets—and stand firm astride on their 
leers,-aud are confidently ready for all comers. 

Y e s*_that is your common Fortitude. Very grand, 

thorn'll common. But not the highest, by any means. 

Ready for all comers, and a match for them,—thinks 
the universal Fortitude no thanks to her for standing 

so steady, then ! 

But Botticelli’s Fortitude is no match, it may be, for 
any that are coming. Worn, somewhat; and not a little 
weary, instead of standing ready for all comers, she is 
sitting,— apparently in reverie, her lingers playing rest¬ 
lesslyand idly—nay, I think-even nervously, about the 

hilt of her sword. ...... . 

For her battle is not to begin to-day; ncr did it begin 
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yesterday. Many a morn and eve have passed since it 
began—and now—is this to be the ending day of it ? And 
if this—by what manner of end ? 

That is what Sandro’s Fortitude is thinking. And the 
playing lingers about the sword-hilt would fain let it fall, 
if it might be: and yet, how swiftly and gladly will they 
close on it, when the far-off trumpet blows, which she will 
hear through all her reverie! 

There is yet another picture of Sandro’s here, which 
you must look at before going back to Giotto: the small 
Judith in the room next the Tribune, as you return from 
this outer one. It is just under Lionardo’s Medusa. She 
is returning to the camp of her Israel, followed by her 
maid carrying the head of Ilolofernes. And she walks in 
one of Botticelli’s light dancing actions, her drapery all 
on flutter, and her hand, like Fortitude’s, light on the 
sword-hilt, but daintily—not nervously, the little finger 
laid over the cross of it. 

And at the first glance—you will think the figure 
merely a piece of fifteenth-century affectation. ‘Judith, 
indeed!—say rather the daughter of Herodias, at her 
mincingest.’ 

"Well, yes—Botticelli is affected, in the way that all 
men in that century necessarily were. Much euphuism, 
much studied grace of manner, much formal assertion of 
scholarship, mingling with his force of imagination. And 
he likes twisting the fingers of hands about, just as Cor¬ 
reggio does. But he never does it like Correggio, without 

OO 7 

cause. 
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Look at J udith again—at her face, not her drapery,— 
and remember that when a man is base at the heart, lie 
blights his virtues into weaknesses; but when he is true 
at the heart, he sanctifies his weaknesses into virtues. It 
is a weakness of Botticelli’s, this love of dancing motion 
and waved drapery; but why has he given it full flight 

here? 

Do you happen to know anything about Judith your- 
self, except that she cut off Ilolofernes’ head; and has 
been made the high light of about a million of vile pic¬ 
tures ever since, in which the painters thought they could 
surely attract the public to the double show of an execu¬ 
tion, and a pretty woman,— especially with the added 

pleasure of hinting at previously ignoble sin ? 

When you go home to-day, take the pains to write out 
for yourself, in the connection I here place then, lie 
verses underneath numbered from the hook ol Judith 
you will probably think of their meaning more carefully 

us you write. 

Beirin thus; . . . 

«Now at that time, Judith heard thereof which was 

the daughter of Mcrari, * * * the son of Simeon 
eon of Israel.” And then write out, consecutively, the c 

^''chapter viii., verses 2 to 8. (Always inclusive,) and 
d the whole chap*- ^ # ^ ^ bcginning t]li8 piec0 

wid. the previous, sentence, “ Oh Gcd, oh my God, hea, 
me also, a widow. 
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Chapter ix., verses 11 to 14. 
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X., 

xiii., 

xv. , 

xvi. , 
xvi., 
xvi., 
xvi.. 
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1 to 5. 

6 to 10. 
11 to 13. 

1 to 6. 

11 to 15. 
18 and 19. 
23 to 25. 


Now, as in many other cases of noble history, apoc* 
ryphal and other, I do not in the least care how far the 
literal facts are true. The conception of. facts, and the 
idea of Jewish womanhood, are there, grand and real as a 
marble statue,—possession for all ages. And you will 
feel, after you have read this piece of history, or epic 
poetry, with honourable care, that there is somewhat more 
to be thought of and pictured in Judith, than painters 
have mostly found it in them to show you; that she is not 
merely the Jewish Dalilali to the Assyrian Samson; but 
the mightiest, purest, brightest type of high passion in se¬ 
vere womanhood offered to our human memory. Sandro’s 
picture is but slight; but it is true to her, and the only 
one I know that is ; and after writing out these verses, 
you will see why he gives her that swift, peaceful motion, 
while you read in her face, only sweet solemnity of 
dreaming thought. “My people delivered, and by my 
hand; and God has been gracious to His handmaid!” 
The triumph of Miriam over a fallen host, the fire of 
exulting mortal life in an immortal hour, the purity and 
severity of a guardian angel—all are here; and as her 
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servant follows, earning indeed the head, but invisible 
(a mere thing to be carried—no more to be so much as 
thought of)—she looks only at her mistress, with intense, 
servile, watchful love. Faithful, not in these days of fear 
only, but hitherto in all her life, and afterwards for ever. 

After you have seen it enough, look also for a little 
while at Angelico’s Marriage and Death of the Virgin, in 
the same room; you may afterwards associate the three 
pictures always together in your mind. And looking at 
nothing else to-day in the Ufliaii, let us go back to Giotto s 

Cl 'we must begin with this work on our left hand, the 
Death of St. Francis; for it is the key to all the rest. Lo 
US hear first what Mr. Crowe directs us to think of it. In 
the composition of this scene, Giotto produced a mas er- 
niece which served as a model but too often feebly .mi¬ 
nted’by bis successors. Good arrangement, variety of 
liter and expression in the heads, unity and harmony 
in the whole, make this an exceptional work of its kind. 
As a composition, worthy of the fourteenth century, Glnr- 

H„d.jo and Benedetto da Majano both imitated without 
unoaj rminter ever produced its 

«■« » i. u„. „ ....... 

z ,4* i~..." 

° f To"hese inspiring observations by the rapturous Crowe, 

more Lions Cava.casella ‘appends a refrige,-at,i^note, 

-/ H the wiser note to Signor Cavalcasella because 

- I venture to .tinu - - confidence in his judgment. But it wa, 

I nave every reason to put real 
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eaying “The St. Francis in the glory is new, but the 
angels are in part preserved. The rest has all been more 
or less retouched; and no judgment can be given as to 
the colour of this—or any other (!)—of these works.” 

You are, therefore—instructed reader—called upon to 
admire a piece of art which no painter ever produced the 
equal of except Raphael; but it is unhappily deficient, 
according to Crowe, in the “ mere rendering of form ”; 
and, according to Signor Cavalcasella, “ no opinion can be 
given as to its colour.” 

Warned thus of the extensive places where the ice is 
dangerous, and forbidden to look here either for form or 
colour, you are to admire “the variety of character and 
expression in the heads.” I do not myself know how these 
are to be given without form or colour; but there appears 
to me, in my innocence, to be only one head in the whole 
picture, drawn up and down in different positions. 

The “ unity and harmony ” of the whole—which make 
this an exceptional work of its kind—mean, I suppose, 
its general look of having been painted out of a scavenger’s 
cart; and so we are reduced to the last article of our creed 
according to Crowe,— 

“ In the composition of this scene Giotto produced a 
masterpiece.” 

Well, possibly. The question is, What you mean by 
‘ composition.’ Which, putting modern criticism now out 

impossible for any man engaged as he is, to go over all the ground cov¬ 
ered by so extensive a piece of critical work ns these three volumes con¬ 
tain, with effective attention. 
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of our way, 1 will ask the reader to think, in front of this 

wreck of Giotto, with some care. 

Was it, in the first place, to Giotto, think you, the 

«composition of a scene,” or the conception of a fact ? 
You probably, if a fashionable person, have seen the 
apotheosis of Margaret in Faust ? You know what care is 
taken, nightly, in the composition of that scene,-how the 
draperies are arranged for it; the lights turned off, and 
on ; the fiddlcstrings taxed for their utmost tenderness, 

the bassoons exhorted to a grievous solemnity. 

You don’t believe, however, that any real soul of a Mar¬ 
garet ever appeared to any mortal in that manner? 

Here is an apotheosis also. Composed !-ves; figures 
hmh on the right and left, low in the middle etc etc., etc. 

But the important questions seem to me, Wo, there: eve 
a St. Francis?— did he ever receive stigmata %-dxd Ins 
soul go up to heaven—did any monk see it risuig-and 
did Giotto mean to tell us so? If you will be good 
enough to settle these few small points in your mind fiist 
the “composition” will take a wholly different aspect to 

^NoTXet'it seem doubtful to me what your answer, 

at There V S.ircjl" wata sTL-is,whose life and works 
i i letter study than either to-day s Galignam, 01 

sr,A a -FP* v—-*• 

"ms reTepln of' the Itlgmata is, perhaps, a marvellous 
instance of the power of imagination over physical con- 

3 * 
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ditions; perhaps an equally marvellous instance of the 
swift change of metaphor into tradition ; but assuredly, 
and beyond dispute, one of the most influential, signifi¬ 
cant, and instructive traditions possessed by the Church 
of Christ. And, that, if ever soul rose to heaven from 
the dead body, his soul did so rise, is equally sure. 

And, finally, Giotto believed that all he was called on 
to represent, concerning St. Francis, really had taken 
place, just as surely as you, if you are a Christian, believe 
that Christ died and rose again ; and he represents it with 
all fidelity and passion: but, as I just now said, he is 
a man of supreme common sense;—has as much humour 
and clearness of sight as Chaucer, and as much dislike of 
falsehood in clergy, or in professedly pious people : and 
in his gravest moments he will still see and say truly that 
what is fat, is fat—and what is lean, lean—and what ia 
hollow, empty. 

His great point, however, in this fresco, is the assertion 
of the reality of the stigmata against all question. There 
is not only one St. Thomas to be convinced; there are 
five ;—one to each wound. Of these, four are intent only 
on satisfying their curiosity, and are peering or probing; 
one only kisses the hand he has lifted. The rest of the 
picture never was much more than a grey drawing of a 
noble burial service; of all concerned jn which, one 
monk, only, is worthy to see the soul taken up to heaven; 
and he is evidently just the monk whom nobody in the 
convent thought anything of. (His face is all repainted; 
but one can gather this much, or little, out of it, yet.) 
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Of the composition, or “unity and harmony of the 
whole,” as a burial service, we may better judge after we 
have looked at the brighter picture of St. Francis’s Birth 

_birth spiritual, that is to say, to his native heaven ; the 

uppermost, namely, of the three subjects on this side of 
the chapel. It is entirely characteristic of Giotto; much 
of it by his hand—all of it beautiful. All important 
matters to be known of Giotto you may know from tins 

< But we can’t see it, even with our opera-glasses, but all 
foreshortened and spoiled. What is the use of lecturing 

^That"^ precisely the fust point which is essentially 
Giottesque in it; its being so out of the way . It is this 
which makes it a perfect specimen of the n.aste. I w, 
tell you next something about a work of his which 5011 
can see perfectly, just behind you on the opposite side of 
the wall ■ but that you have half to break your neck 
[l ,ook at this one, is the very first thing I want you to 

is a characteristic—(as far as I know, quite a univer¬ 
sal o.e)-of the greatest masters, that they never expee 

t tool- at them;—seem always rather surprised if 
you to bok * them, ^ Tell them you are 

you want to, a * t thc per e „d of the table 

a! the nextgreat City dinner, and that Mr. So and So will 
at the next g pro d,ice no impression upon 

u.ake a speccli about on e. The chances arc 

you the most rubbishy thing they eat. 
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iind in their lumber-room. But send for one of them in 
a hurry, and tell him the rats have gnawed a nasty hole 
behind the parlour door, and you want it plastered and 
painted over;—and he does you a masterpiece which the 
world will peep behind your door to look at for ever. 

I have no time to tell you why this is so; nor do I know 
why, altogether ; but so it is. 

Giotto, then, is sent for, to paint this high chapel: I am 
not sure if he chose his own subjects from the life of St. 
Francis: I think so,—but of course can't reason on the 
guess securely. At all events, he would have much of 
his own way in the matter. 

Now you must observe that painting a Gothic chapel 
rightly is just the same thing as painting a Greek vase 
rightly. The chapel is merely the vase turned upside- 
down, and outside-in. The principles of decoration are 
exactly the same. Your decoration is to be proportioned 
to the size of your vase ; to be together delightful when 
you look at the cup, or chapel, as a whole; to be various 
and entertaining when you turn the cup round ; (you turn 
yourself round in the chapel;) and to bend its heads and 
necks of figures about, as it best can, over the hollows, 
and ins and outs, so that anyhow, whether too long or too 
short—possible or impossible—they may be living, and 
full of grace. You will also please take it on my word 
to-day—in another morning walk you shall have proof of 
it—that Giotto was a pure Etruscan-Greek of the thir¬ 
teenth century: converted indeed to worship St. Francis 
instead of Heracles ; but as far as vase-painting goes, pre* 
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cisely the Etruscan he was before. This is nothing else 
than a large, beautiful, coloured Etruscan vase you have 
got, inverted over your heads like a diving-bell.* 

Accordingly, after the qnatrefoil ornamentation of the 
top of the bell, you get two spaces at the sides under 
arches, very difficult to cramp one's picture into, if it is to 
be a picture only; but entirely provocative of our old 
Etruscan instinct of ornament. And, spurred by the dif¬ 
ficulty, and pleased by the national character of it, we put 
our best work into these arches, utterly neglectful of the 
public below,—who will see the white and red and blue 
spaces, at any rate, which is all they will want to see, 
thinks Giotto, if he ever looks down from his scaffold. 


* I observe that recent criticism is engaged in proving all Etruscan 
vases to be of late manufacture, in imitation of archaic Greek. And I 
therefore must briefly anticipate a statement which I shall have to en¬ 
force in following letters. Etruscan art remains in its own Italian val¬ 
leys of the Arno and upper Tiber, in one unbroken series of work, from 
the ’seventh century before Christ, to this hour, when the country wlute- 
washcr still scratches his plaster in Etruscan patterns. All Florentine 
work of the finest kind-I.uca della Robbia’s, Ghiberti’s, Donatello’s, 
Filippo Lippi’s, Botticelli’s, Fra Angclico’s-is absolutely pure Etruscan, 
merely changing its subjects, and representing the Virgin instead of 
Athena, and Christ instead of Jupiter. Ever, line of the Floreutme 
chisel in the fifteenth center? in baaed on national pnnc.ples of art 
which csisted in the aeventh century before Christ; and Angelico, in ins 
convent of St. Dominic, at the root of the hill of Peso e. ,s a. true an 
Etruacan as the builder who laid the rude stones of tl.0 well nlong its 
crests of which modem civilization has used the only nreh that re- 
mained for cheap building stone. Luckily, I sketched .t in 134;, : but 
„ i- too carelessly,-never conceiving of the brutalities of modern Italy 

a£ possible. 
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Take the highest compartment, then, on the left, look¬ 
ing towards the window. It was wholly impossible to get 
the arch filled with figures, unless they stood on each 
other’s heads; so Giotto ekes it out with a piece of fine 
architecture. Raphael, in the Sposalizio, does the same, 
for pleasure. 

Then he puts two dainty little white figures, bending, 
on each flank, to stop up his corners. But he puts the 
taller inside on the right, and outside on the left. And 
he puts his Greek chorus of observant and moralizing per¬ 
sons on each side of his main action. 

Then he puts one Choragus—or leader of chorus, sup¬ 
porting the main action—on each side. Then he puts the 
main action in the middle—which is a quarrel about that 
white bone of contention in the centre. Choragus on the 
right, who sees that the bishop is going to have the best of 
it, .backs him serenely. Choragus on the left, who sees 
that his impetuous friend is going to get the worst of it, is 
pulling him back, and trying to keep him quiet. The 
subject of rhe picture, ■which, after you are quite sure it 
is good as a decoration, but not till then, you may be 
allowed to understand, is the following. One of St. 
Francis’s three great virtues being Obedience, he begins 
his spiritual life by quarrelling with his father. He, I 
suppose in modern terms I should say, ‘ commercially in¬ 
vests’some of his father’s goods in charity. Ilis father 
objects to that investment; on which St. Francis runs 
away, taking what he can find about the house along with 
him. His father follows to claim his property, but finde 
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it is all gone, already; and that St. Francis has made 
friends with the Bishop of Assisi. Eis father flies into 
an indecent passion, and declares he will disinherit him ; 
on which St. Francis then and there takes all his clothes 
off, throws them frantically in his father’s face, and says 
lie has nothing more to do with clothes or father. The. 
good Bishop, in tears of admiration, embraces St. Francis, 

and covers him with his own mantle. 

I have read the picture to you as, if Mr. Spurgeon knew 
anything about art, Mr. Spurgeon would read it—that is 
to say, from the plain, common sense, Protestant side. If 
you are content with that, view of it, you may leave the 
chapel, and, as far as any study of history is concerned, 
Florence also; for you can never know anything either 

about Giotto, or her. 

Yet do not be afraid of my re-reading it to you from 
the mystic, nonsensical, and Papistical side. I am going 
r ead it to you-if after many and many a year of 
thought, I am able—as Giotto meant it; Giotto being, as 
far hs we know, then the man of strongest brain and hand 
in Florence; the best friend of the best religious poet of 
the world; and widely differing, as his friend did also, in 
his views of the world, from either Mr. Spurgeon, or 

The first duty of a child is to obey its father and 
mother; as the first duty of a citizen to obey the laws of 
bis state. And this duty is so strict that I believe the 
only limits to it are those fixed by Isaac and Iplngema. 
On the other hand, the father and mother have also a 
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fixed duty to the child—not to provoke it to wrath. 1 
have never heard this text explained to fathers and 
mothers from the pulpit, which is curious. For it appears 
to me that God will expect the parents to understand 
their duty to their children, better even than children can 
be expected to know their duty to their parents. 

But farther. A child's duty is to obey its parents. It 
is never said anywhere in the Bible, and never was yet 
said in any good or wise book, that a man’s, or woman’s, 
is. When, precisely, a child becomes a man or a woman, 
it can no more be said, than when it should first stand on 
its legs. But a time assuredly comes when it should. In 
great states, children are always trying to remain children, 
and the parents wanting to make men and women of 
them. In vile states, the children are always wanting to 
he men and women, and the parents to keep them chil¬ 
dren. It may be—and happy the house in which it is so 
—that the father’s at least equal intellect, and older 
experience, may remain to the end of his life a law to his 
children, not of force, but of perfect guidance, with-per¬ 
fect love. Barely it is so; not often possible. It is as 
natural for the old to be prejudiced as for the young to be 
presumptuous; and, in the change of centuries, each gen¬ 
eration has something to judge of for itself. 

But this scene, on which Giotto has dwelt with so great 
force, represents, not the child’s assertion of his indepen¬ 
dence, but his adoption of another Father. 

You must not confuse the desire of this boy of Assisi to 
obey God rather than man, with the desire of your young 
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cockney Hopeful to have a latch-key, and a separate 
allowance. No point of duty has been more miserably 
warped and perverted by false priests, in all churches, 
than this duty of the young to choose whom they will 
serve. But the duty itself does not the less exist; and if 
there be any truth in Christianity at all, there will come, 


for all true disciples, a time when they have to take that 
saying to heart, “ lie that lovetli father or mother more 

than me, is not worthy of me.” 

<loveth ’—observe. There is no talk of disobeying 

fathers or mothers whom you do not love, or of running 
away from a home where you would rather not stay. But 
to leave the home which is your peace, and to he at 
enmity with those who are most dear to you, this, if 
there be meaning in Christ’s words, one day or other will 

be demanded of His true followers. 

And there is meaning in Christ’s words. "Whatever 
misuse may have been made of them,-whatever false 
prophets—and Heaven knows there have been many— 
have called the young children to them, not to bless, but 
to curse, the assured fact remains, that if you will obey 
God there will come a moment when the voice of man 
will be raised, with all its holiest natural authority, against 
you The friend and the wise adviser-the brother and 
the sister—the father and the master-the entire voice of 
your prudent and keen-sighted acquaintance—the entire 
weight of the scornful stupidity of the vulgar world-for 
ohm, they will be against you, all at one. lou have 
to obey God rather than man. The human race, with 
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ail its wisdom and love, all its indignation and folly, 
on one side,—God alone on the other. You have to 
choose. 

That is the meaning of St. Francis’s renouncing his 

o o 

inheritance ; and it is the beginning of Giotto’s gospel of 
Works. Unless this hardest of deeds be done first,—this in¬ 
heritance of mammon and the world cast away,—all other 
deeds are useless. You cannot serve, cannot obey, God 
and mammon. No charities, no obediences, no self-denials, 
are of any use, while you are still at heart in conformity 
with the world. You go to church, because the world 
goes. You keep Sunday, because your neighbours keep 
it. 11 ut you dress ridiculously, because your neighbours 
ask it; and you dare not do a rough piece of work, 
because your neighbours despise it. You must renounce 
your neighbour, in his riches and pride, and remem¬ 
ber him in his distress. That is St. Francis’s ‘disobe¬ 
dience.’ 

And now you can understand the relation of subjects 
throughout the chapel, and Giotto’s choice of them. 

The roof has the symbols of the three virtues of labour 
•—Poverty, Chastity, Obedience. 

A. Highest on the left side, looking to the window. 
The life of St. Francis begins in his renunciation of the 
world. 

13. Highest on the right side. His new life is approv¬ 
ed and ordained by the authority of the church. 

C. he., .il on the left side, lie preacher to his own 
disciple* 
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D. Central on the right side. He preaches to the 
heathen. 

E. Lowest on the left side. His burial. 

F. Lowest on the right side. His power after death. 
Besides these six subjects, there are, on the sides of the 

window, the four great Franciscan saints, St. Louis of 
France, St. Louis of Toulouse, St. Clare, and St. Elizabeth 


of Hungary. . 

So that you have in the whole aeries tins much given 

you to think of: first, the law of St. Francis’s conscience; 

'then, his own adoption of it; then, the ratificatum of it l.y 

the Christian Church; then, ids preaching it in life ; then, 

ids preaching it in death ; and then, the fruits of it in ins 


disciples. 

I have only been able myself to examine, or in any 
riidit sense to see, of this code of subjects, the first, second, 
fourth, and the St. Louis and Elizabeth. I will ask yon 
only to look at two more of them, namely St I lanes 
before the Soldan, midmost on your right, and St. Louis. 

The Soldan, with an ordinary opera-glass, you may see 
clearly enough; and I think it will be first well to notice 

stairs of the temple reminded 

J52E3U- of Titian’s, this Soldan should 
^ . .1 n (> f a ]l that is greatest in Titian , so ioiu- 

n" own pari, if I had been told that a 
, 1 V fl . csoo bv Titian had been recovered in Santa 

GW I conld have believed both report and my own eyes, 

rno.e quickly than I have been able to admit that tin, us 
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indeed by Giotto. It is so great that—had its principles 
been understood—there was in reality nothing more to be 
taught of art in Italy; nothing to be invented afterwards, 
except Dutch effects of light. 

That there is no ‘ effect of light ’ here arrived at, I beg 
you at once to observe as a most important lesson. The 
subject is St. Francis challenging the Soldan’s Magi,— 
fire-worshippers—to pass with him through the fire, which 
is blazing red at his feet. It is so hot that the two Magi 
on the other 6ide of the throne shield their faces. But it 
is represented simply as a red mass of writhing forms of 
ilame; and casts no firelight whatever. There is no ruby 
colour on anybody’s nose; there are no black shadows 
under anybody's chin; there are no Rembrandtesque gra¬ 
dations of gloom, or glitterings of sword-hilt and armour. 

Is this ignorance, think you, in Giotto, and pure art¬ 
lessness? He was now a man in middle life, having passed 
all his days in painting, and professedly, and almost con- 
tentiously, painting things as he saw them. Do you sup¬ 
pose he never saw fire cast firelight?—and he the friend 
of Dante! who of all poets is the most subtle in his sense 
of every kind of effect of light—though he has been 
thought by the public to know that of fire only. Again 
and again, his ghosts wonder that there is no shadow cast 
by Dante’s body; and is the poet’s friend, because a 
painter, likely, therefore, not to have known that mortal 
substance casts shadow, and terrestrial flame, light? Kay, 
the passage in the ‘ Purgatorio ’ where the shadow's from 
the morning sunshine make the flames redder, reaches the 
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accuracy of Newtonian science ; and does Giotto, think 
you, all the while, see nothing of the sort? 

The fact was, he saw light so intensely that he never 
for an instant thought of painting it. He knew that to 
paint tlie sun was as impossible as to stop it; and he was 
no trickster, trying to find out ways of seeming to do what 
he did not. I can paint a rose,—yes; and I will. I can t 
paint a red-hot coal; and I won’t try to, nor seem to. 
This was just as natural and certain a process of think¬ 
ing with him, as the honesty of it, and true science, were 
impossible to the false painters of the sixteenth century. 

Nevertheless, what his art can honestly do to make you 
feel as much as he wants you to feel, about this fire, he 
will do; and that studiously. That the fire be luminous 
or not, is no matter just now. But that the fire is hot, he 
would have you to know. Now, will you not.ee what 
colours he has used in the whole picture. First the blue 
background, necessary to unite it with the othe. th.ee 
snbiects is reduced to the smallest possible space. St. 
Francis must he in grey, for that .s Ins dress; also the 
attendant of one of the Magi is in grey; but so warm, 
that if you saw it by itself, you would call it brown. The 
shadow behind the throne, which Giotto knows lie can 
paint and therefore does, is grey also. The rest of the 
1 * in at least six-sevenths of its area-.s either 
P c lrl orange purple, or white, all as warm as 

air'i ’paintV.em ;L d set off by m inute spaces 

repainted ; but though ite grey is now heavy 
and cold, it cannot kill the splendour of the rest. 
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only of intense black,—the Soldairs fillet at the shoulders, 
his eyes, beard, and the points necessary in the golden 
pattern behind. And the whole picture is one glow. 

A single glance round at the other subjects will con¬ 
vince you of the special character in this; but you will 
recognize also that the four upper subjects, in which St 
Francis’s life and zeal are shown, are all in comparatively 
warm colours, while the two lower ones—of the death, and 
the visions after it—have been kept as definitely sad and 
cold. 

Necessarily, you might think, being full of monks’ 
dresses. Not so. Was there any need for Giotto to have 
put the priest at the foot of the dead body, with the black 
banner stooped over it in the shape of a grave ? Might 
he not, had he chosen, in either fresco, have made the 
celestial visions brighter? Might not St. Francis have 
appeared in the centre of a celestial glory to the dreaming 
Pope, or his soul been 6een of the poor monk, rising 
through more radiant clouds ? Look, however, how radiant, 
in the small space allowed out of the blue, they are in 
reality. You cannot anywhere 6ee a lovelier piece of 
Giottesque colour, though here, 3*011 have to mourn over 
the smallness of the piece, and its isolation. For the face 
of St. Francis himself is repainted, and all the blue sk3 r ; 
but the clouds and four sustaining angels are hardly 
retouched at all, and their iridescent and exquisitely grace* 
ful wings are left with really very tender and delicate 
care l»y r the restorer of the sk3'. And no one but Giotto 
or lurner could have painted them. 
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For in all his use of opalescent and warm colou;, Giotto 
is exactly like Turner, as, in his swift expressional power, 
he is like Gainsborough. All the other Italian religious 
painters work out their expression with toil; he only can 
give it with a touch. All the other great Italian colour¬ 
ists see only the beauty of colour, hut Giotto also its 
brightness. And none of the others, except Tintoret, 
understood to the full its symbolic power; but with those 
—Giotto and Tintoret—there is always, not only a colour 
harmony, but a colour secret. It is not merely to make 
the picture glow, but to remind you that St. Francis 
preaches to a fire-wo,-shipping king, that Giotto covers the 
wall with purple and scarlet ;-and above, in the dispute 
at Assisi, the angry father is dressed in red, varying like 
passion; and the robe with which his protector embraces 
St. Francis, blue, symbolizing the peace of Heaven. Of 
course certain conventional colours were traditionally em¬ 
ployed by all painters; but only Giotto and Tintoret 
Lent a symbolism of their own for every picture. Thus 
in Tintoret’. picture of the fall of the manna, the figure 
of God the Father is entirely robed in white, contiaiy to 
all received custom: in that of Moses striking the rock, it 
is surrounded by a rainbow. Of Giotto s symbolism m 
colour at Assisi, I have given account elsewhere. 

you are not to think, therefore, the difference between 
the colour of the upper and lower frescoes unintentional. 
The life of St. Francis was always full of joy and triumph. 
His death, in irrea t suffering, wcarines^ uWxtremc 


+ * 


Fora Clavigera ’ for September, 1874. 
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humility. The tradition of him reverses that of Elijah. 
living, he is seen in the chariot of lire; dying, he submits 
to more than the common sorrow of death. 

There is, however, much more than a difference in 
Colour between the upper and lower frescos. There is a 
difference in manner which I cannot account for; and 
above all, a very singular difference in skill,—indicating, it 
seems to me, that the two lower were done long before 
the others, and afterwards united and harmonized with 
them. It is of no interest to the general reader to pursue 
this question ; but one point he can notice quickly, that 
the lower frescos depend much on a mere black or brown 
outline of the features, while the faces above are evenly 
and completely painted in the most accomplished Vene¬ 
tian manner:—and another, respecting the management 
of the draperies, contains much interest for us. 

Giotto never succeeded, to the very end of his da3’s, in 
representing a figure lying down, and at ease. It is one 
of the most curious points in all his character. Just the 
thing which he could 6tudy from nature without the 
smallest hindrance, is the thing he never can paint; while 
subtleties of form and gesture, which depend absolutely 
on their momentariness, and actions in which no model 
can stay for an instant, he seizes with infallible accuracy. 

Not only has the sleeping Pope, in the right hand lower 
fresco, his head laid uncomfortably on his pillow, but all 
the clothes on him are in awkward angles, even Giotto’s 
instinct for lines of drapery failing him altogether when 
he Lay to lay it on a reposing figure. But look at the 
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folds of the Soldan's robe over his knees. None could bo 
more beautiful or right: and it is to me wholly inconceiv- 
able that the two paintings should be within even twenty 
years of each other in date—the skill in the upper one 
is so supremely greater. We shall find, however, more 
than mere truth in its casts of drapery, if we examine 
them. 

They are so simply right, in the figure of the Soldan, 
that we do not think of them we sec him only, not his 
dress. But we see dress first, in the figures of the dis¬ 
comfited Magi. Very folly draped personages these, 
indeed,—with trains, it- appears, four yards long, and 
bearers of them. 

The one nearest the Soldan lias done his devoir as 
bravely as he could ; would fain go up to the fire, but 
cannot; is forced to shield his face, though he has not 
turned back. Giotto gives him full sweeping breadth of 
fold ; what dignity he can a man faithful to his profes¬ 


sion, at all events. 

The next one has no sueli courage. Collapsed alto¬ 
gether, he has nothing more to say for himself or his 
creed. Giotto hangs the cloak upon him, in Ghirlandajo’s 
fashion, as from a peg, but with ludicrous narrowness of 
fold. Literally, he :i a ‘shut-up’ Magus-elosed like a 
fan He turns his head away, hopelessly. And the last 
Ma-us shows nothing but his back, disappearing through 


the door. 

Opposed to them, in a modern work, you would have had 
a St. Francis standing as high as he could in his sandals. 


4 
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contemptuous, denunciatory; magnificently showing the 
Magi the door. No such thing, 6ays Giotto. A some¬ 
what mean man ; disappointing enough in presence—even 
in feature; I do not understand his gesture, pointing to 
his forehead—perhaps meaning, 4 my life, or my head, 
upon the truth of this.’ The attendant monk behind him 
is terror-struck ; but will follow his master. The dark 
Moorish servants of the Magi show r no emotion—will 
arrange their masters’ trains as usual, and decorously sus¬ 
tain their retreat. 

Lastly, for the Soldan himself. In a modern work, you 
would assuredly have had him staring at St. BVancis with 
his eyebrows up, or frowning thundrously at liis Magi, 
with them bent as far down as they would go. Neither 
of these aspects does he bear, according to Giotto. A 
perfect gentleman and king, he looks on his Magi with 
quiet eyes of decision ; he is much the noblest person in 
the room—though an infidel, the true hero of the scene, 
far more than St. Francis. It is evidently the Soldan 
whom Giotto wants you to think of mainly, in this picture 
of Christian missionary work. 

lie does not altogether take the view of the Heathen 
which you would get in an Exeter Hall meeting. Does 
not. expatiate on their ignorance, their blackness, or their 
nakedness. Does not at all think of the Florentine Isling¬ 
ton and Pentonville, as inhabited by persons in every 
respect superior to the kings of the* East; nor does he 
imagine every other religion but his own to be log-wor¬ 
ship. Probably the people who really worship logs— 
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whether in Persia or Pentonville—will be left to worship 
logs to their hearts’ content, thinks Giotto. But to those 
who worship God , and who have obeyed the laws of 
heaven written in their hearts, and numbered the stars of 
it visible to them,—to these, a nearer star may rise; and a 
higher God be revealed. 

You are to note, therefore, that Giotto’6 Soldan is the 
type of all noblest religion and law, in countries where 
the name of Christ has not been preached. There was no 
doubt what king or people should be chosen: the country 
of the three Magi had already been indicated by the 
miracle of Bethlehem ; and the religion and morality of 
Zoroaster were the purest, and in spirit the oldest, in the 
heathen world. Therefore, when Dante, in the nineteenth 
and twentieth books of the Paradise, gives his final inter¬ 
pretation of the law of human and divine justice in rela¬ 
tion to the gospel of Christ-the lower and enslaved body 
of the heathen being represented by St. Philip’s convert, 
(« Christians like these the Etliiop shall condemn ”)—the 
noblest state of heathenism is at once chosen, as by Giotto: 
“What may the Persians say unto your kings?” Com¬ 


pare also Milton,— 

“ At the Soldan’s chair, 

* Defied the best of Paynim chivalry.” 

And now, the time is come for you to look at Giottr’s 

St. Louis, who is the type of a Christian king. 

You would, I suppose, never have seen it at all, unless 
I had dragged you here on purpose. It was enough in 
the dark originally-ie trebly darkened by the modern 
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painted glass—and dismissed to its oblivion contentedly 
by Mr. Murray's “ Four saints, all much restored and 
repainted,” and Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcasella’s serene 
“ The St. Louis is quite new.” 

Now, I am the last person to call any restoration what¬ 
ever, judicious. Of all destructive manias, that of restor¬ 
ation is the friglitfullest and foolishest. Nevertheless, 
what good, in its miserable way, it can bring, the poor art 
scholar must now apply his common sense to take; there 
is no use, because a great work has been restored, in now 
passing it by altogether, not even looking for what instruc¬ 
tion we still may find in its design^ which will be more 
intelligible, if the restorer has had any conscience at all, 
to the ordinary spectator, than it would have been in the 
faded work. When, indeed, Mr. Murray’s Guide tells 
you that a building has been ‘ magnificently restored,’you 
may pass the building by in resigned despair ; for that 
means that every bit of the old sculpture has been 
destroyed, and modern vulgar copies put up in its place. 
But a restored picture or fresco will often be, to you , more 
useful than a pure one; and in all probability—if an im¬ 
portant piece of art—it will have been spared in many 
places, cautiously completed in othei-s, and still assert 
itself in a mysterious way—as Leonardo’s Cenacolo does-* 
through every phase of reproduction.* 

* For a test of your feeling in the matter, having looked well at these 
two lower frescoes in this chapel, walk round into the next, and exam¬ 
ine the lower one on jour left hand as you enter that. You will find 
in your Murray that the frescoes in this chapel “ were also, till lately, 
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Bat I can assure you, in the first place, that St. Louis is 
by no means altogether new. I have been up at it, and 
found most lovely and true colour left in many parts: the 
crown, which you will fin d, after our mor n ings a t the 

(1862) covered with whitewash " ; but I happen to have a long critique 
of this particular picture written in the year 1845, and I ace no change 
in it since then. Mr. Murray’s critic also tells you to observe in it that 
.. the daughter of Herodias playing on a violin is not unlike Perug.no s 

treatment of similar subjects.” By which Mr. Murray 

that the male musician playiug ou a violin, whom, without loolmig 

either at his dress, or at the rest of the fresco, hetook ^ 
of Herodias, has a broad face. Allowing you the full beucBtof ha 
criticism-there is still a point or two more to be observed. Th s 
“ e only fresco near the ground in which Giotto's work IS untouched, 
at least, by the modem restorer. So felicitously safe it is, that you 
may learn from it at once and for ever, what good fresco painting is- 
y i , A.UmtfW clear-bow little coarsely or vulgarly attrac- 

u"Xpahle of the most tender light and shade, and of the —t 

7u“ d r U eapc g ct 0l . 0 h“s fresco stands almost alone among the 
k otG otto • the striped curtain behind the table being wrought 
"variety ami fauhisy of playing colour which Paul Veronese could 

^Tott^w^find^without difficulty, in spite of the faint tints, the daugh- 
ter^oTHerodias in - middle of the 

to8 ’ t0 TtJcp^irXgiveS St. John’s head to her mother; the face 
corner of t l ’ faded< which may be a farther guarantee 

of Herodias is ah ^ regt Thc object of the Apocalypse, high- 

to you of the sa > ^ ^ most interesting mythic pictures in Flor- 

6St ° n nor do I know any other so completely rendering the meaning of 
enee ; nor^o Fk wilderness, and the Dragon enemy. 

rtTcl”^ from the floor ievel: and I have no power of 
■howing its beauty in words. 
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Spanish chapel, is of importance, nearly untouched ; the 
lines of the features and hair, though all more or less re¬ 
produced, still of definite and notable character; and the 
junction throughout of added colour so careful, that the 
harmony of the whole, if not delicate with its old tender¬ 
ness, is at least, in its coarser way, solemn and unbroken. 
Such as the figure remains, it still possesses extreme 
beauty—profoundest interest. And, as you can see it 
f.om below with your glass, it leaves little to be desired, 
and may be dwelt upon with more profit than nine out of 
ten of the renowned pictures of the Tribune or the Pitti. 
You will enter into the spirit of it better if I first 
translate for you a little piece from the Fioretti di San 
Francesco. 

“How St. Louis , King of France, went personally in the 
guise of a pilgrim, to Perugia, to visit the holy Brother 
Giles. —St. Louis, King of France, went on pilgrimage to 
visit the sanctuaries of the world ; and hearing the most 
great fame of the holiness of Brother Giles, who had been 
among the first companions of St. Francis, put it in his 
heart, and determined assuredly that he would visit him 
personally ; wherefore he came to Perugia, where was 
then staying the said brother. And coming to the gate of 
the place of the Brothers, with few companions, and being 
unknown, he asked with great earnestness for Brother 
Giles, telling nothing to the porter who he was that asked. 
I he porter, therefore, goes to Brother Giles, and says 
that there is a pilgrim asking for him at the gate. And 
bj’ God it was inspired in him and revealed that it was the 
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King of France ; whereupon quickly with great fervom 
he left his cell and ran to the gate, and without any ques¬ 
tion asked, or ever having seen each other before, kneeling 
down together with greatest devotion, they embraced and 
kissed each other with as much familiarity as if for a long 
time they had held great friendship; but all the while 
neither the one nor the other spoke, but stayed, so em¬ 
braced, with such signs of charitable love, in silence 
And so having remained for a great while, they parted 
from one another, and St. Louis went on his way, and 
Brother Giles returned to his cell. And the King being 
gone, one of the brethren asked of his companion who he 
was, who answered that he was the King of I' ranee. Of 
which the other brothers being told, were ... the greates 
melancholy because Brother Giles had ..ever• sa.d-void 
to him; and murmuring at it, they said, Oh Be the. 
Giles wherefore hadst thou so country manners that to so 
holy ; king, Who had come from France to see thee and 
hear from thee some good word, thou hast spoken noth- 


ing ( 


Answered Brother Giles: ‘Dearest brothers, wonder 

not ye at this, that neither I to him, nor he to me, eon d 
. word - for so soon as we had embraced, the light 

of the divine wisdom revealed and manifested, to me, Ins 
h ea rt and to him, mine; and so by divine opera ,on wo 
, , ’ , in the other’s heart on what we would have 

eaidto one another, and knew it better far than it we had 
liken with .lie mouth, and with more consolation, bo- 
cause of the defect of the human tongue, winch cannot 
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clearly express the secrets of God, and would, have been 
for discomfort rather than comfort. And know, there¬ 
fore, that the King parted from me marvellously content, 
and comforted in his mind.” 

Of all which story, not a word, of course, is credible by 
any rational person. 

Certainly not: the spirit, nevertheless, which created 
the story, is an entirely indisputable fact in the history of 
Italy and of mankind. Whether St. Louis and Brother 
Giles ever knelt together in the street of Perugia matters 
not a whit. That a king and a poor monk could be con¬ 
ceived to have thoughts of each other which no words 
could speak ; and that indeed the King’s tenderness and 
humility made such a tale credible to the people,—this is 
what you have to meditate on here. 

Nor is there any better spot in the world,—whenceso¬ 
ever your pilgrim feet may have journeyed to it, wherein 
to make up so much mind as 3-011 have in you for the 
making, concerning the nature of Kinghood and Prince¬ 
dom generally ; and of the forgeries and mockeries of 
both which are too often manifested in their room. For 
it happens that this Christian and this Persian King are 
better painted here by Giotto than elsewhere by any one, 
so as to give you the best attainable conception of the 
Christian and Heathen powers which have both received, 
in the book which Christians profess to reverence, the 
same epithet as the King of the Jews Ilimself; anointed, 
or Christos:—and as the most perfect Christian Kinghood 
was exhibited in the life, partly real, partly traditional, of 
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St. Louis, so the most perfect Heathen Kinghood was 
exemplified in the life, partly real, partly traditional, 
of Cyrus of Persia, and in the laws for human government 
and education which had chief force in his dynasty. And 
before the images of these two Kings I think therefore it 
Will be well that you should read the charge to Cyrus 
written by Isaiah. The second clause of it if®* all > 
here become memorable to you-literally illustrating as 
does, the very manner of the defeat of the Zoroas ‘-'an 
Maid, on which Giotto founds Ins Triumph of Paith. 
write the leading sentences continuously; what I omit 
only their amplification, which you can easily .efer 

home (Isaiah xliv. 24 , to xlv. 13 .) 

« Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeemer, and he that foimod 

thee from the womb. I the Lord that maketh all; that 
Btretcheth forth the heavens, alone; that spreadeth abroad 
the earth, alone ; that turneth wise men backward and 
Zklth heir knowledge, foolish; that confirme* the 
Zd of hit Servant, and fulfilled the counse of hu me, 

ZZ J: that saith of Cyrus, He is my Shepherd, and 

, f, n _ pforin a ll m y pleasure, even saying to Jerusalem, 

“dm,, shalt be built,’ and to the temple, ‘thy foundations 

6b o Thuifaith the Lord to his Christ ;-to Cyrus, whose 
ri ghf hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him, 

b^th^'Se the crooked places 
. . T g will break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut 

rsundeV thl bam of iron’ and I will give thee the trees 

4 * 
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ures of darkness, and hidden riches of secret places, that 
thou mayest know that I the Lord, which call thee by thy 
name, am the God of Israel. 

“For Jacob my servant’s sake, and Israel mine elect, I 
have even called thee by thy name ; I have sin-named thee, 
though thou hast not known me. 

“ I am the Lord, and there is none else ; there is no God 
beside me. I girded thee, though thou hast not known 
me. That they may know, from the rising df the sun , 
and from the west, that there is none beside me; I am the 
Lord and there is none else. I form, the light , and create 
darkness; I make peace, and create evil. I the Lord do 
all these things. 

“ I have raised him up in Righteousness, and will direct 
all his ways; he shall build my city, and let go my 
captives, not for price nor reward, saitli the Lord of 
Nations.” 

To this last verse, add the ordinance of Cyrus in fulfill¬ 
ing it, that you may understand what is meant by a King’s 
being “ raised up in Righteousness,” and notice, with 
respect to the picture under which you stand, the Persian 
King’s thought of the Jewish temple. 

^ Gftr ^f the reign of Cyrus,* King Cyrus 
commanded that the house of the Lord at Jerusalem 
should be built again, where they do service withperjpetual 
fire; (the italicized sentence is Darius’s, quoting Cyrus’s 
decree—the decree itself worded thus,) Thus saith Cyrus. 


* 1st Esdras vi. 24. 
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Kin- of Persia:* The Lord God of heaven hath given 
me Ill the kingdoms of the earth, and he hath charged me 

to build him an house at Jerusalem. , 

“Who is there among you of all lus peop e. ns 
be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem which is in 
Judah, and let the men of his place help linn with silver 
and with gold, and with goods and with beasts. 

Between which “ bringing the prisoners out of cap¬ 
tivity” and modern liberty, free trade, and ant,-slavery 

then, the boy has 

reached, since the day J. 

•Ti c ;c: sri?J - ju. . - >»»- 

and King George ^ AU „ your black- 

TvZZ -d Vandyke’s long-haired 
muzzled kings 7 and Rub e..s’ ridei-s-in those 

and w lite- lan i shadows of them as you can 

SSSm - “ *“• 

s “ rL 

ZT2: vSiSS ‘i.i,a-..» 

* Ezra i. 3, and 2nd Esdraa ii. 8. 
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without being nearer, the difference in the arrangement of 
it on the two sides—the mass of it on the right shoulder 
bending inwards, while that on the left falls straight. It 
is one of the pretty changes which a modern workman 
would never dream of—and which assures me the restorer 
has followed the old lines rightly. 

He wears a crown formed by an hexagonal pyramid, 
beaded with pearls on the edges ; and walled round, above 
the brow, with a vertical fortress-parapet, as it were, 
rising into sharp pointed spines at the angles : it is chasing 
of gold with pearl—beautiful in the remaining work of 
it; the Soldan wears a crown of the same general form; 
the hexagonal outline signifying all order, strength, and 
royal economy. We shall see farther symbolism of this 
kind, soon, by Simon Menuni, in the Spanish chapel. 

I cannot tell you anything definite of the two other 
frescoes—for I can only examine one or two pictures in a 
day; and never begin with one till I have done with 
another; and I had to leave Florence without looking at 
these—even so far as to be quite sure of their subjects. 
The central one on the left is either the twelfth subject of 
Assisi—St. Francis in Ecstasy;* or the eighteenth; the 
Apparition of St. Francis at Arles; + while the lowest on 

* 44 Represented ” (next to St. Francis before the Soldan, at Assisi) 
44 as seen one night by the brethren, praying, elevated from the ground, 
his hands extended like the cross, and surrounded by a shining cloud.— 
Ijyrd Lindsay. 

f k4 St. Anthony of Padua was preaching at a general chapter of 
the order, held at Arles, in 1224, when St. Francis appeared in the 
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the right may admit choice between two subjects in each 
half of it: my own reading of them would be—that they 
are the twenty-first and twenty-fifth subjects of Assisi, the 
Dying Friar* and Vision of Pope Gregory IX.; t but 
Crowe and Cavalcasella may be right in their different 
interpretation; % in any case, the meaning of the entire 
system of work remains unchanged, as I have given it 

above. 


midst, to arms extended, and in an attitude ot benediction. "-Zorti 

"brother of the order, lying on his deathbed saw the sprntof 

St Francis rising to heaven, and springing forward, cried, Tarry, 

p athe “T ome wL thee , ■ and fell hack dead ^ . 

* 'lie hesitated, before canonising St. Francs; doubt,ng the ce ea- 

, qi Fr'inris 'ii)pctirecl to him in *v \ision, 

“•—-—“ “ 

h T d ‘ATsrFfanto was carried on his bed of sickness to St. Maria 
degii Angeli, he stopped at an hospital on the roadside, and ordering to 
attendants to tnm his head in the direction of Aesis. he rose m be Utter 
arsi said, ' Blessed be thou amongst cities! may the blessing of God 
, nh hnlv nlace for by thee shall many souls be saved, 

:ro^h:“ 

eeale^at the vc^ ho'nr to the bishop of Assisi on Mount Sarrana.”- 
Crowe and Cavalcasella. 
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THE VAULTED BOOK. 

As early a6 may be this morning, let us look for a min¬ 
ute or two into the cathedralI was going to say, enter¬ 
ing by one of the side doors of the aisles;—but we can’t 
do anything else, which perhaps might not strike you un¬ 
less you were thinking specially of it. There are no tran¬ 
sept doors ; and one never wanders round to the desolate 

From either of the side doors, a few paces will bring 
you to the middle of the nave, and to the point opposite 
the middle of the third arch from the west end ; where 
you will find yourself—if well in the mid-navc-standing 
on a circular slab of green porphyry, which marks the 
former place of the grave of the bishop Zenobius. The 
larger inscription, on the wide circle of the floor outside of 
you, records the translation of his body ; the smaller one 
round the stone at your feet-“ quiescimus, domum hanc 
quum adimus ultimam ”-is a painful truth, I suppose to 
travellers like us, who never rest anywhere now, if we 

Siting here, at any rate, for a few minutes, look up to 
the whitewashed vaulting of the compartment of the roof 

next the west end. 
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You will see nothing whatever in it worth looking at. 
Nevertheless, look a little longer. 

But the longer you look, the less you will understand 
why I tell you to look. It is nothing but a whitewashed 
ceiling: vaulted indeed,—but so is many a tailor’s garret 
window* for that matter. Indeed, now that you have looked 
steadily for a minute or so, and are used to the form of 
the arch, it seems to become so small that you can almost 
fancy it the ceiling of a good-sized lumber-room in an 
attic. 

Having attained to this modest conception of it, carry 
your eyes back to the similar vault of the second compart¬ 
ment, nearer you. Very little further contemplation will 
reduce that also to the similitude of a moderately-sized 
attic. And then, resolving to bear, if possible—for it is 
worth while.—the cramp in your neck for another quarter 
of a minute, look right up to the third vault, over your 
head ; which, if not, in the said quarter of a minute, 
reducible in imagination to a tailor’s garret, will at least 
sink, like the two others, into the semblance of a common 
arched ceiling, of no serious magnitude or majesty. 

Then, glance quickly down from it to the floor, and 
round at the space, (included between the four pillars), 
which that vault covers. 

It is sixty feet square,*—four hundred square yards of 


* Approximately. Thinking I could find the dimensions of the dnomc 
anywhere, I only paced it myself.—and cannot, at this moment, lay my 
hand on English measurements of it. 
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pavement,—and I believe you will have to look up again 
more than once or twice, before you can convince yourself 
that the mean-looking roof is swept indeed over all that 
twelfth part of an acre. And still less, if I mistake not, 
will you, without slow proof, believe, when you turn your¬ 
self round towards the east end, that the narrow niche (it 


really looks scarcely more than a niche) which occupies, 
beyond the dome, the position of our northern choirs, is 
indeed the unnarrowed elongation of the nave, whose 
breadth extends round you like a frozen lake. From 
which experiments and comparisons, your conclusion, I 
think, will be, and I am sure it ought to be, that the most 
studious ingenuity could not produce a design for the in¬ 
terior of a building which should more completely hide its 
extent, and throw away every common advantage of its 
magnitude, than this of the Duomo of Florence. 

Having arrived at this, I assure you, cpiite securely ten¬ 
able conclusion, we will quit the cathedral by the western 
door, for once; and, as quickly as we can walk, return to 
the Green cloister of Sta. Maria Novella; and place our- 
gelves on the south side of it, so as to see as much as we 
can of the entrance, on the opposite side, to the so-called 


‘Spanish Chapel.’ . , 

There is indeed, within the opposite cloister, an arch of 
entrance, plain enongh. But no chapel, whatever, exter¬ 
nally manifesting itself as worth entenng No walls, or 
gable, or dome, raised above the rest of the outbmldmgs 
lonly two windows with traceries open.ng mto the elms- 
ter • and one story of inconspicuous building above. You 
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can’t conceive there should be any effect of 7nagnitude 
produced in the interior, however it has been vaulted or 
decorated. It may be pretty, but it cannot possibly look 
large. 

Entering it, nevertheless, you will be surprised at the 
effect' of height, and disposed to fancy that the circular 
window cannot surely be the same you saw outside, look¬ 
ing so low. I had to go out again, myself, to make sure 
that it was. 

And gradually, as you let the eye follow the sweep of 
the vaulting arches, from the small central keystone-boss, 
with the Lamp carved on it, to the broad capitals of the 
hexagonal pillars at the angles,—there will form itself in 
your mind, I think, some impression not only of vastness 
in the building, but of great daring in the builder; and at 
last, after closely following out the lines of a fresco or two, 
and looking up and up again to the coloured vaults, it will 
become to you literally one of the grandest places you 
ever entered, roofed without a central pillar. You will 
begin to wonder that human daring ever achieved any¬ 
thing so magnificent. 

But just go out again into the cloister, and recover 
knowledge of the facts. It is nothing like so large as the 
blank arch which at home we filled with brickbats or 
leased for a gin-shop under the last railway we made tc 
carry coals to Newcastle. And if you pace the floor it 
covers, you will find it is three feet less one way, and thirty 
feet less the other, than that single square of the cathe¬ 
dral which was roofed like a tailor’s loft,—accurately, for 
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I did measure here, myself, the floor of the Spanish chapel 

is fifty-seven feet by thirty-two. 

I hope, after this experience, that you will need no far¬ 
ther conviction of the first law of noble building, that 
grandeur depends on proportion and design—not, except 
in a quite secondary degree, on magnitude. Mere size lias, 
indeed, under all disadvantage, some definite value; and 
so has mere splendour. Disappointed as you may be, or 
at least ought to be, at first, by St. Peter’s, in the end you 
will feel its size,-and its brightness. These are all you 
ean feel in it—it is nothing more than the pump-room at 
Leamington built bigger j-but the bigness tells at last: 
and Corinthian pillars whose capitals alone are ten feet 
hi"h, and their acanthus leaves, three feet six long give 
you a serious conviction of the infallibility of the Pope 
and the fallibility of the wretched Corinthians, who invented 
the style indeed, but built with capitals no bigger than 

hand-baskets. . 

Vastness has thus its value. But the glory of arch.- 
lecture is to be-whatever you wish it to be,—lovely, or 
-and or comfortable,—on such terms as it can easily ob¬ 
tain. ’ Grand, by proportion-lovely, by imagination- 
comfortable, by ingenuity-secure, by honesty : with such 

materials and in such space as yon have got to give it. 

Grand-bv proportion, I said; but ought to have said 
by ^proportion. Beauty is given by the relation of parts 
_ si7e by their comparison. The farst secret m getting 
the impression of size in this chapel is the <f«propo, tun, 
between pillar and arch. Ton take the pillar for granted, 
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—it is thick, strong, and fairly high above your head 
You look to the vault springing from it—and it soars away 
nobod } 7 knows where. 

Another great, but more subtle secret is in the inequality 
and immeasurability of the curved lines; and the hiding 
of the form by the colour. 

To begin, the room, I said, is fifty-seven feet wide, and 
only thirty-two deep. It is thus nearly one-tliird larger in 
the direction across the line of entrance, which gives to 
every arch, pointed and round, throughout the roof, a dif 
ferent spring from its neighbours. 

The vaulting ribs have the simplest of all profiles—that 
of a chamfered beam. I call it simpler than even that of 
a square beam ; for in barking a log you cheaply get your 
chamfer, and nobody cares whether the level is alike on 
each side: but you must take a larger tree, and use much 
more work to get a square. And it is the same with stone. 

And this profile is—fix the conditions of it, therefore, 
in your mind,—venerable in the liistory of mankind as 
the origin of all Gothic tracery-mouldings ; venerable in 
the history of the Christian Church as that of the roof 
ribs, both of the lower church of Assisi, bearing the scroll 
of the precepts of St. Francis, and here at Florence, bear¬ 
ing the scroll of the faith of Sr. Dominic. If you cut it 
our in paper, and cut the corners off farther and farther, 
at every cut, you will produce a sharper profile of rib, 
connected in architectural use with differently treated 
styles. But the entirely venerable form is the massive one 
in which the angle of the beam is merely, as it were, se* 
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cured and completed in stability by removing its too sharp 
edge. 

Well, the vaulting ribs, as in Giotto’s vault, then, have 
here, under their painting, this rude profile : but do not 
suppose the vaults are simply the shells cast over them- 
Look how the ornamental borders iall on the capitals 
The plaster receives all sorts of indescribably accommo¬ 
dating Shapes—the painter contracting and stopping his 
design upon it as it happens to be convenient. You can t 
measure anything ; you can’t exhaust; yon can’t grasp, 
except one simple ruling idea, which a child can grasp if 
it is interested and intelligent: namely, that the room has 
four sides with four tales told upon them ; and the roof 
four quarters, with another four tales told on those. And 
each history in the sides has its correspondent history in 
the roof. Generally, in good Italian decoration, the roof 
represents constant, or essentia, facts j the walls, consecu¬ 
tive histories arising out of them, or leading up to them. 
Thus here, the roof represents in front of you in its mam 
quarter, the Resurrection-the cardinal fact of Christian¬ 
ity - opposite (above, behind you), the Ascension ; on your 
left hand, the descent of the Holy Spirit; on your right 
Christ’s perpetual presence with H.s Church, symbolized 
by His appearance on the Sea of Galilee to the disciples 

The correspondent walls represent: under the first quar¬ 
ter (the Resurrection), the story of the Crucifixion ; under 
the’ second quarter, (the Ascension), the preaching after 
that departure, that Christ will return-symbolized 
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in the Dominican church by the consecration of St. Dom¬ 
inic ; under the third quarter, (the descent of the Holy 
Spirit), the disciplining power of human viitue and wis¬ 
dom; under the fourth quarter, (St. Peter’s Ship), the au¬ 
thority and government of the State and Church. 

The order of these subjects, chosen by the Dominican 
monks themselves, was sufficiently comprehensive to leave 
boundless room for the invention of the painter. The 
execution of it was first entrusted to Taddeo Gaddi, the 
best architectural master of Giotto’s school, who painted 
the four quarters of the roof entirely, but with no great 
brilliancy of invention, and was beginning to go down one 
of the sides, when, luckily, a man of stronger brain, his 
friend, came from Siena. Taddeo thankfully yielded the 
room to him ; he joined his own work to that of his less 
able friend in an exquisitely pretty and complimentary 
way ; throwing his own greater strength into it, not com¬ 
petitively, but gradually and helpfully. When, however, 
he had once got himself well joined, and softly, to the 
more simple work, he put his own force on with a will; 
and produced the most noble piece of pictorial philosophy * 
and divinity existing in Italy. 

This pretty, and, according to all evidence by me attain¬ 
able, entirely true, tradition has been all but lost, among 

' O 


... . T 13 “° P hllos °P h y taught either by the school of Athens or 
‘ * ael An ff el °’ 8 ‘ Judgment,’ and the 1 Disputa’ is merely a grace- 
ul assemblage of authorities, the effects of such authority not being 
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the ruins of fair old Florence, by the industry of modem 
mason-critics—who, without exception, labouring under 
the primal (and necessarily unconscious) disadvantage of 
not knowing good work from bad, and never, therefore, 
knowing a man by his hand or his thoughts, would be in 
any case sorrowfully at the mercy of mistakes in a docu¬ 
ment; but are tenfold more deceived by their own vanity, 
and delight in overthrowing a received idea, if they can. 

Farther: as every fresco of this early date has been re¬ 
touched again and again, and often painted half over,- 
and as, if there has been the least care or respect for the 
old work in the restorer, he will now and then follow the 
old lines and match the old colours carefully in some 
places, while he puts in clearly recognizable work of his 
own in others,-two critics, of whom one knows the first 
man’s work well, and the other the last’s, will contradict 
each other to almost any extent on the securest grounds. 
And there is then no safe refuge for an uninitiated person 
but in the old tradition, which, if not literally true, is 
founded assuredly on some root of fact which you are 
likely to get at, if ever, through it only. So that my 
general directions to all young people going to Florence 
or Home would be very short: “ Know your first volume 
of Vasari, and your two first books of Livy; look about 

yon, and don’t talk, nor listen to talking. 

On those terms, you may know, entering tins chapel 
that in Michael Angelo’s time, all Florence attributed these 

frescoes to Taddeo Gaddi and Simon Memmi. 

I have studied neither of these artists myself with an, 
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speciality of care, and cannot tell you, positively, anything 
about them or their works. But I know good work from 
bad, as a cobbler knows leather, and I can tell you posi¬ 
tively the quality of these frescoes, and their relation 
to contemporary panel pictures; whether authentically 
ascribed to Gaddi, Memmi, or any one else, it is for the 
Florentine Academy to decide. 

The roof, and the north side, down to the feet of the 
horizontal line of sitting figures, were originally third-rate 
work of the school of Giotto ; the rest of the chapel was 
originally, and most of it is still, magnificent work of the 
school of Siena. The roof and north side have been heav¬ 
ily repainted in many places ; the rest is faded and injured, 
but not destroyed in its most essential qualities. And 
now, farther, you must bear with just a little bit of tor¬ 
menting history of painters. 

There were two Gaddis, father and son,—Taddeo and 
Angelo. And there were two Memmis, brothers,—Simon 
and Philip. 

I daresay you will find, in the modern books, that 
Simon’s real name was Peter, and Philip’s real name was 
Bartholomew; and Angelo’s real name was Taddeo, and 
Taddeo’s real name was Angelo; and Memmi’s real name 
was Gaddi, and Gaddi’s real name was Memmi. You may 
find out all that at your leisure, afterwards, if you like. 
What it is important for you to know here, in the Spanish 
Chapel, is only this much that follows:—There were cer¬ 
tainly two persons once called Gaddi, both rather stupid 
in religious matters and high art; but one of them, I don’t 
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know or care which', a true decorative painter of the most 
exquisite skill, a perfect architect, an amiable person, and 
a -rreat lover of pretty domestic life. Vasari says tins 
was the father, Taddeo. He built the Ponte Vecch.o; and 
the old stones of it-wliieh if you ever look at anything on 
the Ponte Vecchio but the shops, you may still see (above 
those wooden pent houses) with the Florentine shield 
were so laid by him that they are unshaken to this 

da He painted an exquisite series of frescoes at Assisi from 
the Life of Christ; in which.-just to show you what the 
man’s nature is,-when the Madonna has given Clmst into 
Simeon’s arms, she can’t help holding out her own arms 
to him, and saying, (visibly,) “ Won’t you -me back U, 
mamma?” The child laughs Ins answer- X love you, 

mamma- but I’m quite happy just ,loW - 

Well ’ he, or he and his son together, painted these fou. 

a carters' of the roof of the Spanish Chapel. They were 

very probably much retouched afterwards by Anto.no 

VeneLno, or whomsoever Messrs. Crowe and Cavaleasel a 

please • but that architecture in tl.e descent of the Holy 

Ghost is by the man who painted the north transep of 

Ssis! and there need be no more talk about the matte , 

ifor ’you never catch a restorer doing Ins old arclnte - 

,U, ' e , riS q?■:’bylire ml wlo painted the Entombment, 

- O-rie 

^^rS-lieeatak.ne.Xdonot 

5 
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know; but I know the vaulting ribs of the Spanish Chape-, 
are painted by the same hand. 

Again : of the two brothers Memmi, one or other, I don’t 
know or care which, had an ugly way of turning the eyes 
of his figures up and their mouths down ; of which } r ou 
may see an entirely disgusting example in the four saints 
attributed to Filippo Memmi on the cross wall of the 
north (called always in Murray’s guide the south, because 
he didn’t notice the way the church was built) transept of 
Assisi. You may, however, also see the way the mouth 
goes down in the much repainted, but still characteristic 
No. 9 in the Uffizii.* 

Now I catch the wring and verjuice of this brother 
again and again, among the minor heads of the lower fres¬ 
coes in this Spanish Chapel. The head of the Queen be¬ 
neath Noah, in the Limbo,— (see below) is unmistakeable. 

Farther: one of the two brothers, I don’t care which, 
had a way of painting leaves ; of which you may see a 
notable example in the rod in the hand of Gabriel in that 
same picture of the Annunciation in the Uffizii. No Flor¬ 
entine painter, or any other, ever painted leaves as well as 
that, till you get down to Sandro Botticelli, who did them 
much better. But the man who painted that rod in the 

* This picture bears the inscription (I quote from the French cata¬ 
logue, not having verified it myself), “ Simon Martini, et Lippns Mem¬ 
mi de Senis me pinxerunt.” I have no doubt whatever, myself, that 
the two brothers worked together on these frescoeB of the Spanish 
Chapel : but that most of the Limbo is Philip’s, and the ParadisGy 
scarcely with his interference, Simon’s. 
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hand of Gabriel, painted the rod in the right hand of 
Logic in the Spanish Chapel—and nobody else in Flor¬ 
ence, or the world, could. 

Farther (and this is the last of the antiquarian business) ' 
you see that the frescoes on the roof are, on the whole, 
dark, with much blue and red in them, the white spaces 
coming out strongly. This is the characteristic colouring 
of the'partially defunct school of Giotto, becoming merely 
decorative, and passing into a colourist school which con¬ 
nected itself afterwards with the Venetians. There is an 
exquisite example of all its specialities in the little Annun¬ 
ciation in the Uffizii, No. 14, attributed to Angelo Gaddi, 
in which you sec the Madonna is stupid, and the angel 
stupid, but the colour of the whole, as a piece of painted 
glass lovely; and the execution exquisite,—at once a 
painter’s and jeweller’s ; with subtle sense of chiaroscuro 
underneath; (note the delicate shadow of the Madonnas 
arm across her breast). 

The head of this school was (according to Vasari) 
Taddeo Gaddi; and henceforward, without further dis¬ 
cussion, I shall speak of him as the painter of the roof of 
the Spanish Chapel,—not without suspicion, however, that 
his S on Angelo may hereafter turn out to have been the 
better decorator, and the painter of the frescoes from the 
life of Christ in the north transept of Assisi,—with such 
assistance as his son or scholars might give-ami such 
change or destruction as time, Antonio Venezia, 10 , or the 
last operations of the Tuscan railroad company, may have 

effected on them. 
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On tlie other hand, you see that the frescoes on the walla 
are of paler colours, the blacks coming out of these clearly, 
rather than the whites; hut the pale colours, especially, 
for instance, the whole of the Duomo of Florence in that 
on your right, very tender and lovely. Also, you may feel 
a tendency to express much with outline, and draw, more 
than paint, in the most interesting parts; while in the 
duller ones, nasty green and yellow tones come out, which 
prevent the effect of the whole from being very pleasant. 
These characteristics belong, on the whole, to the school 
of Siena; and they indicate here the work assuredly of a 
man of vast power and most refined education, whom I 
shall call without further discussion, during the rest of this 
and the following morning’s study, Simon Memmi. 

And of the grace and subtlety with which he joined his 
work to that of the Gaddis, you may judge at once by 
comparing the Christ standing on the fallen gate of the 
.Limbo, with the Christ in the Resurrection above. Memmi 
has retained the dress and imitated the general effect of 
the figure in the roof so faithfully that you suspect no 
difference of mastership—nay, he has even raised the foot 
in the same awkward way: but you will find Memmi’s 
foot delicately drawn—Taddeo’s, hard and rude: and all 
the folds of Memmi’s drapery cast with unbroken grace 
and complete gradations of shade, while Taddeo’s are rigid 
and meagre; also in the heads, generally Taddeo’s type of 
face is square in feature, with massive and inelegant clus¬ 
ters or volutes of ha.r and beard; but Memmi’s delicate 
.j.d Jong in feature, witli much divided and flowing hair, 
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often arranged with exquisite precision, as in the finest 
Greek coins. Examine successively in this respect only 
the heads of Adam, Abel, Methuselah, and Abraham, m 
the Limbo, and you will not confuse the two designers any 
more I have not had time to make out more than the 
principal figures in the Limbo, of which indeed the entire 
dramatic power is centred in the Adam and Eve. The 
latter dressed as a nun, in her fixed gaze on Christ, with 
her hands clasped, is of extreme beauty: and however 
feeble the work of any early painter may be, ill its decent 
and o-rave inoffensiveness it guides the imagination uner¬ 
ringly to a certain point. How far you are you.self eapa 
ble of filling up what is left untold, and conceiving, as a 
reality Eve’s first look on this her child, depends on no 
painter’s skill, but on your own understanding^ Just above 
Eve is Abel, bearing the lamb: and behind him, Noah, 
between his wife and Sl.em : behind them, Abraham be¬ 
tween Isaac and Ishmael; (turning from Isl.macl to 
Isaac) • behind these, Moses, between Aaron and David. 
I have not identified the others, though I find the ivlnte- 
bearded figure behind Eve called Methuselah in my notes: 
I know not on what authority. Looking up from these 
groups, however, to the roof painting, you will at an«: fee 
the imperfect grouping and ruder features of a the g- 
„res ; and the greater depth of colour. We «.11 dismiss 

Hiose comparatively inferior paintings at once. 

The roof and walls must be read together, each segmen 
of the roof forming an introduction to, or portion cf,th 
subject on the wall below. But the roof must fi.st 
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looked at alone, as the work of Taddeo Gaddi, for the ar¬ 
tistic qualities and failures of it. 

I. In front, as you enter, is the compartment with the 
subject of the Resurrection. It is the traditional Byzan¬ 
tine composition : the guards sleeping, and the two angels 
in white saying to the women, “ He is not here,” while 
Christ is seen rising with the flag of the Cross. 

But it would be difficult to And another example of the 
subject, so coldly treated—so entirely without passion or 
action. The faces are expressionless ; the gestures power¬ 
less. Evidently the painter is not making the slightest 
effort to conceive what really happened, but merely re¬ 
peating and spoiling what he could remember of old de¬ 
sign, or himself supply of commonplace for immediate 
need. The “ Noli me tangere,” on the right, is spoiled 
from Giotto, and others before him ; a peacock, woefully 
plumeless and colourless, a fountain, an ill-drawn toy-horse, 
and two toy-children gathering flowers, are emaciate re¬ 
mains of Greek symbols. He has taken pains with the 
vegetation, but in vain. Yet Taddeo Gaddi was a true 
painter, a very beautiful designer, and a very amiable per¬ 
son. How comes he to do that Resurrection so badly ? 

In the first place, he was probably tired of a subject 
which was a great strain to his feeble imagination ; and 
gave it up as impossible: doing simply the required fig¬ 
ures in the required positions. In the second, he was 
probably at the time despondent and feeble because of his 
master’s death. See Lord Lindsay, II. 273, where also it 
i6 pointed out that in the effect of the light proceeding 
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from the figure of Christ, Taddeo Gaddi indeed was the 

first of the Giottisti who showed true sense of light and 

shade. But until Lionardo’s time the innovation did not 

materially affect Florentine art. 

II. The Ascension (opposite the Resurrection, and not 

worth looking at, except for the sake of making more sure 
our conclusions from the first fresco). The Madonna is 
fixed in Byzantine stiffness, without Byzantine dignity. 

Ill The Descent of the Holy Ghost, on the left hand. 
The Madonna and disciples are gathered in an upper cham¬ 
ber ■ underneath are the Partl.ians, Modes, Elamites, etc., 
who hear them speak in their own tongues. 

Three dogs are in the foreground— their mythic puipos 

the same as°thatof the two verses which a^m the fciUow- 
Ship of the dog ill the journey and return of Tobias. 

namely, to mark the share of the lower «.>>»>*• 
tleness given by the outpouring of the Spu ■ 

IV. The Church sailing on the Sea of the World. St. 

Peter coming to Christ on the water. 

I was too little interested in the vague syiubo ,s„. of 
tins fresco to examine it with care-the rather that the unb¬ 
elt beneath, the literal contest of the Church with the 
world, needed more time for study in itself alone than 

“tffids “Opposite side of the chapel, are repn, 
a Simon Mem,ni’s hand, the teaching power of 

ence in his time. 
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We will take the side of Intellect first, beneath the |/our- 
ing forth of the Holy Spirit. 

In the point of the arch beneath, are the three Evan¬ 
gelical Virtues. Without these, says Florence, you can 
have no science. Without Love, Faith, and Hope—no in¬ 
telligence. 

Under these are the four Cardinal Virtues, the entiro 

group being thus arranged:— 



A, Charity; flames issuing from her head and hands. 

B, Faith ; holds cross and shield, quenching fiery darts. 
This symbol, so frequent in modern adaptation from St 
Paul’ 8 address to personal faith, is rave in older art. 

C, Hope, with a branch of lilies. 

D, Temperance; bridles a black fish, on which she 
stands. 

E, Prudence, with a book. 

I, Justice, with ciown and baton. 

G, fortitude, with tower and sword. 

Under these are the great prophets and apostles ; on the 
left,* David, St. Paul, St. Mark, St. John; on the right 
St. Matthew, St. Luke, Moses, Isaiah, Solomon. In the 


* 1 Can ' t m y nofce of the first one on the left: 
toon, opposite. 


answering to Solo 
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midst of the Evangelists, St. Thomas Aquinas, seated on a 
Gothic throne. 

Now observe, this throne, with all the canopies below it, 
and the complete representation of the Dnomo of Florence 
opposite, are of finished Gothic of Orcagna’s school- 
later than Giotto’s Gothic. But the building in which the 
apostles are gathered at the Pentecost is of the early Eo 
manesque mosaic school, with a wheel window from the 
dnomo of Assisi, and square windows from the Baptistery 
of Florence. And this is always the type of architecture 
used by Taddeo Gaddi: while the finished Gothic could 
not possibly have been drawn by him, but is absolute evi 

deuce of the later hand. 

Under the line of prophets, as powers summoned by 
their voices, are the mythic figures of the seven theolog¬ 
ical or spiritual, and the seven geological or na mal sci¬ 
ences i and under the feet of each of them, the figure of 

its Captain-teacher to the world. 

X had better perhaps give you the names of tins entne 

series of figures from left to right at once. X ou will 

presently why they are numbered in a reverse order. 


8. Civil Law. 

9. Canon Law. 

10. Practical Theology. 

11. Contemplative Theology. 

12. Dogmatic Theology. 

13. Mystic Theology. 

14. Polemic Theology. 

7 Arithmetic. 

5* 


Beneath whom 
The Emperor Justinian. 
Pope Clement V. 

Peter Lombard. 

pior. sius the Areopagitu. 

Doe'this. 

St. John Damascene. 

St. Augustine. 
Pythagoras. 
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6. Geometry. 
5. Astronomy. 
4. Music. 

3. Logic. 

2. Rhetoric. 

1. Grammar. 


Beneath whom 

Euclid. 

Zoroaster. 

Tubalcain. 

Aristotle. 

Cicero* 

Prisoian. 


Here, then, you have pictorially represented, the system 
of manly education, supposed iu old Florence to be that 
necessarity instituted in great earthly kingdoms or repub. 
lies, animated by the Spirit shed down upon the world at 
Pentecost. How long do you think it will take you, or 
ought to take, to see such a picture? We were to get to 
work this morning, as early as might be: you have prob¬ 
ably allowed half an hour for Santa Maria Novella; half 
an hour for San Lorenzo; an hour for the museum of 
sculpture at the Bargello; an hour for shopping; and 
then it will be lunch time, and you mnstn’t be late, be¬ 
cause you are to leave by the afternoon train, and must 
positively be in Pome to-morrow morning. Well, of your 
half-hour for Santa Maria Novella,—after Ghirlandajo’s 
choir, Orcagna’s transept, and Cimabue’s Madonna, and 
the painted windows, have been seen properly, there will 
remain, suppose, at the utmost, a quarter of an hour for 
the Spanish Chapel. That will give you two minutes and 
a half for each side, two for the ceiling, and three for 
studying Murray’s explanations or mine. Two minutes 
and a half, you have got, then—(and I observed, during 
my five weeks’ work in the chapel, that English visitors 
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seldom gave so much)—to lead this scheme given you by 
Simon Memmi of human spiritual education. In order to 
understand the purport of it, in any the smallest degree, 
you must summon to your memory, in the course of these 
two minutes and a half, what you happen to be acquainted 
with of the doctrines and characters of Pythagoras, Zoro¬ 
aster, Aristotle, Dionysius the Areopagite, St Augustine 
and the emperor Justinian, and having further observed 
the expressions and actions attributed by the painter to 
these personages, judge how far he has succeeded in reach- 
in,, a true and worthy ideal of them, and how large or how 
subordinate a part in l.is general scheme of human learn¬ 
ing he supposes their peculiar doctrines properly to occupy. 
For myself, being, to my much sorrow, now an old person 
and, to my much pride, an old-fashioned one, I have no 
found my powers either of reading or n-u.oiym the leas 

, ., . , ge if a i,le on that account, to see any pictuie 
Z less time than it took formerly, or even 

obliged to hurry myself in any investigations eonnected 

wit A h it - ,, T have myself taken five weeks to see the 
rlfrtiis picture of Simon Me.nmi’s: and can give 

you a fairly good a— „„ , ie J hor 

tial account o a 1 a ^ pictorial qualities in either 

r se . : for i don’t myself know anything whatever, worth 
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trusting to, about Pythagoras, or Dionysius the Areopagite ; 
and have not had, and never shall have, probably, any 
time to learn much of them ; while in the very feeblest 
light only, in what the French would express by their ex¬ 
cellent word ‘ lueur,’—I am able to understand something 
of the characters of Zoroaster, Aristotle, and Justinian. 
Put this only increases in me the reverence with which I 
ought to stand before the work of a painter, who was not 
only a master of his own craft, but 60 profound a scholar 
and theologian as to be able to conceive this scheme of 
picture, and write the divine law by which Florence was 
to live. Which Law, written in the northern page of this 
Vaulted Book, we will begin quiet interpretation of, if 
}°u care to return hither, to-morrow morning. 
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tiie strait gate. 

' As you return this morning to St. Mary's, you may 

as well observe-the matter before us being c0, "° 
„ ates -that the western fofode of the church .s o two 
p Ids. Your Murray refers it all to the atest of these; 
!!i foi-o-et when, and do not carein wl-h the largest 
flanking columns, and the entire effective mass of the 
S With their riband mosaics and high pediment, were 
built’in front of, and above, what the barbarian icna.s- 
nce designer chose to leave of the pure old Dominican 
church You may see his ungainly jointings at the ped- 
. al _ of tiie orcat columns, running through the pictt), 
parti-coloured*base, which,with the ‘Strait’Gothic doors, 
Lid the entire lines of the fronting and flanking tom is 
(where not restored by the Devil-begotten brood of mode,-,, 
Florence) is of pure, and exquisitely severe and refined, 
T In h century Gothic, with superbly carved bearing* 

"shields. The small detached line of tombs on the 
0n lt3 itB sweet colour and living weed orna- 

Jeft, untouched,,, to-veCainted, ^ ^ Btono! bnt 0110 

ment, I would ^ a cliurc b iu these republican 

can never taw . children of the neighbour 

S i to howl, and throw stones, on the steps, and 
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the ball or stone play against these sculptured tombs, as a 
dead wall adapted for that purpose only, is incessant in 
the fine davs when I could have worked. 

V' 

If you enter bv the door most to the left, or north, and 
turn immediately to tlie right, on the interior of the wall 
of the fatpide is an Annunciation, visible enough because 
well preserved, though in the dark, and extremely pretty 
in its way,—of the decorated and ornamental school follow¬ 
ing Giotto:—I can’t guess by whom, nor does it much 
matter; hut it is well to look at it by wav of contrast with 
the delicate, intense, slightly decorated design of Memmi, 
‘ ' ,l "'hich, when you return into the Spanish chapel, you 
will feel the dependence for its effect on broad masses of 
white and pale amber, where the decorative school would 
have had mosaic of red, blue, and gold. 

Our first business this morning must be to read and 
understand the writing on the book held open by St. 

1 homas Aquinas, for that informs us of the meaning ol 
the whole picture. 

It is this text from the Book of Wisdom vii. G. 


4 OptavJ, et clatus est mihi sensus. 

Invocavi. et venit in me Spiritus Sapientiro, 
Et propositi illam regnis et sedibus.” 


I willed, and Sense was given me. 

1 prayed, and the Spirit of Wisdom came upon me. 
And I set her before, (preferred her to,) kingdoms 
and thrones. ” 
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The common translation in our English Apocrypha 
.oses the entire meaning of this passage, which—not only 
as the statement of the experience of Florence in her own 
education, but as universally descriptive of the process of 
11 noble education whatever—we had better take pains to 

understand. . . , 

First says Florence “ I willed, (in sense of resolutely de¬ 
siring,) and Sense was given me.” You must begin your 
education with the distinct resolution to know what is true, 
and choice of the strait aud rough road to such knowledge. 
This choice is offered to every youth and maul at some 
moment of their life ;-clioice between the easy down* ai d 
road, so broad that we can dance down it in companies, 
and the steep narrow way, which we must enter alone 
Then and for many a day afterwards, they need that 
Lm of persistent Option, and Will: but day by day, the 
‘ Sense ’ of the rightness of what they have done, deepens 

them not in consequence of the effort, hut by gift 
t] a ’ of it 1 And the Sense of difference be- 

grantCd LT Jidtlong^iid between beautiful and 

unbeautiful things, is confirmed in the heroic, and tulhlled 

S^rif education in the earthly sciences, 
and the 'moral i ty connected with them. « given to 

“ Moral and ) 

Teachers; U the Maker of 
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the senses. And that teaching, we cannot get by labour, 
but only by petition. 

a Invocavi, et venit in me Spiritus Sapientise ”— u I 
prayed, and the Spirit of Wisdom,” (not, you observe, was 
given , * but,) “ came upon me.” The jgersonaZ power of 
Wisdom : the “ ao<fna ” or Santa Sophia, to whom the 
first great Christian temple was dedicated. This higher 
wisdom, governing by her presence, an earthly conduct, 
and by her teaching, all earthly art, Florence tells you, she 
obtained only by prayer. 

And these two Earthly and Divine sciences are ex¬ 
pressed beneath in the symbols of their divided powers 
Seven terrestrial, Seven celestial, whose names have been 
already indicated to you in which figures I must point 
out one or two technical matters before touching their in¬ 
terpretation. They are all by Simon Meimni originally ; 
but repainted, many of them all over, some hundred years 
later,—(certainly after the discovery of America, as you 
will see) by an artist of considerable power, and some 
feeling for the general action of the figures; but of no re¬ 
finement or carelessness. lie dashes massive paint in 
huge spaces over the subtle old work, puts in his own 
chiaro-oscuro where all had been shadeless, and his own 
violent colour where all had been pale, and repaints the 
faces so as to make them, to his notion, prettier and more 
human : some of this upper work has, however, come away 
since, and the original outline, at least, is traceable ; while 


I in careless error. 


wrote 


w 


was given ” in ‘ Fora Clavigera.’ 
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in the face of the Logic,the Music, and one or two others, 
the original work is very pure. Being most interested my¬ 
self in the earthly sciences, I had a scaffolding put up, 
made on a level with them, and examined them inch by 
inch, and the following report will be found accurate until 

next repainting. 

For interpretation of them, you must always take the 
central figure of the Science, with the little medallion 
above it, and the figure below, all together. Which I 
proceed to do, reading first from left to right for the 
earthly sciences, and then from right to left the heavenly 
ones, to the centre, where their two highest powers sit, 


side by side. , „ 

We be-in, then, with the first in the list given above, 

(Vaulted' Book, page 118) :-Grammar, in the corner far- 
tliest from the window. 


1. G.UMMAU: more properly Grammatice, “ Gramma- 
tic Act» the Art of Letters or « Literature, or-usmg the 

7 1 • 1, tr some Ell-fish ears will carry most weight 
word which to some faithfully 

with it Scripture," and its use. The Art of faithfully 

reading what mle 'immoral’ rf our 

Power which consists first in recognizing let- 
thoughts. P thirdly, in the nnder- 

ters ; secondly, m fon ‘ g ^ e ,. rorless shall express 
standing and choice of _ reaching—very few 

onr thought. Severe exercises.“^ngproperly in 

living persons know, iov “ lired . It is wholly 

childhood, then only to he tiuiy 4 
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impossible—this I say from too sorrowful experience—to 
conquer by any effort or time, habits of the hand (much 
more of head and soul) with which the vase of flesh has 
been formed and filled in youth,—the law of God being 
that parents shall compel the child in the day of its obe¬ 
dience into habits of hand, and eye, and soul, which, when 
it is old, shall not, by any strength, or any weakness, be 
departed from. 

“ Enter ye in,” therefore, says Grammatice, “ at the 
Strait Gate.” She points through it with her rod, holding 
a fruit (1) for reward, in her left hand. The gate is very 
strait indeed—her own waist no less so, her hair fastened 
close. She had once a white veil binding it, which is lost. 
Not a gushing form of literature, this,—or in any wise 
disposed to subscribe to Mudie’s, my English friends—or 
even patronize Tauclmitz editions of—what is the last new 
novel you see ticketed up to-day in Mr. Goodban’s win¬ 
dow ? She looks kindly down, nevertheless, to the three 
children whom she is teaching—two bo 3 ’s and a girl: (Qy. 
Does this mean that one girl out of every two should not 
be able to read or write? 1 am quite willing to accept 
that inference, for my own part,—should perhaps even 
say, two girls out of three). This girl is of the highest 
classes, crowned, her golden hair falling behind her, the 
-Florentine girdle round her hips—(not waist, the object 
being to leave the lungs full play ; but to keep the dress 

or running). The 
of good birth also, the nearest one with luxuriant curly 
hair—only the profile of the farther cne seen. All rover* 


boys are 


always well down in dancing 
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ent and eager. Above, the medallion is of a figure looking 
at a fountain. Underneath, Lord Lindsay says, Priscian, 
and is, I doubt not, right. 

Technical Points .—The figure is said by Crowe to be 
entirely repainted. The dress is 60 throughout both the 
hands also, and the fruit, and rod. But the eyes, mouth, 
hair above the forehead, and outline of the rest, with the 
faded veil, and happily, the traces left of the children, are 
genuine ; the strait gate perfectly so, in the colour undei- 
neath, though reinforced; and the action of the entiie 
figure is well preserved: but there is a curious question 
about both the rod and fruit. Seen close, the former per¬ 
fectly assumes the shape of folds of dress gathered up 
over the raised right arm, and I am not absolutely sure that 
the restorer has not mistaken the folds-at the same time 
changing a pen or style into a rod. The fruit also I mve 
doubts of. as fruit is not so rare at Florence that it should 
be made a reward. It is entirely and roughly repamted, 
aud is oval in shape. In Giotto’s Charity luektly no - 
stored, at Assisi, the guide-books have always nust ken 
the heart she holds for an apple :-and my own belief >a 

Z originally, the G—« - ^ "ut 

I stit Gate,” and with her left, the sign which sa.d, 
“ My son, give me thine lleai t. 

II Kbexomo. Next to learning how to read and write. 

you^arof tcTlearn to speak; and, young ladies and gentle 
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men, observe,—to speak as little as possible, it is farther 
implied, till you have learned. 

In the streets of Florence at this day you may hear 
much of what some people call “rhetoric”—very passion¬ 
ate speaking indeed, and quite “ from the heart ”—such 
hearts as the people have got. That is to say, you never hear 
a word uttered but in a rage, either just ready to burst, or 
for the most part, explosive instantly: everybody—man, 
woman, or child—roaring out their incontinent, foolish, 
infinitely contemptible opinions and wills, on every 
smallest occasion, with flashing eyes, hoarsely shrieking and 
wasted voices,—insane hope to drag by vociferation what¬ 
ever the}' would have, out of man and God. 

Now consider Simon Mem mi’s Rhetoric. The science 
of Speaking, primarily ; of making oneself heard there¬ 
fore : which is not to be done by shouting. She alone, of 
all the sciences, carries a scroll: and being a speaker 
gives you something to read. It is not thrust forward at 
you at all, but held quietly down with her beautiful de¬ 
pressed right hand; her left hand set coolly and strongly 
on her side. 


And you will find that, thus, she alone of all the 
sciences needs no use of her hands. All the others have 
some important business for them. She none. She can 


do all with her lips, holding scroll, or bridle, or what you 
will, with her right hand, her left on her side. - 

Again, lo- . it the talkers in the streets of Florence, and 
see how, being essentially unMe to talk, they try to make 
lips of their fingers 1 How they poke, wave, flourish, 
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point, jerk, shake finger and fist at their antagonists— 
dumb essentially, all the while, if they knew it; unper¬ 
suasive and ineffectual, as the shaking of tree branches 
in the wind. 

You will at first think her figure ungainly and stiff. It 
is so, partly, the dress being more coarsely repainted than 
in any other of the series. But she is meant to be botli 
stout and strong. What 6he has to say is indeed to per¬ 
suade you, if possible; but assuredly to overpower you- 
And she has not the Florentine girdle, for she does not 
want to move. She has her girdle broad at the waist 
of all the sciences, you would at first have thought, the 
one that most needed breath! No, says Simon Memmi. 
You want breath to run, or dance, or fight with. But to 
speak!—If you know how, you can do your work with 
few words; very little of this pure Florentine air will be 

enough, if you shape it rightly. 

Note, also, that calm setting of her hand against her 

side. You think Rhetoric should be glowing, fervid, im¬ 
petuous \ No, says Simon Memmi. Above all things,- 

And now let us read what is written on her scroll 

Mnlceo, dum loquor, varies induta colores. 

Her chief function, to melt; make soft, thaw t ic iea 
of men with kind tire; to overpower w.th peace, and 
bring rest, with rainbow clours. The clnef .mss,on of all 

words that thev should bo of comfort. 

Ton think the function of words » to exc.te? AV >■ , 

red rag will do that, or a blast through a brass pipe. 
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to give calm and gentle heat; to be as the scuth wind, and 
the iridescent rain, to all bitterness of frost; and bring at 
once strength, and healing. This is the work of human 
lips, taught of God. 

One farther and final lesson is given in the medallion 
above. Aristotle, and too many modern rhetoricians of his 
school, thought, there could be good speaking in a false 
cause. But above Simon Mcmmi’s Rhetoric is Truth, with 
her mirror. 

There is a curious feeling, almost innate in men, that 
though they are bound to speak truth, in speaking to a 
single! person, they may lie as much as they please, pro¬ 
vided they lit! to two or more people at once. There is 
the same feeling about killing: most people would shrink 
from shooting one innocent man; but. will lire a mitrail¬ 
leuse contentedlv into an innocent reiriment. 

When you look down from the figure of the Science, to 
that of Cicero, beneath, you will at first think it entirely 
overthrows my conclusion that Rhetoric has no need of 
her hands. For Cicero, it appears, has three instead of 
two. 


1 he uppermost., at his chin, is the only genuine one. 
I bat raised, wi<' linger up, is entirely false. That on 

the book, i- i so as to defy conjecture of its origi¬ 

nal action. 

But observe how the gesture of the true one confirms 
in-h ad ,,l overthrowing what I have said above. Cicero is 
Uv)t speaking at all, but profoundly thinking before he 
speaks. It is the most abstractedly thoughtful face to be 
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found among all the philosophers; and very beautiful. 
The whole is under Solomon, in the line of Prophets. 

Technical Points .—These two figures have suffered 
from restoration more than any others, but the right hand 
of Rhetoric is still entirely genuine, and the left, except 
the ends of the fingers. The ear, and hair just above .t, 
are quite safe, the head well set on its original lme, but the 
crown of leaves rudely retouched, and then faded. AI 
the lower part of the figure of Cicero has been not on y 
repainted but changed; the face is genu.ne-I believe 

retouched, but so cautiously and skilfully, that 1 is pto 

bably now more beautiful than at first. 

Ill Logic. The science of reasoning, or more accu- 

you must not speat J before you have been 
speak, you may yet P 10 P en l i 

taught how to think ^ sl)eaking that you can 

1 „r indeed .t y ^ jg ^ mattev , 10W ,.„ng the 

learn how to think. .11 YOll v . express 

fi,t thoughtspn^maybe^ F^ ^ ^ ^ 

them cleaih , an ^ beautiful figure i s I mU! * 

Fortunately, nearly a every where, ami the face 

tically safe, the outlines pu h cxi . ts j tl 

perfect: the ^ to the extreme 

Italian art of this early date. It 
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ill gradations of colour: the eyebrows drawn, not with a 
sweep of the brush, but with separate cross touches in the 
line of their growth—exquisitively pure in arch ; the nosi 
straight and tine; the lips—playful slightly, proud, uner¬ 
ringly cut; the hair flowing in sequent waves, ordered as 
if in musical time ; head perfectly upright on the shoul- 
ders; the height of the brow completed by a crimson 
frontlet set with pearls, surmounted by a flear-de-lys. 

Her shoulders were exquisitively drawn, her white 
jacket fitting close to soft,yet scarcely rising breasts ; her 
arms singularly strong, at perfect rest ; her hands, exquis¬ 
itely delicate. In her right, she holds a branching and 
leaf-bearing rod, (the syllogism) ; in her left, a scorpion 
with double sting, (the dilemma)—more generally, the 
powers of rational construction and dissolution. 

Peneath her, Aristotle,—intense keenness of search in 
his half-closed eyes. 

Medallion above, (less expressive than usual) a man 
writing, with his head stooped. 

The whole under Isaiah, in the line of Prophets. 


Technical Points .—The only parts of this figure which 
have sutiered seriously in repainting are the leaves of the 


rod, and the scorpion. I have no idea, its I said above, 
what the background once was; it is now a mere mess of 
scrabbled grey, carried over the vestiges, still with care 
much redeemable, of the richly ornamental extremity of 
the rod, which was a cluster of green leaves on a black 
ground. Put the scorpion is iiulccipherably injured, most 
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of it confused repainting, mixed with the white of the 
dress, the double sting emphatic enough still, but not on 
the first lines. 

The Aristotle is very genuine throughout, except his 
hat, and I think that must be pretty nearly on the old 
lines, though I cannot trace them. They are good lines, 
new or old. 


IV. Music. After you have learned to reason, young 
people, of course you will be very grave, if not dull, you 
think. No, says Simon Memmi. By no means anything 
of the kind. After learning to reason, you will learn to 
sing; for you will want to. There is so much reason for 
singing in the sweet world, when one thinks rightly of it. 
None for grumbling, provided always you have entered in 
at the strait gate. You will sing all along the road 
then, in a little while, in a manner pleasant for other peo¬ 


ple to hear. 

This figure has been one of the loveliest in the senes, 
an extreme refinement and tender severity being aimed at 
throughout. She is crowned, not will, laurel, hut with 
small leaves,-lam not sure what they are, being too much 
injured: the face thin, abstracted, wistful ; the bps not 
far open in their low singing; the ban- rippling softly on 
the shonldem. She plays on a small organ, richly orna¬ 
mented with Gothic tracery, the down slope of it set a 
crockets like those of Santa Maria del Fiiwe. S. on 
Memmi means that all music must be sacred No ha 
you are never to sing anything but hymns, but that what- 
6 
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ever is rightly called music, or work of the Muses, is 
divine in help and healing. 

The actions of both hands are singnlarly sweet. The 
right is one of the loveliest tilings I ever saw done in 
painting. She is keeping down one note only, with her 
d fin^ei, seen under the raised fourth : the thumb, just 
passing under; all the curves of the fingers exquisite, and 
the pale light and shade of the rosy flesh relieved.against 
the ivory white and brown of the notes. Only the thumb 
and end of the forefinger are seen of the left hand, but 
they indicate enough its light pressure on the bellows. 
Fortunately, all these portions of the fresco are absolutely 
intact. 


Underneath, T ubal-Cain. Not Jubal, as you would 
expect. Jubal is the inventor of musical instruments. 
Pubal-Cain, thought the old Florentines, invented harmony. 
They, the best smiths in the world, knew the differences 


in tones of hammer strokes on anvil. Curiously enough, 
the only piece of true part-singing, done beautifully and 
joyiully, which 1 have heard this year in Italy, (being 
south of Alps exactly six months, and ranging from 
( renoa to Palermo) was out of a busy smithy at Perugia. 

Of bestial ho-ling, and entirely frantic vomiting up of 
hopelessly damned souls through their still carnal throats, 
I have heard more than, please God, I will ever endure 
the hearing of again in one of Ilis summers. 

Yon thi,,k T,, bal-Cain very ugly? Yes. Much like a 
B l la £&)’ baboon: not accidentally, but with most scientific 
understanding of baboon character. Men must have 
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looked like that, before they had invented harmony, or 
felt that one note differed from another, says, and knows 
Simon Memmi. Darwinism, like all widely popular and 
widely mischievous fallacies, has many a curious gleam 
and grain of truth in its tissue. 

Under Moses. 

Medallion, a youth drinking. Otherwise, you might 
have thought only church music meant, and not feast 
music also. 


Technical Points .—The Tubal-Cain, one of the most 
entirely pure and precious remnants of the old painting, 
nothing lost: nothing but the redder ends of his beard 
retouched. Green dress of Music, in the body and over 
limbs entirely repainted : it was once beautiful]} 7 embroid¬ 
ered ; sleeves, partly genuine, hands perfect, face and hair 
nearly so. Leaf crown faded and broken away, but not 

retouched. 


Y. AsTRONO>nr. Properly Astro-logy, as (Theology) 
the knowledge of so much of the stars a. we can know 
wisely; not the attempt to dcline their laws for them. Not 
that it is unbecoming of us to tind out, if we can, that they 
move in ellipses, and so on ; but it is no business of ours. 
What effects their rising and setting have on man, and 
beast, and leaf; what their times and changes are, seen 
and felt in this world, it is our business to know, pas„u.g 
our nights, if wakefully, by that divine candlelight, and 

no other. 
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She wears a dark purple robe ; holds in her left hand 
the hollow globe with golden zodiac and meridians: lifts 
her right hand in noble awe. 

“ When I consider the heavens, the work of Thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars, which Thou hast ordained.” 

Crowned with gold, her dark hair in elliptic waves, bound 
with glittering chains of pearl. Her eyes dark, lifted. 

Beneath her, Zoroaster,* entirely noble and beautiful, 
the delicate Persian head made softer still by the elabo¬ 
rately wreathed silken hair, twisted into the pointed 
beard, and into tapering plaits, falling on his shoulders. 
The head entirely thrown back, he looks up with no dis¬ 
tortion of the delicately arched brow: writing, as ho gazes. 

For the association of the religion of the Magi with 
their own in the mind of the Florentines of this time, see 
“ Before the Soldan.” 

The dress must always have been white, because of its 
beautiful opposition to the purple above and that of Tubal- 
C'ain beside it. But it has been too much repainted to be 
trusted anywhere, nothing left but a fold or two in the 
sleeves. The cast of it from the knees down is entirely 
beautiful, and I suppose on the old lines; but the restorer 
vould throw a fold well when he chose. The warm ligh 
'\hich relieves the purple of Zoroaster above, is laid in by 
him. I don’t know if I should have liked it better, flat, 


* Atlas 1 according to poor Vasari, and sundry modem guides. I 
find Vasari s mistakes usually of this brightly blundering kind. Ia 
matters needing research, after a while, I find he ia right, usually. 
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as it was, against the dark pnrple ; it seems to me quits 
beautiful now. The full red flush on the face of tho 
Astronomy is the restorer’s doing also. She was much 
paler, if not quite pale. 

Under St. Luke. 

Medallion, a stern man, with sickle and spade. For 
the flowers, and for us, when stars have risen and set such 

and such times ;—remember. 


Technical Points .—Left hand, globe, most of the impor¬ 
tant folds of the purple dress, eyes, mouth, hair in great 
part, and crown, genuine. Golden tracery on border of 
dress lost; extremity of falling folds from left sleeve 
altered and confused, but the confusion prettily got out of. 
night hand and much of face and body of dress repainted. 

Zoroaster’s head quite pure, dress repainted but care¬ 
fully, leaving the hair untouched. Right hand and pen 
now a common feathered quill, entirely repainted but 
dexterously and with feeling. The hand was once s .ghtly 
different in position, and held, most probably, a ,eed. 

VI Geometry. You have now learned, young ladies 

m . r -rrr,: 
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at the stars ; not before then, lest, had you studied the 
ground first, you might perchance never have raised your 
heads from it. 

This is properly the science of all laws of practical 
labour, issuing in beauty. 

She looks down, a little puzzled, greatly interested, hold¬ 
ing her carpenter’s square in her left hand, not wanting 
that but for practical work ; following a diagram with 
her right. 

Iler beauty, altogether soft and in curves, 1 commend 
to your notice, as the exact opposite of what a vulgar de¬ 
signer would have imagined for her. Note the wreath of • 
hair at the back of her head, which, though fastened by a 
spiral fillet, escapes at last, and flies off loose in a sweeping 
curve. Contemplative Theology is the only other of the 
sciences who has such wavy hair. 

Beneath her, Euclid, in white turban. Very fine and 

original work throughout; but nothing of special interest 
in him. 

Under St. Matthew. 

Medallion, a soldier with a straight sword (best for sci¬ 
ence of defence), octagon shield, helmet like the beehive 
ol Canton \ aud. As the secondary use of music in feast¬ 
ing, so the secondary use of geometry in war—her noblo 
art being all in sweetest peace—is shown in the medallion. 

Technical Points .—It is more than fortunate that in 
nearly every figure, the original outline of the hair is safe. 
Geometry’s has scarcely been retouched at all, except at 
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tlio ends, once in single knots, now in confused double 
ones. The hands, girdle, most of the dress, and her black 
carpenter’s square are original. Face and breast repainted. 


VII. Arithmetic. Having built your house, young 
people, and understaning the light of heaven, and the 
measures of earth, you may marry—and can’t do better- 
And here is now your conclusive science, which yon will 
have to apply, all your days, to all your affairs. 

The Science of Number. Infinite in solemnity of use 
in Italy at tin's time; including, of course, whatever was 
known of the higher abstract mathematics and mysteries of 
numbers, but reverenced especially in its vital necessity to 
the prosperity of families and kingdoms, and first fully so 

understood here in commercial Florence. 

Her hand lifted, with two fingers bent, two straight, 

solemnly enforcing on yonr attention her primal l.w- 

Two and two are-four, you observe-not five, as 

accursed usurers think. 

Under her, Pythagoras. 

Above, medallion of king, with sceptre and 
in, 7 money* Have yon ever chanced to read carefully 

Carlyle’s account of the foundation of the existing 

sian empire, in economy? liftle 

You can at all events, consider with yourself a 1 tt c 

f* tho terrestrial sciences must hold 
what empire this queen ot t ] t 

over the rest, if they are to he put to H - " 

depth and breadth of 

bles of the counted cost of l owe , 
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To give a very minor, but characteristic, instance. 1 
have always felt that with my intense love of the Alps, I 
ought to have been able to make a drawing of Chamouni, 
or the vale of Cl use, which should give people more pleas¬ 
ure than a photograph ; but I always wanted to do it as I 
saw it, and engrave pine for pine, and crag for crag, liko 
Albert Durer. I broke my strength down for many a 
year, always tiring of my work, or findingthe leaves drop 
off, or the snow come on, before I had well begun what I 
meant to do. If I had only counted my pines first, and 
calculated the number of hours necessary to do them in 
the manner of Durer, I should have saved the available 
drawing time of some five years, spent in vain effort. 

Dut Turner counted his pines, and did all that could 
be done for them, and rested content with that. 

So in all the affairs of life, the arithmetical part of the 
business is the dominant one. IIow many and how much 
have we? How many and how much do we want? 
How constantly does noble Arithmetic of the finite lose 


itself in base Avarice of the Infinite, and in blind 
imagination of it! In counting of minutes, is our 
arithmetic ever solicitous enough? In counting our days, 
is she ever severe enough? IIow we shrink from putting, 
in their decades, the diminished store of them! And if 


we ever pray the solemn prayer that we may be taught to 
number them, do we even try to do it after praying? 


Technical Points .—The Pythagoras almost entirely 
genuine. The upper figures, from this inclusive to the 
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outer wall, 1 have not been able to examine thoroughly, 
irrv scaffolding not extending beyond the Geometry. 


Here then we have the sum of sciences—seven, accord¬ 
ing to the Florentine mind—necessary to the secular 
education of man and woman. Of these the modern aver- 
age respectable English gentleman and gentlewoman know 
usually only a little of the last, and entirely hate the 

prudent applications of that: being unacquainted, except 

as they chance here and there to pick up a broken piece 
of information, with either grammar, rhetoric, music, 
astronomy, or geometry; and are not only unacquainted 
with logic, or the use of reason, themselves, but instinc¬ 
tively antagonistic to its use by any bod v else. 

We are now to read the series of the Divine sciences, 

beginning at the opposite side, next the window. 


YIII. Civil Law. Civil, or ‘ of citizens,’ not only as 

It'lhtugC i world, therefore holds the g ,ohe 
™ th its three quarter, white, as being justly governed, 

herleft hand ^ ^ equity , „ 0 t erring 

Btatute therefore holds her sword level across her breast. 

She is the foundation of all other div,„e se,ence. Tc. 


* Being able to play the piano 

ing music. 

^ 6 * 


and admire Mendelssohn is not kno« 
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know anything whatever about God, you must begin by 
being Just. 

Dressed in red, which in these frescos is always a sign 
of power, or zeal; but her face very calm, gentle and beau¬ 
tiful. Her hair bound close, and crowned by the royal 
circlet of gold, with pure thirteenth century strawberry 
leaf ornament. 

Under her, the Emperor Justinian, in blue, with conical 
mitre of white and gold ; the face in profile, very beauti¬ 
ful. The imperial staff in his right hand, the Institutes in 
his left. 

Medallion, a figure, apparently in distress, appealing for 
justice. (Trajan’s suppliant widow '() 

Technical Points .—The three divisions of the globe in 
her hand were originally inscribed Asia, Africa, Europe. 
The restorer has ingeniously changed Af into Amk—rioa. 

laces, both of the science and emperor, little retouched, 
nor any of the rest altered. 

Christian Law. After the justice which rules 
men, comes that which rules the Church of Christ. The 
distinction is not between secular law, and ecclesiastical 
authority, but between the equity of humanity, and the 
law of Christian discipline. 

In full, straight-falling, golden robe, with white mantle 
over it; a church in her left hand ; her right raised, with 

the forefinger lifted ; (indicating heavenly source of all 
Christian law r ( or warning ? ) 
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Head-dress, a white veil floating into folds in the air. 
Yon will And nothing in these frescos without significance 
and as the escaping hair of Geometry indicates the infinite 
conditions of lines of the higher orders, so the floating veil 
here indicates that the higher relations of Christam jus¬ 
tice are indefinable. So her golden mantle indicates that 
it is a glorious and excellent justice beyond that which 
unchristian men conceive ; while the severely falling lines 
of the folds, which form a kind of gabled niche for the 
head of the Pope beneath, correspond with the strictness 
of true Church discipline, firmer as well as more luminous 


statute. , . , , 

- Beneath, Pope Clement V., in red, lifting Ins hand, not 

in the position of benediction, but, 1 suppose,of injunction, 

—only the forefinger straight, the second a little bent, the 

two last quite. Note the strict level of the book ; and the 

vertical directness of the key. 

The medallion puzzles me. It looks like a figure count¬ 


ing money. 


Technical Points -Fairly well preserved; but the face 
of the science retouched: the grotesquely false pe P 
tivc of the Pope’s tiara, one of the most J 

ti ..t,„ ..->. 


“Type of church interesting in its extreme simplicity; 
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edge of God being Human Justice, and its elementE 
defined by Christian Law, the application of the law so 
defined follows, first with respect to man, then with res¬ 
pect to God. 

“ Render unto Caesar the tilings that are Caesar’s—and 
to God the things that are God’s.” 

We have therefore now two sciences, one of our duty to 
men, the other to their Maker. 

This is the first: duty to men. She holds a circular 
medallion, representing Christ preaching on the Mount, 
and points with her right hand to the earth. 

1 lie sermon on the Mount is perfectly expressed by 

the craggy pinnacle in front of Christ, and the high dark 

horizon. There is curious evidence throughout all 

these frescos of Simon Meinmi’e having read the Gospels 

with a quite clear understanding of their innermost mean¬ 
ing. 

I have called this science, Practical Theology:_the 

instructive knowledge, that is to say, of what God would 
have us do, personally, in any given human relation : and 
the speaking His Gospel therefore by act. “Let your 
light so shine before men.” 

She wears a green dress, like Music her hair in the 
Arabian arch, with jewelled diadem. 

Under David. 

Medallion, Almsgiving. 

Beneath her, Peter Lombard. 

Technical Points .—It is curious that while the instinct 
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of perspective was not strong enough to enable any painter 
at this time to foreshorten a foot, it yet suggested to them 
the expression of elevation by raising tbe horizon. 

I have not examined the retouching. The hair 
and diadem at least are genuine, the face is dignified and 
compassionate, and much on the old lines. 


XI. Devotional Theology.— Giving glory to God, or, 
more accurately, whatever feelings lie desires us to have 

towards Him, whether of affection or awe. 

This is the science or method of devotion for Christians 
universally, just as the Practical Theology is their science 

or method of action. 

In blue and red : a narrow black rod still traceable in 
the left hand; I am not sure of its meaning. (“ Thy rod 
and Thy staff, they comfort me!”) The other hand open 
'in admiration, like Astronomy’s; but Devotion’s is 
held at her breast. Her head very characteristic ot 
Memmi, with upturned eyes, and Arab arch m hair. 
Under her, Dionysius the A reopagite mending his pen ! 
But I am doubtful of Lord Lindsay’s identification of tins 
figure, and the action is curiously common and meaning¬ 
less. It may have meant that meditative theology is es¬ 
sentially a writer, not a preacher. . * 

The medallion, on the other hand, is as ingenious. A 

mother lifting her hands in delight at her child s ueginmng 

to take notice. 

Under St. PauL 
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Technical Points .—Both figures very genuine, the lowei 
one almost entirely so. The painting of the red book is 
quite exemplary in fresco style. 


XII. Dogmvtio Theology. After action and worship, 
thought becoming too wide and difficult, the need of 
dogma becomes felt; the assertion, that is, within limited 
range, of the things that are to he believed. 

Since whatever pride and folly pollute Christian schol¬ 
arship naturally delight in dogma, the science itself 
cannot but be in a kind of disgrace among sensible men : 
nevertheless it would be difficult to overvalue the peace 
and security which have been given to humble persons by 
forms of creed ; and it is evident that either there is no 
such tiling as theology, or some of its knowledge must be 
thus, if not expressible, at least reducible within certain 
limits of expression, so as to be protected from misinter¬ 
pretation. 

In red, again the sign of power,—crowned with a black 
(once golden?) triple crown, emblematic of the Trinity. 

J he leit. hand holding a scoop for winnowing corn ; the 
other points upwards. “ Prove all things—hold fast that 
which is good, or of God/’ 

Beneath her, Boethius. 

Under St. Mark. 

Medallion, female figure, laying hands on breast 


Technics l Points .—The Boethius entirely genuine, and 
the painting of bis black book, as of the red one beside it 
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again worth notice, showing now pleasant and interesting 
the commonest things become, when well painted. 

1 have not examined the upper figure. 


XIII. Mystic Theology* Monastic science, above 
dogma, and attaining to new revelation by reaching 
higher spiritual states. 

In white robes, her left hand gloved (I don t know wh)) 
—holding chalice. She wears a nun’s veil fastened under 
her chin,her hair fastened close, like Grammar’s, showing 
her necessary monastic life: all states of mystic spiritual 
life involving retreat from much that is allowable in the 


material and practical world. 

There is no possibility of denying this fact, infinite as 
the evils are which have arisen from misuse of it. They 
have been chiefly induced by persons who falsely pre¬ 
tended to lead monastic life, and led it without having 
natural faculty for it. But many more lamentable errors 
have arisen from the pride of really noble persons, who 
have thought it would be a more pleasing thing toGod to 
be a sibyl or a witch, than a useful housewife. 1 rule ,s 
always somewhat involved even in the true effort 1 the scar- 
let head-dress in the form of a horn on the forehead m l e 
fresco indicates this, both here, and in the Contemplatne 

Theology. 

Under St. John. 



Blunderingly in the guide-boot* ended ' Fidth ' 1 
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Medallion untelligible, to me. A woman laying hands 
on the shoulders of two small figures. 

Technical Points .—More of the minute folds of the 
white dress left than in any other of the repainted 
draperies. It is curious that minute division has al¬ 
ways in drapery, more or less, been understood as an 
expression of spiritual life, from the delicate folds of 
Athena’s peplus down to the rippled edges of modern 
priests’ white robes ; Titian’s breadth of fold, on the other 
hand, meaning for the most part bodily power. The 
relation of the two modes of composition was lost by 
Michael Angelo, who thought to express spirit by making 
flesh colossal. 

For the rest, the figure is not of any interest, Memmi’s 
own mind being intellectual rather than mystic. 


XIV. Polemic TiiEouxn.* 


“ Who goes forth, conquering and to conquer?” 

“ For we war, not with flesh and blood,” etc. 

In red, as sign of power, but not in armour, because she 
is herself invulnerable. A close red cap, with cross for 


crest, instead of helmet, 
in right. 


Bow in left hand ; long arrow 


She partly means Aggressive Logic : compare the set 
of her shoulders and arms with Louie's. 

Jr* 

She is placed the last of the Divine sciences, not aa 



* Blunderingly called * Charity ’ in the guide-books. 
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their culminating power, but as the last which can be 
rightly learned. You must know all the others, before 
you go out to battle. Whereas the general principle of 
modern Christendom is to go out to battle without know¬ 
ing any one of the others: one of the reasons for this 
error, the prince of errors, being the vulgar notion that 
truth may be ascertained by debate! Truth is never 
learned, in any department of industry, by arguing, but 
by working, and observing. And when you have got good 
hold of one truth, for certain, two others will grow out 
of it, in a beautifully dicotyledonous fashion, (which, as 
before noticed, is the meaning of the branch in Logic’s 
right hand). Then, when you have got so much true 
knowledge as is worth fighting for, you are bound to fight 
for it. But not to debate about it, any more. 

There is, however, one further reason for Polemic 
Theology being put beside Mystic. It is only in some 
approach to mystic science that any man becomes aw ai e 
of what St. Paul means by “spiritual wickedness in 
heavenly * places;” or, in any true sense, knows the 

enemies of God and of man. 

Beneath St. Augustine. Showing you the proper 
method of controversy ;—perfectly firm ; perfectly gentle. 

. You are to distinguish, of course, controversy from 
rebuke. The assertion of truth is to be always gent e : 
the chastisement of wilful falsehood inay bi ' er -> 


* With cowardly intentional fallacy, translated hi^h in th g 

Bible. 
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the contrary indeed. Christ’s sermon on the Mount is full 
of polemic theology, yet perfectly gentle:—“ Ye have 
heard that it hath been said—but I say unto you ” ;— 
“ And if ye saluto your brethren only, what do ye more 
than others?” and the like. But Ilis “Ye fools and 
blind, for whether is greater,” is not merely the exposure 
of error, but rebuke of the avarice which made that 
error possible. 

Under the throne of St. Thomas ; and next to Arithme- 
ic, of the terrestrial sciences. 

Medallion, a soldier, but not interesting. 

Technical J > oints .—Very genuine and beautiful 
throughout. Note the use of St. Augustine’s red bands, 
to connect him with the full red of the upper figures ; 
and compare the niche formed by the dress of Canon 
Law, above the Pope, for different artistic methods of 
attaining the same object,—unity of composition. 

But lunch time is near, my friends, and you have that 
shopping to do, you know. 
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THE SHEPHERD'S TOWER. 


I AM obliged to interrupt my account of the Spanish 
chapel by the following notes on the sculptures of 
Giotto’s Campanile: first because I find that inaccurate 
accounts of those sculptures are in course of publication; 
and chiefly because I cannot finish my work in the Span¬ 
ish chapel until one of my good Oxford helpers, Mr. 
Caird, has completed some investigations ho has under¬ 
taken for me upon the history connected with it. 1 had 
written my own analysis of the fourth side, believing that 
in every scene of it the figure of St. Dominic was repeated. 
Mr. Caird first suggested, and has shown me already good 
grounds for his belief,* that the preaching monks repre¬ 
sented are in each scene intended for a different person. 
I am informed also of several careless mistakes which 
have got into my description of the fresco of the Sciences; 
and finally, another of my young helpers, Mr. Charles 1‘. 


* He wrote thus to me on 11th November last: “The f*ree preach¬ 
ers are certainly different. The first is Dominic ; the secom 
Martyr, whom I have identified from his martyrdom on the other «.i , 

and the third, Aquinas.” 
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Murray,—one, however, whose help is given much in the 
form of antagonism,—informs me of various critical dis¬ 
coveries lately made, both by himself, and by industrious 
Germans, of points respecting the authenticity of this and 
that, which will require notice from me: more especially 
he tells me of certification that the picture in the Ulfizii, 
of which I accepted the ordinary attribution to Giotto, is 
by Lorenzo Monaco,—which indeed may well be, without 
in the least diminishing the use to you of what I have 
written of its predella, and without in the least, if you 
think rightly of the matter, diminishing your confidence 
in what I tell you of Giotto generally. There is one kind 
of knowledge of pictures which is the artist’s, and another 
which is the antiquary’s and the picture-dealer’s; the lat¬ 
ter especially acute, and founded on very secure and wide 
knowledge of canvas, pigment, and tricks of touch, with¬ 
out, necessarily, involving any knowledge whatever of 
the qualities of art itself. There are few practised deal¬ 


ers in the great cities of Europe whoso opinion would not 


be more trustworthy than mine, (if you could get it, mind 


yon,) on points of actual authenticity. But they could 
only tell you whether the picture was by such and such 


a master, and not at all what either the master or his work 


were good for. Thus, T have, before now, taken drawings 
by Varley and by Cousins for early studies by Turner, 
and have been convinced by the dealers that they knew 
better than I, as far as regarded the authenticity of those 
drawings; but the dealers don’t know Turner, or the 
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worth of him, so well as I, for all that. So also, you may 
find me again and again mistaken among the much more 
confused work of the early Giottesque schools, as to the 
authenticity of this work or the other; but you will find 
(and I say it with far more sorrow than pride) that I am 
simply the only person who can at present tell you the 
real worth of any/ you will find that whenever I tell 
you to look at a picture, it is worth your pains ; and when¬ 
ever I tell you the character of a painter, that it is his 


character, discerned by me faithfully in spite of all con¬ 
fusion of work falsely attributed to him in which similar 
character may exist. Thus, when I mistook Cousins for 
Turner, I was looking at a piece of subtlety in the sky of 
which the dealer had no consciousness whatever, which 
was essentially Turneresque, but which another man might 
sometimes equal; whereas the dealer might be only look¬ 
ing at the quality of Whatman’s paper, which Cousins 

used, and Turner did not. 

Not, in the meanwhile, to leave you quite guideless as 
to the main subject of the fourth fresco in the Spanish 
chapel,-the Pilgrim's Progress of Flore,ice,-here ,s a 

brief map of it. . . , 

On the right, in lowest angle, St. Dominic preaches to 

the group of Infidels ; in the next group towards the lc , 

he (or some one very like him) preaches to the l eretHS- 

the Heretics proving obstinate, he sets hit dog* 

as at the fatallest of wolves, who being driven away th 

rescued lambs are gathered at the feet of the Pope. 
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have copied the head of the very pious, but slightly weak- 
minded, little lamb in the centre, to compare with my 
rough Cumberland ones, who have had no such grave 
experiences. The whole group, with the Pope above, (the 
niche of the Duomo joining with and enriching the deco¬ 
rative power of his mitre,) is a quite delicious piece of 
design. 

The Church being thus pacified, is seen in worldly hon¬ 
our under the powers of the Spiritual and Temporal Ru¬ 
lers. The Pope, with Cardinal and Bishop descending in 
order on his right; the Emperor, with Ring and Baron 
descending in order on his left; the ecclesiastical body of 
the whole Church on the right side, and the laity,—chiefly 
its poets and artists, on the left. 

Then, the redeemed Church nevertheless giving itself 
up to the vanities and temptations of the world, its for¬ 
getful saints are seen feasting, with their children dancing 
' efovc them, (the Seven Mortal Sins, say some commenta- 


tois). But the wise-hearted of them confess their sins to 
another ghost of St. Dominic; and confessed, becoming 
as little children, enter hand in hand the gate of the 
Eternal Paradise, crowned with flowers by the waiting 
angels, and admitted by St. Peter among the serenely 
joyful crowd of all the saints, above whom the white 
Madonna stands reverently before the throne. There is, 
so far as I know, throughout all the schools of Christian 
art, no other so perfect statement of the noble policy and 
religion of men. 
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I had intended to give the best account of it in my 
power; but, when at Florence, lost all time for writing 
that I might copy the group of the Pope and Emperor 
for the schools of Oxford ; and the work since done 
by Mr. Caird has informed me of so much, and given me, 
in some of its suggestions, so much to think of, that I be¬ 
lieve it will be best and most just to print at once his ac¬ 
count of the fresco as a supplement to these essays of 
mine, merely indicating any points on which I have 
objections to raise, and so leave matters till Fors lets me 


see Florence once more. 

Perhaps she may, in kindness, forbid my ever seeing it 
more, the wreck of it being now too ghastly and heart¬ 
breaking to any human soul that remembers the days 
of old. Forty years ago, there was assuredly no spot 
of ground, out of Palestine, in all the round world, 
on which, if you knew, even but a little, the true course 
of that world’s history, you saw with so much joyful 
reverence the dawn of morning, as at the foot of the 
Tower of Giotto. For there the traditions of faith and 
hope, of both the Gentile and Jewish races, met for their 
beautiful labour : the Baptistery of Florence is the last 
building raised on the earth by the descendants of the 
workmen taught by Dmdalus: and the Tower of Giotto ,s 
the loveliest of those raised on earth under the mspiratic. 
of the men who lifted up the tabernacle ... the ™ ^ 

Of living Greek work there is none after i 
Baptistery ; of living Christian work, none so perfect as 
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the Tower of Giotto ; and, under the gleam and shadow 
of their marbles, the morning light was haunted by 
the ghosts of the Father of Natural Science, Galileo • 
of Sacred Art, Angelico, and of the Master of Sacred 
Song. Which spot of ground the modern Florentine has 
made his principal hackney-coach Btaud and omnibus 
station. The hackney coaches, with their more or less 
farmyard-like litter of occasional hay, and smell of vari¬ 
ously mixed horse-manure, are yet in more permissible 
harmony with the place than the ordinary populace of a 
fashionable promenade would be, with its cigars, spitting, 
and harlot-planned fineries : but the omnibus place of call 
being in front of the door of the tower, renders it impos¬ 
sible to stand for a moment near it, to look at the sculp¬ 
tures either of the eastern or southern side ; while 
the north side is enclosed with an iron railing, and 
usually encumbered with lumber as well : not a soul 
in Florence ever caring now for 6ight of any piece of its 
•Id artists’ work ; and the mass of strangers being on the 
whole intent on nothing but getting the omnibus to go by 
steam ; and so seeing the cathedral in one swift circuit, by 
glimpses between the puffs of it. 

The front, of Notre Dame of Paris was similarly turned 
into a coach-office when I last saw it—1872.* "Within 
fifty yards of me as I write, the Oratory of the Holy 
Ghost is UBed for a tobacco-store, and in fine, over 


See Fora Clavigera in that year. 
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all Europe, mere Caliban bestiality and Satvric ravage 
staggering, drunk and desperate, into every once en¬ 
chanted cell where the prosperity of kingdoms ruled 
and the miraculousness of beauty was shrined in 


peace. 

Deluge of profanity, drowning dome and tower m 
Stygian pool of vilest thought,—nothing now left sacred, 

in the places where once— nothing was profane. 

For that is indeed the teaching, if you could receive it, 
of the Tower of Giotto; as of all Christian art in its day. 
Next to declaration of the facts of the Gospel, its purpose, 
(often in actual work the eagerest,) was to show the power 
of the Gospel. History of Christ in due place; yes his¬ 
tory of all He did, and how He died : hut then,and often 
as I say, with more animated imagination, the showing of 
Hi risen presence in granting the harvests and guiding 
7 . . 1 f t| 1( > year All sun and rain, and length or 

the labour > His hand; all joy, and 

dC - ;" e an1 strength, or cessation of labour, indulged 

gu ’ , as in Ilis eight and to His glory. And 

or endure , f the seaso „s, the homely 

?“ lowliest skills of the crafts- 

Lied always on the stones of the Church, 
rthe a fi.st and truest condition of sacrifice and offer- 

SXZaZ* — b. bad ... d- — 
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Europe.* At first you may be surprised at the smallness 
of their scale in proportion to their masonry; but this 
smallness of scale enabled the master workmen of the 
tower to execute them with their own hands; and for the 
vest, in the very finest architecture, the decoration of most 
precious kind is usually thought of as a jewel, and set with 
space round it,—as the jewels of a crown, or the clasp of 
a girdle. It is in general not possible for a great work¬ 
man to carve, himself, a greatly conspicuous series of orna¬ 
ment; nay, even his energy fails him in design, when the 
bas-relief extends itself into incrustation, or involves the 
treatment of great masses of stone. If his own does not, 
the spectator's will. It would be the work of a long sum¬ 
mer's day to examine the over loaded sculptures of the 
Certosa of Pavia; and yet in the tired last hour, you 
would be empty-hearted. Read but these inlaid jewels of 
Giotto’s once with patient following ; and your hour’s 
studv will give you strength for all your life. So far as 
y«»u can, examine them of course on the spot ; but to know 
them thoroughly you must have their photographs: the 
subdued colour of the old marble fortunately keeps the 
lights subdued, so that the photograph may be made more 
tender in the shadows than is usual in its renderings of 
sculpture, and there are few pieces of art which may now 
be so well known as these, in <piiet homes faraway. 

* For account of the aeries on the main archivolt of St. Mark’s, see 
my sketch of the schools of Venetian sculpture iu third forthcoming 
number of * St. Mark’s Rest.’ 
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AVe begin on the western side. There are seven sculp- 
tm-es on the western, southern, and northern sides : six on 
the eastern ; counting the Lamb over the entrance door of 
the tower, which divides the complete series into two 
groups of eighteen and eight. Itself, between them, he- 
flic, the introduction to the following eight, you must count 
it "as the first of the terminal group ; you then have ic 
whole twenty-seven sculptures divided into eighteen and 

1,1 Thus lettering the groups on each side for West, South, 
East, and North, we have 


W. S. 

7 + 7 

W. S. 

7 + 7 


E. N. 

+ 0 + 7 


E. 

+ 4 

E. 

2 


= 27; or, 
= 18; and, 


N. 

+ 7 


9 . 


have patienc ’ b ; tUe general meaning and 

COn "fthe telnical points in each, and such minor special- 
teas it may be well, at the with the 

Crti^ft^ ^ginning of the story of 
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Genesis; but the simple assertion that God made ns, and 
breathed, and still breathes, into our nostrils the breath of 
life. 

This, Giotto tells yon to believe as the beginning of all 
knowledge and all power.* This he tells you to believe, 
as a thing which he himself knows. 

lie will tell you nothing but what he does know. 

2. Therefore, though Giovanni Pisano and his fellow- 
sculptors had given, literally, the taking of the rib out of 
Adam’s side, Giotto merely gives the mythic expression of 
the truth he knows,—“ they two shall be one flesh.” 

o. And though all the theologians and poets of his time 
would have expected, if not demanded, that his next asser¬ 
tion, after that of the Creation of Man, should be of the 
Fall of Man, he asserts nothing of the kind. He knows 
nothing of what man was. What he is, he knows best of 
living men at that hour, and proceeds to say. The next 
sculpture is of Eve spinning and Adam hewing the ground 
into clods. Not digging : you cannot, usually, dig but in 
ground already dug. The native earth you must hew. 

J hey are not clothed in skins. What would have been 
the use of Eve spinning if she could not weave? They 
wear, each, one simple piece of drapery, Adam’s knotted 
behind him, Eve’s fastened round her neck with a rude 
brooch. 


* So also the Master-builder of the Ducal Palace of Venice. See 
Fors Clavigera for June of this year. 
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Above them are an oak and an apple tree. Into the 

apple-tree a little bear is trying to climb. 

The meaning of which entire myth is, as I read it, that 
men and women must both eat their bread with toil. 
That the first duty of man is to feed Ins family, and he 
first duty of the woman to clothe it. That the trees of the 
filld are given us for strength and for delight, and that 
Jhe wild beasts of the field must have their share with us 
4 The fourth sculpture, forming the centre-piece 

the series on the west side, is nomad pastoral life 

jlbal the father of such as dwell in tents, and of such 
as have cattle, lifts the curtain of his tent to look out upon 

h! fi^al^Sr^^ as handle the harp and 

0rgan * f iturpd and wind instruments;—the 

Giotto has given him the 10 and 

Si - 1 * - *-* " 

bound together. 

7^^— ar : p 7 a d h " "rt 

Sandro Botticelli, in. the lap on tho uort h door of the 

again represented by Jacopo Q oomp l B to meaning. 

Cathedral of Florence. I nm not snro 
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6. Tubal Cain, the instructor of every artificer in brass 
and iron. 

Giotto represents him as sitting, fully robed , turning a 
\ved ,r e of bronze on the anvil with extreme watchfulness. 

W 

These last three sculptures, observe, represent the life 
of the race of Cain ; of those who are wanderers, and have 
no home. IFomad pastoral life; Nomad artistic life, 
Wandering Willie; yonder organ man, whom you want to 
send the policeman after, and the gipsy who is mending 
the old schoolmistress's kettle on the grass, which the 
squire has wanted so long to take into his park from the 
r< >adside. 

7. Then the last sculpture of the seven begins the story 
of the race of Seth, and of home life. The father of it 
lying drunk under his trellised vine ; such the general 
image of civilized society, in the abstract, thinks Giotto. 

With several other meanings, universally known to the 
Catholic world of that day,—too many to be spoken of 
here. 


The second side of the tower represents, after this intro¬ 
duction, 1 1 io sciences and arts of civilized or home life. 

S. Astronomy. In nomad life you may serve yourself 
of the guidance of the stars; but to know the laws of their 
nomadic life, your own must be fixed. 

The astronomer, with his sextant revolving on a fixed 
pivot, looks up to the vault of the heavens and beholds 
their zodiac ; prescient of what else with optic glass the 
Tuscan artist viewed, at evening, from the top of Fesole. 
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Above the dome of heaven, as yet unseen, are the Lord 
of the worlds and Ilis angels. To-day, the Dawn and the 
Daystar: to-morrow, the Daystar arising in the heart. 

9. Defensive architecture. The building of the watch- 
tower. The beginning of security in possession. 

10. Pottery. The making of pot, cup, and platter. 
The first civilized furniture; the means of heating liquid, 
and serving drink and meat with decency and economy. 

11. Hiding. The subduing of animals to domestic sei- 

V1 °12 Weaving. The making of clothes with swiftness, 
and in precision of structure, by help of the loom. 

13 Law, revealed as directly from heaven. 

H D Jains (not Icarus, but the father try.ng the 
wing*). The conqnest the 

0 , 111 . 

6 ion ary, oi cim u* e helmsman, and two 

15. The Conquest ot the »~ca. 

rowers, rowing as . , IIei . cu ies victor over 

16 . crushing the 
Antaeus. Beneficent stiength oi 

sava^eness of inhumanity. 

if Agriculture. The oxen and plough. 

18. Trade. The cart and homes. ^ ^ ^ 

19. And now the sculpture o' Sacrifice, and 

The Lamb of God, expresses the Law 
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door of ascent to heaven. And then follow the fraternal 
arts of the Christian world. 

20. Geometry. Again the angle sculpture, introductory 
to the following series. We shall see presently why this 
science must be the foundation of the rest. 

21. Sculpture. 

22. Painting. 


23. Grammar. 

24. Arithmetic. The laws of number, weight, and 
measures of capacity. 

25. Music. The laws of number, weight (or force), and 
measure, applied to sound. 

20. Logic. The laws of number and measure applied to 

thought. 

« > 

27. The Invention of Harmony. 

_ * 

Ton see now—by taking first the great division of pre- 
Christian and Christian arts, marked by the door of the 
Power; and then the divisions into four successive histor¬ 
ical periods, marked by its angles—that you have a per¬ 
fect plan of human civilization. The first side is of the 
nomad life, learning how to assert its supremacy over 
other wandering creatures, herbs, and beasts. Then the 
second side is the fixed home life, developing race and 
country ; then the third side, the human intercourse be¬ 
tween stranger races; then the fourth side, the harmonious 
arts of all who are gathered into the fold of Christ. 

Now let us return to the first angle, and examine piece 
by piece with care. 
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1. Creation of Man. 

Scarcely disengaged from the clods of the earth, he 
opens his eyes to the face of Christ. Like all the rest of 
the sculptures, it is less the representation of a past fact 
than of a constant one. It is the continual state of man, 

‘ of the earth,’ yet seeing God. 

Christ holds the book of Iiis Law—the ‘ Law of hie 


in llis left hand. 

The trees of the garden above are,—central above 
Christ, palm (immortal life); above Adam, oak (human 
life). Pear, and tig, and a large-leaved ground fruit 
(what ?) complete the myth of the Food of Life. 

As decorative sculpture, these trees are especially to he 
noticed, with those in the two next, subjects, and the 
Noah’s vine as differing in treatment from Giotto s foli¬ 
age, of which perfect examples are seen in 10 and i. 
Giotto’s branches are set in close sheaf-like clusters ; and 
every mass disposed with extreme formality of radiation 
The leaves of these first, on the contrary, arc arranged 
with careful concealment of their ornamental system, so 
as to look inartificial. This is done so studiously as to 
become, by excess, a little unnatural 1-Nature lie,self is 
more decorative and formal in grouping. But the occult 
desi.m is very noble, and every leaf modulated with loi- 
• S ,r -«„rl exactly ri'dit and sufficient, finish; not 

— forgetfulness of main 

subject, but in tender completion and harmony w - 
Look at the subdivisions of the palm hates > 

7* 
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magnifying glass. The others are less finished in this 
than in the next subject. Man himself incomplete, the 
leaves that are created with him, for his life, must not he 

so. 

(Are not his fingers yet short; growing ?) 


2.. Creation of Woman. 

Far, in its essential qualities, the transcendent sculpture 
of this subject, Ghiberti’s is only a dainty elaboration and 
beautification of it., losing its solemnity and simplicity in 
a flutter of feminine grace. The older sculptor thinks of 
the 1 S es of Womanhood, and of its dangers and sins, 
betorc he thinks ot its beauty; but, were the arm not lost, 
the quiet naturalness of this head and breast of Eve, and 
the bending grace of the submissive rendering of soul and 
body to perpetual guidance by the hand of Christ— 
(yrayintj the arm, note, for full support)—would be felt 
to be far beyond Ghiberti’s in beauty, as in mythic truth. 

The line of her body joins with that of the serpent-ivy 

roun.i the tree trunk above her: a double myth—of her 

lull, and her support afterwards by her husband's strength. 

‘*Tl«y desire, shall be to thy husband.” The fruit of°the 

tree double-net filbert, telling nevertheless the happy 
equality. 

I he leaves m this piece are finished with consummate 
poetical care and precision. Above Adam, laurel (a 
virtuous woman is a crown to her husband) ; the filbert 
for the two together; the fig, for fruitful household joy 
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(under thy vine and fig-tree *—but vine properly the 
masculine joy); and the fruit taken by Christ for type of 
all naturally growing food, in his own hunger. 

Examine with lens the ribbing of these leaves, and the 
insertion on their stem of the three laurel leaves on ex¬ 
treme right: and observe that in all cases the sculptor works 
the moulding with his own part of the design ; look how 
he breaks variously deeper into it, beginning from the 
foot of Christ, and going up to the left into full depth 

above the shoulder. 

3. Original labour. Much poorer, and intentionally 
so. For the myth of the creation of humanity, the sculp¬ 
tor uses his best strength, and shows supremely the grace 
of womanhood; but in representing the first peasant 
state of life, makes the grace of woman by no means her 
conspicuous quality. She even walks awkwardly ; some 
feebleness in foreshortening the foot also embarrassing the 
sculptor. He knows its form perfectly—but its perspect¬ 
ive, not quite yet. 

The trees stiff and stunted-they also needing- cultuie. 
Their fruit dropping at present only into beasts mouths. 


If yonLe looked long enough, and carefully rnmug^ 
at the three previous sculptures, you cannot but feel t ha 
L hat'd here is utterly changed. The drapery sweeps m 


Compare Fore Clavitjera, February, 


1877. 
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broader, softer, but less true folds; the handling is fai 
more delicate; exquisitely sensitive to gradation over 
broad surfaces—scarcely using an incision of any depth 
but in outline ; studiously reserved in appliance of shadow, 
as a thing precious and local—look at it above the puppy’s 
head, and under the tent. This is assuredly painter’s 
work, not mere sculptor's. I have no doubt whatever it 
is by the own hand of the shepherd-boy of Fesole. Cima- 
bue had found him drawing, (more probably scratching 
with Etrurian point,) one of his sheep upon a stone. 
These, on the central foundation-stone of his tower he 
engraves, looking back on the fields of life : the time soon 
near for him to draw the curtains of his tent. 

1 know no dog like this in method of drawing, and in 
skill of giving the living form without one touch of chisel 
lor hair, or incision for eye, except the dog barking at 
Poverty in the great fresco of Assisi. 

Take the lens and look at every piece of the work from 
corner to corner—note especially as a thing which would 
only have been enjoyed by a painter, and which all great 
painters do intensely enjoy—the fringe of the tent,* and 
l'^cise insertion of its point in the angle of the hexagon 
prepared for by the archaic masonry indicated in tl 


1C 


* “ I thmk Jaba1 ’ 8 tcut is m a«lo of leather ; the relaxed intervals be¬ 
tween the tent-pegs show a curved ragged edge like leather near the 

ground ” (Mr. Caird). The edge of the opening is still more character 
istic, I think. 
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oblique joint above ;* architect and painter thinking at 
once, and doing as they thought. 

I gave a lecture to the Eton boys a year or two ago, on 
little more than the shepherd’s dog, which is yet more 
wonderful in magnified scale of photograph. The lecture 
is partly published—somewhere, but I can’t refer to it. 

5. Jnbal. 

Still Giotto’s, though a little less delighted in; but with 
exquisite introduction of the Gothic of his own tower. 
See the light surface sculpture of a mosaic design in the 
horizontal moulding. 

Note also the painter’s freehand working of the com¬ 
plex mouldings of the table—also resolvedly oblong, not 
square; see central flower. 

6 . Tubal Cain. 

Still Giotto’s, and entirely exquisite; finished with no 
less care than the shepherd, to mark the vitality of this 
art to humanity; the spade and hoe—its heraldic bearing 
—hung on the hinged door.f For subtlety of execution, 

* Prints of these photographs which do not show the masonry all 
round the hexagon are quite valueiess for study. 

f Pointed out to me by Mr. Caird, who adds farther, “ I saw a forgo 
identical with this one at Pelago the other day,—the anvil resting on a 
tree-stump : the same fire, bellows, and implements; the door in two 
parts, the upper part like a shutter, and used for the exposition of 
finished work as a sign of the craft; and I saw upon it the same finished 
work of the same shape as in the bas-relief—a spade and a hoe. 
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note the texture of wooden block under anvil, and of its 
iron hoop. 

The workman’s face is the best sermon on the dignity 
of labour yet spoken by thoughtful man. Liberal Parlia¬ 
ments and* fraternal Reformers have nothing essential to 
say more. 

7. Noah. 

Andrea Pisano’s again, more or less imitative of Giotto’s 
work. 


S. Astronomy. 

We have a new hand here altogether. The hair and 
drapery bad; the face expressive, but blunt in cutting; 
the small upper heads, necessarily little more than blocked 
out, on the small scale ; but not suggestive of grace in 

v O O 

completion : the minor detail worked with great mechani- 
eal precision, but little feeling; the lion's head, with leaves 
in its ears, is quite ugly ; and by comparing the work of 
the small eusped arch at the bottom with Giotto’s soft 
handling of the mouldings of his, in 5, you may for ever 
know common mason’s work from fine Gothic. The 
zodiacal signs are quite hard and common in the method 
of bas-relief, but quaint enough in design : Capricorn, 
Aquarius, and Pisces, on the broad heavenly belt; Taurus 
upside down, Gemini, and Cancer, on the small globe. 

I think the whole a restoration of the original panel, or 
else an inferior workman’s rendering of Giotto’s design, 
which the next piece is, with less question. 
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9. Building. 

The larger figure, I am disposed finally to think, repre¬ 
sents civic power, as in Lorenzetti’s fresco at Siena. The 
extreme rudeness of the minor figures may he guarantee 
of their originality; it is the smoothness of mass and 
hard edge work that make me suspect the 8th for a 
restoration. 


10. Pottery. 

Very grand ; with much painter’s feeling, and fine 
mouldings again. The tiled roof projecting in the shadow 
above, protects the first Ceramicus home. I think the 
women are meant to be carrying some kind of wicker or 
reed-bound water-vessel. The Potter’s servant explains to 
them the extreme advantages of the new invention. I 
can’t make any conjecture about the author of this piece. 


11. Biding. 

Again Andrea Pisano’s, it seems to me. Compare the 
tossing up of the dress behind the shoulders, in 3 and 2. 
The head is grand, having nearly an Athenian profile : 
the loss of the horse’s fore-leg prevents me from rightly 
jud<mi* of the entire action. I must leave riders to say. 


12. Weaving. 

Andrea’s again, and of extreme loveliness; the stooping 
face of the woman at the loom is more like a Leonardo 
drawing than sculpture. The action of throwmg < 
large shuttle, and all the structure of the loon, and 
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threads, distinguishing rude or smooth surface, are quite 
wonderful. The figure on the right shows the use and 
grace of finely woven tissue, under and upper—that over 
the bosom so delicate that the line of separation from the 
flesh of the neck is unseen. 

If you hide with your hand the carved masonry at the 
bottom, the composition separates itself into two pieces, 
one disagreeably rectangular. The still more severely 
rectangular masonry throws out by contrast all that is 
curved and rounded in the loom, and unites the whole 
composition ; that is its aistlietio function ; its historical 
one is to show that weaving is queen’s work, not peasant’s; 
for this is palace masonry. 

13. The Giving of Law. More strictly, of the Book 
of God’s Law : the only one which can ultimately be 
obeyed.* 

V 


* Mr. Ciiird convinced me of the real meaning of this sculpture. I 
had taken it for the giving of a book, writing further of it as follows :— 

All books, rightly so called, are Books of Law, and all Scripture is 

given by inspiration of God. (What we now mostly coll a book, the in- 

tinite reduplication and vibratory echo of a lie, is not given but belched 

up out of volcanic clay by the inspiration of the devil.) On the Book- 

gi\ers right hand the students in cell, restrained by the lifted right 
hand: 

Silent, you, till you know” ; then, perhaps, you also. 

On the left, the men of the world, kneeling, receive the gift. 

Ilecommendable seal, this, for Mr. Mudie 1 

Mr. Caird eays : “ The book is written law, which is given by Justice 

to the inferiors, that they may know the laws regulating their relations 
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Tlie authorship of this is very embarrassing to me. The 
face of the central figure is most noble, and all the work 
good, but not delicate; it # is like original work of the 
master whose design No. 8 might be a restoration. 

14. Daedalus. 

Andrea Pisano again; the head superb, founded on 
Greek models, feathers of wings wrought with extreme 
care; but with no precision of arrangement or feeling. 
How far intentional in awkwardness, I cannot say; but 
note the good mechanism of the whole plan, with strong 
standing board for the feet. 


15. Navigation. 

An intensely puzzling one ; coarse (perhaps unfinished) 
in work, and done by a man who could not row; the 
plaited bands used for rowlocks being pulled the wrong 
way. Right, had the rowers been rowing English-wise: but 
the water at the boat’s head shows its motion forwards, the 
way the oarsmen look. I cannot make out the action of 
the figure at the stern ; it ought to be steering with the 

stern oar. 

The water seems quite unfinished. Meant, I suppose, 
for surface and section of sea, with slimy rock at the hot- 
tom ; but all stupid and inefficient. 


to their superiors-who are also under the hand of la*. “ 

protected by the accessibility of formulamed law. 6 
strained by the right hand of power ” 
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16. TTercules and Antams. 

The Earth power, half hidden by the earth, its hair and 
hand becoming roots, the strength of its life passing 
through the ground into the oak tree. With Cercyon, 
but first named, (Plato, Laws , book VII., 796,) Antieus 
is the master of contest without use ;— <f)i\ov€L/cia<; a^PV^rov 
—and is generally the power of pure selfishness and its 
various inflation to insolence and degradation to coward¬ 
ice ;—finding its strength only in fall back to its Earth,— 
he is the master, in a word, of all such kind of persons as 
have been writing lately about the “ interests of England.” 
lie is, therefore, the Power invoked by Dante to place 
Virgil and him in the lowest circle of Ilell ;—“ Alcides 
whilom felt,—that grapple, straitened sore,” etc. The 
Antams in the sculpture is very grand ; but the author¬ 
ship puzzles me, as of the next piece, by the same hand. 
I believe both Giotto’s design. 

17. Ploughing. 

Hie sword in its Christian form. Magnificent: the 
grandest expression of the power of man over the earth 
and its strongest creatures that I remember in early sculp¬ 
ture,—(or for that matter, in late.) It is the subduing of 
the bull which the sculptor thinks most of; the plough, 
though large, is of wood, and the handle slight. But the 
pawing and bellowing labourer he has bound to it 1—here 
is victory. 


J 
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18. The Chariot. 

The horse also subdued to draught—Achilles’ chariot in 
its first, and to be its last, simplicity. The face has prob¬ 
ably been grand—the figure is so still. Andreas, I think 

by the flying drapery. 


19. The Lamb , with the symbol of Resurrection. 

Over the door: ‘I am the doorby me, if any man 
enter in,’ etc. Put to the right of the tower, you see, 
fearlessly, for the convenience of staircase ascent; all 
external symmetry being subject with the great builders 
to interior use; and then, out of the rightly ordained in¬ 
fraction of formal law, comes perfect beauty; and when, 
as here, the Spirit of Heaven is working with the designer, 
his thoughts are suggested in truer order, by the concession 
to use. After this sculpture conies the Christian arts — 
those which necessarily imply the conviction of immortality. 
Astronomy without Christianity only reaches as far as- 
< Thou hast made Ilim a little lower than the angels-and 
put all things under His feet ’Christianity says beyond 
this—‘Know ye not that we shall judge angels (as also 
the lower creatures shall judge ns !)’ * The seriesof sculp¬ 
tures now beginning, therefore, show the arts which «» 
only be accomplished through belief m Chnst - _ 

tasy and humour of Mr. Courthope a r the tower of 

the risen spirit of Aristophanes may well 
Giotto, beside his watch-dog of the fold. 
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20. Geometry. 

Not ‘ mathematics ’ : they have been implied long ago in 
astronomy and architecture; but the due Measuring of 
the Earth and all that is on it. Actually done only by 
Christian faith—tirst inspiration of the great Earth meas¬ 
urers. Your Prince Henry of Spain, your Columbus, 
your Captain Cook, (whose tomb, with the bright artistic 
invention and religious tenderness which are so peculiarly 
the gifts of the nineteenth century, we have just provided 
a fence for, of old cannon open-mouthed, straight up to¬ 
wards Heaven—your modern method of symbolizing the 
only appeal to Heaven of which the nineteenth century 
has left itself capable— 4 The voice of thy Brother’s blood 
crieth to me'—your outworn cannon, now silently agape, 
but sonorous in the ears of angels with that appeal)—first 
inspiration, I say, of these; constant inspiration of all who 
set true landmarks and hold to them, knowing their mens- 
me ; the devil interfering, I observe, lately in his own 
way, with the (ieometry of 'Yorkshire, where the landed 
proprietors," when the neglected walls by the roadside 


* I mean no accusation against any class ; probably the one-fielded 
statesman is more eager for his little gain of fifty yards of grass than 
the squire for his bite and sup out of the gipsy’s part of the roadside. 
But it is notable • •» , , h to the passing traveller, to find himself shut 
into a narrow road bet.veei: high stone dykes which he can neither see 
over nor climb over, (I always deliberately pitch them down myself, 
wherever I need a gap,) instead of on a broad road between low grey 
walls with all the moor beyond—and the power of leaping over when 
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tumble down, benevolently repair the same, with better 
stonework, outside always of the fallen heaps; which, 
the wall being thus built on what was the public road, 
absorb themselves, with help of moss and time, into the 
heaving swells of the rocky held—and behold, gain of a 
couple of feet—along so much of the road as needs repair¬ 
ing operations. 

This, then, is the first of the Christian sciences: divi¬ 
sion of land rightly, and the general law of measuring 
between wisely-held compass points. The type of men¬ 
suration, circle in square, on his desk, I use for my first 
exercise in the laws of h esole. 


21. Sculpture. 

The first piece of the closing series on the north side of 
the Campanile, of which some general points must be 
first noted, before any special examination. 

The two initial ones, Sculpture and Painting, are by 
tradition the only ones attributed to Giotto’s own hand. 
The fifth, Song, is known, and recognizable in its magnifi¬ 
cence, to be by Luca della Robbia. The remaining four 
are all of Luca’s school,-later work therefore, all these 
five, that, any we have been hitherto examining, entirely 
different in manner, and with late flower-work beneath 
them instead of our hitherto severe Gothic 
it becomes of course insta ntly a vital qnest.on-Pi 

ho chooses, in innocent trespass for herb, or view, or sph 
rock. 
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<lie leaving the series incomplete, only its subjects chosen, 
and are these two bas-reliefs of Sculpture and Painting 
among his last works ? or was the series, ever completed, 
and these later bas-reliefs substituted for the earlier ones, 
under Luca's influence, by way of conducting the whole 
to a grander close, and making their order more represen¬ 
tative of Florentine art in its fulness of power? 

I must repeat, once more, and with greater insistence 
respecting Sculpture than Painting, that I do not in the 
least set myself up for a critic of authenticity,—but only 
of absolute goodness. My readers may trust me to tell 
them what is well done or ill; but by whom, is quite a 
separate question, needing for any certainty, in this school 
ol much-associated masters and pupils, extremest attention 
to minute particulars not at all bearing on my objects in 
teaching. 


Of this closing group of sculptures, then, all I can tell 
you is that the lifth is a quite magnificent piece of work, 

my extreme conviction, Luca della 
Fobbias; that the last, llarmonia, is also fine work ; that 

those attributed to Giotto are flue in a different wav,_ 

and the other three in reality the poorest pieces in the 

senes, though done with much more advanced sculptural 
dexterity. 


Put I am chiefly puzzled 
Giotto, because they are much 


l»y the two attributed to 
coarser than those which 


seem to me so plainly his on the west side, and slightly 
different in workmanship—with much that is common to 
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both, however, in the casting of drapery and mode of in¬ 
troduction of details. The difference may be accounted 
for partly by haste or failing power, partly by the artist’s 
less deep feeling of the importance of these merely sym¬ 
bolic figures, as compared with those of the Fathers of the 
Arts ; but it is very notable and embarrassing notwith¬ 
standing, complicated as it is with extreme resemblance 
in other particulars. 

You cannot compare the subjects on the tower itself; 
but of my series of photographs take G and 21, and put 
them side by side. 

I need not dwell on the conditions of resemblance, 


which are instantly visible; but the difference in the 
treatment of the heads is incomprehensible. That of the 
Tubal Cain is exquisitely finished, and with a painter’s 
touch 5 every lock of the hair laid with studied flow, as 
in the most beautiful drawing. In the ‘ Sculpture,’ it is 
struck out with ordinary tricks of rapid sculptor trade, 
entirely unfinished, and with offensively frank use of the 
drill hole to give picturesque rustication to the beard. 

Next, put 22 and 5 back to back. You see again 
the resemblance in the earnestness of both figures, in the 
unbroken arcs of their backs, in the breaking of the octa¬ 
gon moulding by the pointed angles ; and here, even also 
in the general conception of the heads. But again, in 
the one of Painting, the hair is struck with more vu - 
gar indenting and drilling, and the Gothic of the picture 
frame is less precise in touch and later in sty e. 
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serve, however,—and this may perhaps give us some defi¬ 
nite hint for clearing the question,—a picture frame would 
be less precise in making, and later in style, properly, 
than cusped arches to be put under the feet of the inven¬ 
tor of all musical sound by breath of man. And if you 
will now compare finally the eager tilting of the work¬ 
man’s seat in 22 and 6, and the working of the wood in 
the painter’s low tabic for his pots of colour, and his three- 
legged stool, with that of Tubal Cain’s anvil block; 

I 

and the way in which the lines of the forge and upper 
triptych are in each composition used to set off the round¬ 
ing of the head, I believe you will have little hesitation in 
accepting my own view of the matter—namely, that the 
three pieces of the Fathers of the Arts were wrought with 
Giotto’s extremest care for the most precious stones of his 
tower; that also, being a sculptor and painter, he did 
the other two, but with quite definite and wilful re¬ 
solve that they should be , as mere symbols of his own two 
trades, wholly inferior to the other subjects of the patri¬ 
archs ; that lie made the Sculpture picturesque and bold 
as you see it is, and showed all a sculptor’s tricks in 
the work of it; and a sculptor’s Greek subject, Bacchus, 
for the model of it.; that he wrought the Painting, as the 
higher art, with more care, still keeping it subordinate to 
the primal subjects, but showed, for a lesson to all the 
generations of painters for evermore,—this one lesson, like 
his circle of pure line containing all others,—‘Your sold 
and body must be all in every touch.’ 
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I can’t resist the expression of a little piece of personal 
exultation, in noticing that he holds his pencil as I do my¬ 
self : no writing master, and no effort (at one time very 
steady for many months), having ever cured me of that 
way of holding both pen and pencil between my fore and 
second finger; the third and fourth resting the backs of 
them on my paper. 

As I finally arrange these notes for press, 1 am further 
confirmed in my opinion by discovering little finishings 
in the two later pieces which I was not before aware 
of. I beg the masters of High Art, and sublime generali¬ 
zation, to take a good magnifying glass to the ‘ Sculpture’ 
and look at the way Giotto has cut the compasses, the 
edo-cs of the chisels, and the keyhole of the lock of the 

b 

toolbox. 

For the rest, nothing could be more probable, in the 
confused and perpetually false mass of Florentine tradi¬ 
tion, than the preservation of the memory of Giottos 
carving his own two trades, and the forgetfulness, or quite 
as likely ignorance, of the part he took with Andrea Pisano 

in the initial sculptures. 

1 now take up the series of subjects at the point where 
we broke off, to trace their chain of philosophy to its 

close. 

To Geometry, which gives to every man his possession 
of house and land, succeed 21, Sculpture, and 22, Paint¬ 
ing, the adornments of permanent habitation. And then, 

the great arts of education in a Christian home. First— 

8 
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23. Grammar, or more properly Literature altogether, 
of which we have already seen the ancient power in the 
Spanish Chapel series ; then, 

24. Arithmetic , 

central here as also in the Spanish Chapel, for the same 
reasons; here, more impatiently asserting, with both 
hands, that two, on the right, you observe—and two on 
the left—do indeed and for ever make Four. Keep your 
accounts, you, with your book of double entry, on that 
principle ; and you will be safe in this world and the next, 
in your steward’s oltice. But by no means so, if you ever 
admit the usurers’ Gospel of Arithmetic, that two and 
two make Five. 

You see by the rich hem of his robe that the assertor 
•/ 

of this economical first principle is a man well to do in 
the world. 


25. Loijic. 

The art of Demonstration. VuDarest of the whole 

o 

series ; far too expressive of the mode in which argument 
is conducted by those who are not masters of its reins. 


2*3. Sant]. 

The essential power of music in animal life. Orpheus, 
the symbol of it all, the inventor properly of Music, the 
Law of Kindness, as Died ulus of Music, the Law of Con¬ 
struction. Ilence the “Orphic life” is one of ideal 
mercy, (vegetarian,)—Plato, Laws , Book VI., 782,—and 
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he is named first after Daedalus, and in balance to him us 
head of the school of harmonists, in Book III., 677, 
(Stepli.) Look for the two singing birds clapping their 
winos in the tree above him : then the five mystic beasts, 

__closest to his feet the irredeemable boar; then bon and 

bear, tiger, unicorn, and fiery dragon closest to Ins bead, 
the flames of its month mingling with Ins breath as he 
sines. The andient eagle, alas ! has lost the beak and .» 
only recognizable by his proud holding of himself; he 

shoulder, is a tine conq ^ otlier t]l| . ee „„ clear cer- 

° f C, ' eSt T :rl!;me tl,,’ougl.o,,t such as only Luca could 
do,'and the whole "consummate in skill and understanding. 

27. Harmony. f U . 0 f it , meaning perfect 

Music Of S °""’of e t]ie Muses and of civilized life: 

UJt ys.’s-—- - the si - 

herd’s Tower. 









